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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your Obituary (Dec. 
p. 660) of this month there is a mistake 
as to the father of Samuel Beazley, the 
late architect and dramatist; Samuel Beaz- 
ley was not the son but the nephew of 
Charles. His father’s name was, to the 
best of my recollection, Samuel, and he 
was an army accoutrement maker. His 
private house was in Parliament-street, 
and there Samuel was born, I think three 
or four years earlier than your article 
states. 

Mr. Charles Beazley was an architect, 
not a surveyor as stated. Among his 
works was a church at Faversham, with a 
spire standing on diagonal arches, like in 
principle to that at Newcastle, and that of 
St. Dunstan’s in the East. He was, I 
think, a pupil of the talented Sir Robert 
Taylor. Yours, &c. Jos. Gwitr, 

The Rev. Thomas Dyer, of Abbess Ro- 
ding, begs to correct a mistake in our Obi- 
tuary (Dec. p.661) respecting Mr.GrorGE 
SrepHens: “ He was not the author of the 
Vampire, a tragedy, 1821, orof Montezuma, 
atragedy. Both were written by a young 
friend of mine, Hugo Bretrour, who 
afterwards took orders as Chaplain in the 
West Indies, and died in the year 1827. 
The Poems, 1822, were their joint pro- 
duction. I have a copy of them, with 
their names attached.’’ The Rev. Hugo 
John Belfour died in Jamaica in Sept.1827, 
and a brief memoir of him will be found 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for that 
year, vol. xovit. ii. 570. 

Mr. W. Reader remarks, that the 
Church in which the inscription quoted 
by C. B. in our Magazine for Dec. p. 627, 
is to be found, is not Upton, but Ufton, 
about four miles from Southam ; so named 
from Ulf, one of its possessors before the 
Conquest. The party’s name is Wod- 
domes, and that of one of his daughters 
Jone. The true meaning of the word 
Vossioner is, without doubt, owner of the 
advowson. 

In our memoir of the life and works of 
the late Wint1aAM Wyon, R.A. (in Dec. p. 
613,) it was stated that “ Mr, Wyon’s 
works jnclude the recent war medals of 
the Peninsula, Trafalgar, Jellalabad, and 
Cabul ;’’ and ‘ that the medal for Jella- 
labad bears a portrait of Her Majesty with 
the inscription Vicroria Vinpex,” &c. 
‘We are informed by a correspondent sign- 
ing ‘‘ Ball-Cartridge,’’ that the medal 
to which this description applies was is- 
sued for ** Cabul, Candahar, and Ghuz- 


nee,’’? and that the medal issued to the 
gallant 13th regiment (the only corps in 
the Queen’s service who were present at 
Jellalabad) is of the following description. 
A mural crown with JeELLALABAD repre- 
sented, and on the reverse merely this in- 
scription : VII 
APRIL 
1842. 

Our correspondent has inclosed an im- 
pression of this Jellalabad medal; and, 
with a blush as Englishmen, we must add, 
that as a work of art it is unworthy to be 
named among the works of Wyon, or any 
artist better than a button-maker. 

Mr. Ursan,—At the memorable sale 
of literary and artistic curiosities in 1842 
at Strawberry Hill, looking through an 
interesting heap of MSS. among those 
which had been treasured up by that in- 
dustrious engraver, the well-known Ver- 
tue, I lighted upon a half-anonymous 
morceau which appeared endorsed by him- 
self (who may be said to have been the 
pivot round whom all the interests of the 
arts of his day centred) thus—‘' This writ 
to me from John Murray of Sacomb;” and 
as it relates to the immortal Chaucer, I 
hope you will think it worthy a corner in 
your ‘* Minor Correspondence,”’ that we 
may hear further of it, and somewhat 
more of the said Murray of Sacomb, of 
whom I hope there is in existence a cu- 
rious and rare portrait to aid the investi- 
gation. 


The Description of Geoffrey Chaucer. 


His stature was not very tall, 

Lean he was, and his legs were small, 
Hosed within a stock of red: 

A button’d bonnet on his head, 

From under which did hang, I weene, 
Silver hair both bright and sheene. 
His band was white, trimm’d round, 
His count’nance bright and merry found ; 
A sleeveless jacket large and wide, 
With many plaights and skirtles dy’d, 
Of water chamlet did he wear ; 

A whittle by his belt he bare ; 

His shoes were carved broad before ; 
His inkhorn at his side he bore : 

And in his hand be bore a booke: 
Thus did the antient poet looke. 


I admit the probability of my having 
missed the precise orthography and spelling, 
as I made only a hasty pencil transcript 
on the corner of the catalogue, but some 
correspondent may set this in order for us. 
Yours &. NicoLas Ferrer, 
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. OLYMPIA MORATA. 


Vie d’Olympia Morata; Episode de la Renaissance et de la Reforme en Italie. 
Paris, Ducloux : 


Jules Bonnet. 


WE have reason to think that the 
image of Olympia Morata, as formed 
in the minds of English readers in 
general,* is indistinct enough to render 
a notice of M. Jules Bonnet’s recent 
work by no means undesirable. The 
oantioalens he has been enabled to 
collect, and the manner in which he 
has worked them up, with a praise- 
worthy anxiety to be accurate, even 
when most eulogistical, attach a value 
to the pamphlet in itself, though but a 
fragment of a more considerable work. 
They have, moreover, really increased 
our respect and regard for her who is 
the subject of them. We find her not 
exactly what we had pictured to our- 
selves: the tradition of her professor- 
ship at Heidelberg passes into the 
region of the apocryphal, but the heroic 
consistent lover and follower of truth 
and conscience, the indefatigable wife 
toiling to make her husband’s home 
happy and economize his scanty means, 
—the benevolent helper, out of her 
own poverty, of those who were sick 
and suffering,—the bold appealer to 
high and mighty ones in favour of the 
oppressed, comes before us with a far 
deeper power of exciting interest. 

Altogether it is a pleasant thing to 
grow familiar with the memory of one 
so good and so true. Not long ago 
we stood by her grave at Heidelberg, 
and traced the characters which tell 


Par 
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of her renown, and of her early end ; 
and which also name, but only name, 
the husband and young ean de who 
shared the trying fot of her last five 
years, and followed her in a few weeks 
to the tomb. The fabric is by no means 
picturesque; but in that church it 
seems pretty certain she worshipped,— 
with what sincerity her letters and 
other memorials may show. Her brief 
life ended, few indeed would the traces 
of that life have been but for the 
affection of her masters in all human 
learning, and of her pupils in that 
which is divine. This, in the skort 
sketch we shall give, will be apparent. 

Olympia Morata, daughter of Fulvio 
Peregrino Morato, was born in Fer- 
rara some time in the year 1526. Her 
father was a most accomplished scho- 
lar; her mother a woman unknown 
to fame, and subjected to severe 
bodily and mental affliction, but loving, 
pious, and devoted to her husband 
and children. 

The occupations of the father being 
wholly of a scholarly kind (for he 
seems to have been always a professor 
or teacher of the learned languages), 
and there being no son—or not for 
many years after—to be his home re- 
presentative, it naturally followed that 
a girl of precocious quickness came 
into more than the boy’s ordinary al- 
lowance of careful instruction. There 








* We of course except those who are acquainted with Mrs. Southey’s beautiful 
book, ‘‘ Olympia Morata and her times,” published in 1834; but how few are they ! 
Why has such an interesting volume never been reprinted ? 
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is nothing very tangible which can 
be specified respecting the young lady’s 
earliest doings, but it is clear that 
she was looked upon by the friends 
of her father in the light of an extra- 
ordinary child. To us the little that 
is left as proof of her wonderful 
powers, would, we confess, were such 
now exhibited to us as the productions 
of a child of the year 1852, excite a 
good deal of apprehension of pedantry, 
and fail entirely to satisfy us of the 
originality of the little authoress ; still 
less would it make us anticipate a feel- 
ing, susceptible heart. The wisdom 
of aged men, the language and ideas 
of heathen sages, sound but sadly 
from the lips of a girl of twelve years 
old, and a chill creeps over us as we 
read. But, in reality, this is but the 
outer view of the matter so far as 
Olympia is concerned, for we cannot 
easily over-estimate the indirect in- 
fluences to which she was subjected, in 
her constant familiar intercourse with 
some men of rare goodness, as well 
as scholarship. It is quite plain that 
the teachers of this young girl were 
— genial and affectionate ; that they 
early loved her as one of singular gen- 
tleness, modesty, and docility. With 
all the defects and absurdities of the 
pedantic system of education adopted 
in her own case, and that of several 
other young ladies of the court of Fer- 
rara, thus much at least must be said, 
that it accustomed these women to the 
best kind of society to be found at 
that period. Their childhood, so far 
as childish pleasures were concerned, 
seems to have been a blank ; but it was 
raising up for them some strong and 
noble friendships for after life. ‘The 
relations of master and scholar were 
in those times peculiarly dear : and all 
that was afterwards before them, their 
struggles to gain liberty of thought, 
the calm endurance, the discipline of 
patience and suffering for conscience’ 
sake, came associated with their most 
distinguished early remembrances. 

A home circle was not however 
from an early period among the ad- 
vantages of Olympia’s childhood. She 
‘was sent for by the Duchess Renée, 
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when little more than twelve years of 
age, to be the companion of her own 
daughter Anne d’Este; the latter was 
five years younger than Olympia, but 
seems to have been goaded on to keep 
pace with her in an extraordinary 
manner in her studies. We hear of 
her reciting passages from Cicero and 
Demosthenes, and translating Esop’s 
fables, when she could scarcely have 
reached her eighth or ninth year. 
Olympia, meanwhile, rejoicingly pur- 
sued her own vocation, as she and 
her masters had decided scholarship 
to be, and gloried in being set free 
from housewifely toils. She read 
Pindar and wrote Pindarics. Great 
things are told of her powers of ready 
improvisation, and of her critical 
acumen ; and some of her friends have 
added to the catalogue of her acquire- 
ments a knowledge of modern tongues 
which certainly did not exist to the 
extent they have stated, for she her- 
self, in one of her letters, entirely dis- 
claims German. 

We have not the smallest doubt 
however that, making every abate- 
ment on the score of that fond par- 
tiality which the master is so apt to 
bear to the pupil, her powers and at- 
tainments were very great. But now 
the harder trials of her life were in 
preparation. Her father, some of 
whose most cherished friends were by 
this time strongly imbued with the 
reforming spirit, was himself beginning 
to entertain similar views. Unpopular 
enough they were at Ferrara, for 
though the Duchess Renée was se- 
cretly the friend of Calvin, of Beza, and 
of Clement Marot, it was far otherwise 
with her husband. He seems uni- 
formly to have beheld all the avowed 
Reformers with aversion; and the 
Duchess underwent much private per- 
secution, while those in her court 
supposed to be of heretical opinions 
had little to hope for in their future. 

Moreover, Pope Paul the Third, in 
visiting Ferrara, had intimated pretty 
strongly his own ideas as to the course 
to be adopted, and, in no long time 
thereafter, the establishment of a tribu- 
nal of the Inquisition was announced.* 


* During this visit of his Holiness to Ferrara, April 1543, the children of the Duke 
performed a comedy of Terence for his amusement. 
names of the young actors without a glance at their future fate. 


It is scarcely possible to read the 
Anne, afterwards 


Duchess of Guise ; Leonora, the too well-known object of Tasso’s love; Alfonso, the 
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Perhaps a prudent caution induced 
Peregrino Morato to withdraw from 
courtly notice, and be as little heard of 
as possible. Be the motive what it 
might, he did retire, and somewhere 
in 1546 his daughter was sent for to 
see him breathe his last. She after- 
wards returned to the court, but not 
to her former favour. By degrees, 
there is no doubt that the influence of 
some of her old masters, particularly 
of the two brothers Sinapi, led her 
too into the obnoxious path. She saw 
more than one of those she most ho- 
noured thrown into prison, persecuted 
and banished, and ready to bear every 
mark of ducal displeasure, rather than 
disavow their honest thoughts; and 
thus, probably, first came to herself, 
a grand awakening from the worldli- 
ness and intellectuality of her former 
life. Before this it seems to have 
been rather a distaste for Catholicism 
than any determined acceptance of 
the faith of her reforming friends. 
This, we know, was the general cha- 
racter of those who thought freely in 
the polite courts of Italy. They loved 
to speculate and were impatient of 
restraint, but a positive rebellion was 
but rarely thought of. In Olympia 
Morata, and in some few others, another 
result took place; and, while history 
does not furnish us with all the par- 
ticulars we could wish for respecting 
these individual cases, we have quite 
enough to enable us to decide on every 
really important point touching the 
conduct they pursued. 

Of our own heroine at all events we 
have ample record, and scarcely any 
thing in biography is more remarkable 
than the coming out of her freed 
spirit from its scholastic shell. No 
doubt some of her mental tendencies 
remained; we find a considerable in- 
clination to indulge in controversial 
metaphysics, and, had unbroken pros- 
perity been her lot, perhaps the old 

dantry would have been brought 
into the new principles ; but the prac- 
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tical life of stern reality which was 
before her afforded no time for mere 
speculation, and it is pleasant to see 
how one by one she drops what was 
unmeaning and over-estimated in the 
former part of her career, to be in- 
vested with the charm of an earnest, 
practical, governing purpose. Hence 
too the large growth of benevolence, 
of which hens is little trace before : 
but now her heart expands, and she 
pours out with ease and fervour the 
full stream of her affectionate sym- 
pathy for friends and fellow-inquirers 
and sufferers. 

We have said that the death of 
her father appears to have been the 
signal for the withdrawal of the re- 
mains of court favour. About the 
same time Anna d’Este, her companion 
and friend, married Francis Duke of 
Guise, and, as the younger sisters, 
Leonora and Lucretia, were never as- 
sociated with her in the same manner, 
her term of service had naturally ex- 
pired, and she henceforth lived at home 
with her sickly mother, two sisters, 
and a brother, till the period of her 
marriage, about two years afterwards. 

Kind friends still remained to her, 
even at the court,—the Lady Lavinia 
de Rovere, of the House of Urbino, 
in particular,—and several others; but 
from the Duchess she received not 
merely no kindness, but positive neg- 
lect, if not injustice and injury. It 
seems to us clear that her own con- 


duct with regard to some among the 


Reformers made her obnoxious to the 
Duke, and that he was willing enough 
to asperse those who put his dukedom 
in jeopardy,—since unquestionably the 
Court of Ferrara had, for a long time, 
been looked on by the Romish see as an 
asylum for heretics. Poverty, then, and 
a struggle both with pecuniary troubles 
and with evil report, were from this 
time the lot of the whole household 
of Morato. 

A new lot and a new land were now 
placed before Olympia. She com- 


future Duke, his persecutor ; Lucretia, Duchess d’Urbino. Tasso was not yet born ; 
but, pass twenty-four years, and we find other theatrical amusements at the same court, 
and there are Leonora and Lucretia and the Duke spectators, and there is the youthful 


Tasso admiring Lastor Fido, and conceiving the idea of his Aminto. 


Stiff, uninte- 


resting compositions, though full of beauties! those beauties soon to be taken up and 
transplanted to another land, where, beneath less propitious skies, they were to lead 
on to the glorious development of our English drama, 
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menced the first out of five years of 


married life late in the yegr 1549, at 
the age of twenty-three. 

Her husband, André Grunthler, 
a German physician, of well-attested 
ability and character, who had come 
to Ferrara for the completion of his 
education, was a zealous religious 
reformer, and by that common link 
was connected with all those friends 
of Olympia, both new and old, from 
whom she had, of late, derived her 
greatest pleasure and comfort. 

Her marriage with this young man 
rendered a separation from part of her 
family necessary, but she took with 
her to her new home her young brother 
Emilio, then only eight years old; and 
when Grunthler, who had left her for 
atime to seek some permanent em- 
ployment in Germany, returned, they 
abandoned Ferrara for ever. 

In the Appendix to M. Jules Bon- 
net’s Memoir, are translations of some 
of Olympia’s letters to her friends, 
which we incline to think the most 
valuable part of the book. Those to 
her husband, during the absence al- 
luded to, prove her devoted affection ; 
and the rest, though in a great measure 
taken up with pious counsels, and at- 
tempts to procure relief for the suffer- 
ing Reformers,* give incidentally very 
touching pictures of her own and her 
husband's difficulties of position—now 
and then also of their pleasures. They 
found rest, sympathy, and efficient aid 
at Augsburg; but the determining 


* We have in view, particularly, her letter from Heidelberg to Anna d’Este, Duchess 
of Guise, whom she thus addresses. ‘‘I do not hesitate to intrust this letter to 
in the hope that you will read it with kindness, as coming from her who was from your 
early years the companion of your studies. You know, indeed, in what pleasant 
familiarity (though still you were ever my mistress and sovereign) we lived together 
for many years, united by common labours and tastes, the remembrance of which ought 
to strengthen our friendship ; -as for me, God knows how gladly, even at this distance, 
I would serve you in any way, whether by word or deed. * * * It is not that I 
regret the life of courts, for such I have declined voluntarily here (in Heidelberg), 
but I desire nothing so fervently as to know that you too are earnest in the study 
of the Sacred Scriptures, which alone can put you in communion with God, and 
support you in the trials of life. Since the day in which, withdrawn by the merciful 
dispensation of Providence from idolatrous Italy, 1 accompanied my husband into 
Germany, you know not the change which has taken place in me. The reading my 
Bible, which used to be wearisome, is become my joy, my study, my employment : 
oh! dear Princess, that it may be so with you! * * * Can you be ignorant of the 
innocence of those men who even now, every day, are condemned to perish in the 
flames for the Gospel’s sake? surely it is your duty to intercede for them. * * * If 
you are dumb, and let them suffer and die without lifting up your voice, you will be an 


accomplice of the persecutors,’’ &c. 


This and other appeals were not made in vain. When, in the midst of religious war, 
one voice spoke in France of justice and mercy, it was that of Anna d’Este. 











cause of their settlement at Schwein- 
furt, the birthplace of Grunthler, was 
the want in that place of a physician 
for the garrison, and a consequent call 
from its council upon him to fill the va- 
cancy. It was bynomeansa position de- 
sired by or agreeable to either of them, 
but they took it without hesitation. 

Yet it could not have been with- 
out much pain that they felt obliged 
to refuse the offer of a far better and 
pleasanter appointment in Lintz, Upper 
Austria. “Our decided resolution,” 
writes Olympia, commissioned by her 
husband to answer the letter, “is to 
remain faithful to the form of religion 
we have embraced ;” and this resolu- 
tion not being compatible with ac- 
ceptance of the proffered professorship, 
it was at once rejected. 

The residence at Schweinfurt gave 
time for much interesting correspond- 
ence. Fourteen months elapsed be- 
fore any news came from those left at 
Ferrara; but, when it did arrive, it 
was troubled and distressing in all ex- 
cept the account it gave of the faith, 
proved even to death, of some of the 
obnoxious reformers. It also wholly 
settled the question of Olympia’s exile 
for life; and from this time she says, 
“T would rather seek a refuge in the 
furthest bounds of the universe than 
return to a country where so much is 
to be endured.” Yet she longs to be 
placed nearer to her former home— 
somewhere “ where I could write of- 
tener to my mother and sisters, whose 
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image is always before me, by night and 
ie 


In aa quiet hours she now and then 
wrote and translated. She turned 
some of the psalms into Greek; and 
she and her husband diligently read 
the Scriptures, and cultivated intimacy 
with some of the pious adherents to 
the Eglise Evangelique of Schwein- 
furt. More than two years passed 
thus. There was at least peace in their 
home, whatever might be the threat- 
ening state of Germany; until, most 
unhappily for Schweinfurt, one am- 
bitious man, Albert of Brandenburg, 
chose to locate himself within its walls, 
and carry on an exterminating war all 
around ;—the more unjustifiably, as, by 
the treaty of Passau, an universal 
quietude ought to have been observed 
by all parties. Of course such out- 
rages could not be allowed. The 
Elector Maurice and other dignitaries 
threw themselves upon the town which 
Albert had made his head quarters. 
They besieged it closely for fourteen 
months, at the conclusion of which pe- 
riod the place was taken, and all the 
the inhabitants subjected to ill usage, 
death, or banishment. Few suffered 
more, short of the preservation of life, 
than Grunthler, his wife, and her 
brother. They lost every article of 
property, and were turned into the 
open country in an inclement season, 
with insufficient clothing and without 
food. In the letter in which Olympia 
details these calamities, she says :— 


“ By the mercy of God we escaped from 
the fire, but twice my husband fell into 
the enemy’s hands. Judge of my despair. 
If ever prayer was ardently proffered, 
mine was so then. * * * * Could you but 
have seen the pitiable state to which I was 
reduced! In tatters, my hair dishevelled, 
without shoes, and obliged even to run in 
this state along the shores of the river, on 
the hard sand and gravel. When I think 
that in this state I actually walked ten 
miles that night, I am astonished, having 
been very ill only the day before; but the 
Lord has had pity on us: by a kind 
stranger hand he has sent us money, and 
led us to a noble family, who have clothed 
and received us honourably ; and now we 
are in the city of Heidelberg, whgye my 
husband has been named Professor of 
Medicine.”’ 
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The family alluded to, that of the 
Counts of Erpach, were connected by 
marriage with Frederic the Second, 
Elector Palatine, and it was through 
their interest that the Professorship of 
Medicine was obtained for Grunthler ; 
but here it may be observed, that 
neither in this place, nor anywhere 
else in the letters of Olympia, is there 
the slightest mention of any such ho- 
nour as that of election to a professo- 
rial chair (which, though not unpre- 
cedented, would have been sufticiently 
remarkable to occasion surely some 
notice from her pen,) being awarded to 
herself. It is also notable that in a 
long and touching letter from her hus- 
band, detailing the circumstances of 
her death, and passing in review her 
character and attainments, there is no 
mention of this circumstance; neither 
is it recorded on her tomb. This ne- 
gative evidence seems to us to tell 
strongly against the vague tradition 
alluded to; but it is extremely proba- 
ble that some rumour of intentions, 
unfulfilled in consequence of the rapid 
decline of her health, may have gone 
abroad. 

We have in her own letters details 
of far other avocations. 

‘* My husband,’’ says she, “ prepares 
his public lectures, and as for me, I spend 
my time in getting together such articles 
of furniture as cannot be dispensed with.’’ 
‘* My weak health,” she adds, * obliges me 
to keep a servant, the only female one I 
can find ; but she wants a gold florin per 
month, still requiring to work on her own 
account. I have submitted, from pure 
necessity, but all the riches of the satraps 
would not allow me to submit to such an 
imposition. Do help me to another ser- 
vant, old or young; I would pay her five 
florins a year,’’ &c.* ; 

Their poverty was indeed such as 
to render every kind of economy ne- 
cessary. 

Thus, when pressed to receive the 
daughter of her old friend and master 
Sinapi, for the purpose of giving her 
the advantages of education and ex- 
ample, she says, “ I will willingly bid 
her welcome here, if she prefers our 
humble interior to that of a court, but 
she must bring hey bed with her, for 
furniture is very dear, and we can 
afford but little.’ 





* Bonnet, 139, 140. 
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One could hardly look, under such 
circumstances, for active help to others, 
though more in need than themselves: 
yet it certainly was given. The poor 
outcasts of Schweinfurt, the sick who 
had been visited in the hospitals there, 
were not forgotten; and the dispenser 
of her alms writes, “ The sum you 
have sent me shall be sacredly devoted 
to the object of your wishes,” though 
“the women you visited have disap- 
peared, no one knows where.” The 
end however both of her own suffer- 
ings, and of the power to alleviate 
those of others, was drawing nigh. At 
no time was Olympia Morata endowed 
with robust health, and the severe 
trials of the past year had left her, 
not weakened merely, but the victim of 
pulmonary disease. ‘Che cold climate 
of Germany rapidly increased her com- 
plaints, while anxiety for her husband, 
who was constantly attending patients 
under the plague then raging in 
Heidelberg, doubtless hastened her 
end. In this state she wrote her last 
letter to her old friend Celio Curione. 


‘* May God preserve you long for the 
good of your church! but as for me, 
dear Celio, I ought to inform you that 
there is no hope of my life being pro- 
longed. Medicine can do nothing for me. 
Most probably this is the last letter you 
will receive from me. My flesh and 
strength are gone. Day and night the 
cough threatens me with suffocation, and 
my pains take from me all sleep. Nothing 
then remains but to render up my soul. 
But to my last breath I shall remember 
all whom I have loved. Let not the 
news of my death grieve you: I know 
who gives me the victory, and I desire to 
depart and be with Jesus.’’ 


She lived but a few days longer. 
Her husband watching over her bed 
saw her smile, and asked the reason, 
“T see nothing before me but the 
purest and brightest light,” she re- 
plied. “Soon,” he observed, “you 
will dwell in that light.” She smiled 
again, and whispered, “ Happy, entirely 
happy!” and in a few more hours she 
passed from quiet sleep to death, on 
the morning of the 7th of November, 
1555, a little before the completion of 
her twenty-ninth year. 

Her husband, who poured forth his 





* So in Bonnet; but surely this is a mistake. 
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sorrow in a letter to their common 
friend Celio Curione, inclosing that last 
farewell from her own pen which we 
have above cited, did not long survive 
her. In two months after her decease 
he fell a victim to the plague, whose 
horrors he had braved with a daring 
which seemed to be almost that of 
despair, and, in a few days more, the 
young brother Emilio followed him in 
his fate. They were all three interred 
in one tomb in the church of St. 
Peter’s, and above it was placed by 
the hand and at the expense of a 
brother professor, William Rascalon, 
a Frenchman, a monumental stone 
bearing the following inscription: 

‘* Deo imm. S. et virtuti ac memorize 
Olympize Morate, Fulvii Morati Man- 
tuani,* viri doctissimi filie, Andree 
Grunthleri medici conjugis, beatissimee 
foeminee, cujus ingenium ac singularis utris- 
que lingue cognitio, in moribus autem 
probatus, summumque pietatis studium, 
supra communem modum semper exis- 
timata sunt. Quod de ejus vita hominum 
judicium, beata mors, sanctissime ac paca- 
tissime ab ea obitu, divino quoque con- 
firmavit testimonio. Obiit, mutato solo, 
a salute pD.L.v. supra mille, suze etatis 
xxix. Hic cum marito et Emilio fratre 
sepulta.’’ 

Thus lived and died a good and 
brave woman, whose fate and mental 
characteristics were alike operated 
upon unfavourably, no doubt, by the 
circumstances of her time, in as far as 
her literary renown has been con- 
cerned, but whose memory must al- 
ways be dear to the pure and con- 
scientious. There can, we think, be 
no question that twenty more years of 
life would have placed her in a very 
different position. As it is, those in- 
fluences which led to the early repres- 
sion of the Reformation in Italy, have 
been successful in overshadowing the 
memory of her es powers in the 
land of her birth, while she herself 
was but just coming into the due ap- 
preciation of modern tongues and li- 
terature. Her divided life leaves in 
both kinds an unsatisfactory result, 
except in so far as it is redeemed by a 
moral excellence and beauty which 
canngt be prized too highly. The im- 
pression to those who take it in the 


A note in our possession taken from 
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worldly point of view is mournful ; to 
others it can hardly be other than 
animating. 

We have to thank M. Jules Bonnet 
for performing in so hearty a manner 
his labour of love. We could wish 
that he had bestowed on his heroine 
alittle less of encomium,—on us fewer 
conjectures, and altogether fewer 
words; but it is a pleasing attempt to 
do justice to an estimable woman, and, 
as such, deserves our grateful acknow- 
ledgements. 

The works of Olympia Morata, con- 
sisting principally of her letters, and 
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a few poems in Latin and Greek, were 
collected and published shortly after 
her death. The first edition appeared 
at Basle, in 1558, edited by Celio 
Curione, and dedicated to Isabella 
Manricha de Bresegna: this was ex- 
hausted in a year after publication. 
A second edition appeared in 1562, 
edited by G. L. Nolten, and dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth. A third 
was published in 1570, under the eye 
of Curione, being his- last labour.— 
While the fourth, printed at Basle in 
1580, is an exact reproduction of the 
preceding one. 





JOHN JEWEL, SOMETIME BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


The Works of John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury. Edited for the Parker Society by 
the Rev. John Ayre, M.A. 4 vols. Cambridge. 


ON the twenty-sixth of May, 1522, 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth landed 
at Dover. A portion of his object was 
to excuse himself with Wolsey for not 
having assisted to raise the Cardinal 
to the -— throne, and to cajole him 
into a belief that on the next vacancy 
the chair of the Fisherman should be 
positively secured for the gifted son of 
the Ipswich butcher. 

This was the last time on which a fo- 
reign sovereign could have found occa- 
sion to visit England on such a mission. 
The epoch was then opening during 
which the Popes ceased to be of any 
vast importance as political individuals. 
At the period of the imperial visit to 
this country, Luther had just planted 
that thorn in the corrupt side of 
Popery, which promises to maintain a 
perpetual irritation. Calvin was then 
a boy at school, yet speculating upon 
things to come. Finally, John Jewel 
Jay in his cradle, just two days old. 
The Saracen in the Eternal City, and 
the Bourbon at her gates, were less 
fatal to the political greatness of the 
Papacy, than were the three humble 
scholars who gave immortality to the 
names we have recorded above. 

On the day of John Jewel’s birth, 
May 24, 1522, the locality, Buden, a 
Devonshire homestead, where the 
hearth of his family had been estab- 
lished for two centuries, the Reforma- 
tion was but five years old. Five 
years later Henry the Eighth had 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XX XVII, 


broken with Rome. The education of 
Jewel, which commenced early, was 
therefore from the beginning a train- 
ing against old traditionary supersti- 
tions. It was somewhat desultory ; 
but of his many masters we know that 
he remembered one with affection, 
Walter Bowen,—doing honour to his 
name only next in degree to that of 
his mother, whose maiden appellation 
of Bellamy he wore upon his private 
seal, and whose memory was one of 
the dearest possessions held by him 
who, of her ten children, alone achieved 
greatness. 

In 1535, at the early age of thirteen, 
he proceeded to Merton College, Ox- 
ford. Here his young mind was as 
irresistibly compelled to contemplate 
the present as to study the past. The 
quiet cloisters were ringing with the 
audacious citation of Henry to Rome, 
hurled at him by the Pontiff in re- 
venge for the execution of Fisher of 
Rochester, whom Paul had but re- 
cently created a Cardinal. Amid the 
turmoil raised alike by political and re- 
ligious adversaries, Jewel was silently 
bent to his work of study, but care- 
fully observant of every event. The 
x A could detect the errors in Tyne- 
dale’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment, and unerringly predict the 
aspect of the time that was approach- 
ing. As Parkhurst, his tutor, watched 
his patient and guileless pupil, he pro- 
phesied that —s Cross would one 
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day ring of him. Never was distinct 
prophecy more literally fulfilled. 

ewel took his degree of B.A. in the 
year 1540, the year famous, or in- 
famous, for the publication of the 
bloody statute, with its six stringent 
articles. The time was now when it 
was the occupation of every man to 
watch the course taken by his neigh- 
bour ; Jewel knew that his strength 
was, according to the Scripture, in 
* sitting still.” During this time, when 
those against the Pope were burned 
and those who were for him were hung, 
when Protestant and Romanist pe- 
rished in the same fire, and when the 
Romanist was wont to declare that the 
most grievous portion of the penalty 
was the being condemned to suffer in 
heretical company, Jewel so bore him- 
self as to win the esteem of adversaries 
as well as the love of friends. While 
penal fires were blazing in one direc- 
tion, and bonfires to celebrate the 
marriage of the King with Katharine 
Howard were flaming in another, 
Jewel kept the even tenor of his stu- 


dious way, storing up treasures of 


learning for himself, imparting of his 
rich wisdom to eagerly listening pupils, 
now walking and reciting aloud in the 
woods near Shotover, by way of re- 
creation, and seldom leaving Oxford 
for any lengthened period, save when 
the plague drove him thence, as it 
once did, to Witney, where he caught 
the rheumatism, which rendered him 
lame for life. 

There probably never existed a 
more indefatigable reader than Jewel; 
the evidence of it runs through every 
paragraph of these four volumes. Mr. 
Ayre, in his introductory biography, 
describes Jewel as being indeed largely 
given to reading, but still more to 
writing. That he was a voluminous 
writer needs not now to be told, but 
he was a perfect helluo librorum. There 
are nearly six hundred citations from 
various authors in his Defence of the 
Church of England, and yet his ad- 
versary Cole charged him with writing 
much and reading little. “How,” 
said Jewel, in reply, “ how are you so 
privy to my reading? Wise men 
avouch no more than they know. Ye 
lacked shift when ye were driven to 
write thus.” In worldly wealth Jewel 
was never rich, in learned lore he 
abounded profusely. When he took 


his degree of M.A. in 1545, Parkhurst 
defrayed the expenses; aid, too, came 
from other quarters. One Chambers, 
the agent of individuals who appear to 
have been desirous of helping those 
whom Parkhurst merrily described as 
“ beggarly Oxford scholars,” and whose 
views were anti-papal, awarded Jewel 
61. a-year to buy books. Mr. Ayre 
computes this sum as being “ probably 
equal to 60/. at present ;” a most er- 
roneous computation, if he mean there- 
by that the smaller sum would then 
purchase what could be procured now 
only at ten times the amount. If we 
take into consideration the present 
value of books rather than of money, 
and contrast therewith the worth of 
the same commodity in Jewel’s early 
days, we shall find that he could pro- 
cure more volumes now for six pounds 
sterling than he could have done in 1540. 

With the accession of Edward VI. 
in 1547, came a brief period of peace, 
enjoyed in intercourse with Peter 
Martyr and other men of similar in- 
tellectual quality. Jewel’s ordination 
is supposed to have taken place in 
1551, when he “took the cure of 
Sunninghill near Abingdon,” residing 
however at Oxford, and generally pro- 
ceeding to his duty, lame as he was, 
on foot. Ilis early addresses lose no- 
thing by contrast with those of a later 
date. ‘Those delivered by the young 
scholar, at Oxford, are especially re- 
markable for their energetic denuncia- 
tion of idleness and every other vice, 
expressed in Latin equally powerful 
and elegant. In the days of King 
Edward his sermons to the mixed con- 
gregations of the time exhibited an 
almost fierceness of warmth against 
Popery, especially the “paper cells 
and painted walls of purgatory.” On 
these occasions, we are told that he 
wished that his voice had been “ equal 
to the great bell of Osney, that he 
might ring in the dull ears of the deaf 
Papists.” For this mission he had but 
short opportunity. It was interrupted 
in 1553 by the accession of Mary, 
when the authorities of his college 
ejected him. His farewell to them, as 
printed in the Appendix, is exquisitely 
touching ; and Broadgate Hall, which 
did not assume the style and title of 
Pembroke College till 1624, might be 
proud at giving hospitality and a home 
to so noble a supplicant. 
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He had now a delicate task to per- 
form, but it was performed with rare 
ability. In his capacity of public 
orator he had to write a letter to the 
queen congratulating her on her ac- 
cession. Jewel has been charged with 
insincerity for this, but we are unable 
to recognise any justice in the accusa- 
tion. He acknowledged her as right- 
ful queen, and trusted that her reign 
might continue to the end without 
blood. As he concluded reading a 
copy of the document to the Uni- 
versity, the great bell of Christ Church 
rang out “to mass ;” and the reign of 
persecution had commenced. 

It is pleasant, amid the terrible re- 
cords of this time, to meet with some- 
thing creditable to opr common nature. 
Thus, if Bonner kept alive the flames 
of persecution, good old Fekenham, as 
hearty a Papist as any of them, scat- 
tered the faggots and saved the con- 
demned, whenever it was in his power 
to do so. The thorough goodness of 
the old Dean’s heart is exemplified by 
another trait. As he was planting the 
elm trees which now wave their leafy 
honours in the Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, some one told him that he 
was doing a fool’s work, and making a 
pleasant place for heretical successors. 
“ What then ?” said the good old man, 
“they who come after me may be 
pious men who will love the shade 
cast by my elms, and who will thank 
me for it.” Ile was right, and the 
Fekenham elms still stand to win the 
gratitude of those who remember the 
gentle spirit that presided at their 
planting. 

When Cranmer and Ridley were 
brought from the Tower to Oxford, 
in 1554, to defend opinions, if they 
could, against men who were deter- 
mined upon destroying all who opposed 
their own, Jewel acted as their notary. 
The issue of that unfairly conducted 
disputation justified Hooper in his 
refusal to submit to anything like it at 
Cambridge. It was followed, of course, 
by peril to the notary. The Romish 
articles were placed before him; and, 
to preserve a life that he knew might 

et do good service to a glorious cause, 
he followed the example of Cranmer, 
of Scory, and of Barlow, and gave 
them his reluctant subscription. This 
would not have saved him from the 
stake, but it afforded him just sufficient 
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time to make his escape. After much 
suffering, he reached Frankfort in 
March 1555, just a week before Cran- 
mer perished. Previous to leaving 
Oxford he had written a hasty note to 
his old tutor, Parkhurst, of whose 
whereabout he was uncertain. The 
_ is characteristic of the writer, 
who, smiling as it were through his 
tears, inquires whether his old familiar 
friend be in fletu an in Fleto! 

Frankfort was then crowded with 
religious refugees, who, in their worship, 
had generally agreed to follow the 
custom of the French reformers, 
abolishing the liturgy and doing away 
with responses. Jewel's first care on 
arriving was to publicly condemn him- 
self for having submitted in faintness 
of heart to sign the Romish Articles. 
This confession set him right with the 
community, among whom however 
serious division at once ensued. Jewel 
disliked the surplice but he reverenced 
the liturgy, and he cooperated zea- 
lously with the men who restored the 
service book at Frankfort and ejected 
plain speaking John Knox, on pretence, 
tolerably well founded it must be con- 
fessed, that the Scotish reformer was 
so continually preaching against the 
Emperor as to expose the whole re- 
fugee community to peril of expul- 
sion. Jewel subsequently acknow- 
ledged to alittle “ swelling of temper ” 
in the matter of the Frankfort con- 
troversy. The graceful confession of 
error was ever a marked feature in 
Jewel’s character. 

At this period Strasburg, Zurich, 
and Basle were especially crowded by 
English refugees, chiefly Protestant 
clergymen. The printing offices of 
those localities furnished them with 
employment. Each office was as a 
little temple of learning, and none but 
learned men were welcome there. At 
Strasburg resided tolerant Grindal, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
a man whose memory is venerated to 
this day by the members of the French 
Protestant Church in London, of which 
church, unepiscopally organised as it 
was, he was ever the warm friend and 
gallant protector. There too was Pe- 
ter Martyr, and thither Jewel repaired ; 
but he left it after a brief sojourn for 
Zurich, where the English exiles were 
“eating their finger nails,” as Gar- 
diner exultingly expressed it, and 
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where, with little exception, Jewel 
continual to reside during the re- 
mainder of his exile. 

The intelligence of the death of 
Mary took a fortnight ere it reached 
the English community at Zurich, and 
Jewel, hurried as he was, consumed 
fifty-seven days on his journey home. 
The aspect of Oxford wounded him 
sorely. All religion, virtue, and learn- 
ing had, he says, disappeared; the 
judges of Cranmer had fallen into 
every uncleanness, and the university 
had plunged after them without chance 
of recovery. The following, from a 
letter to Peter Martyr, has reference 
to this matter. 


** Brooke, Bishop of Gloucester, a beast 
of most impure life and yet more impure 
conscience, a short time before his death 
exclaimed in a most woful manner that 
he was now condemned by his own judg- 
ment. Your friend Smith, the renowned 
patron of chastity, has been taken in adul- 
tery, and on that account, a most unusual 
thing in any other case, while Mary was 
yet living, by a new and unprecedented 
method of proceeding, was ordered to re- 
tire from the theological chair. Bruerne 
too has been compelled for a similar of- 
fence, only the more flagitious, to relin- 
quish the professorship of Hebrew. I 
write nothing about Marshall, for fear of 
defiling my paper. You have before heard 
respecting Watson. But why, say you, 
do you make mention of such persons ? 
Simply, that you may learn by what kind 
of judges it was fitting that Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Latimer should be condemned.” 


It will be seen that Jewel would, 
on occasion, employ strong language. 
In the original of the above Brooke of 
Gloucester is a “ bestia impurissime 
vite ;” so in another letter we find that 
Christopher of Chichester, that brawl- 
ing Bishop, “ rabulum episcopum,” is 
dead. The fact is that there was no 
more lack of courtesy in these expres- 
sions than was compensated for by 
truth, and besides it was the rough 
but honest fashion of the day to call 
things 7 their right names. There is 
not a letter throughout the corre- 
spondence in these volumes that does 
not testify to the gentleness and sin- 
cerity of Jewel’s nature. Offenders 
come in for something of rugged ci- 
— it is true, but let the writer be 
speaking of or to a friend worthy of 
his love, and straightway there is an 
expansion of heart, a warmth of affec- 
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tion, and a true earnestness of esteem, 


that win our admiration. His serene 
temper is seldom disturbed; in his 
most anxious moments he has thought 
for others. Nelson, as he sailed to- 
wards the French fleet off Trafalgar, 
could write home directions for pre- 
venting little Horatia from falling into 
the horse-pond ; so Jewel, in the midst 
of storms, could think of the “ perry” 
for one who loved the beverage ; and, 
as for vigorous language, he falls far 
short of St. Bernard in distributing it, 
without reference to the pain it might 
give, when occasion required. ‘There 
is something now and then even fro- 
licsome in his expression-—as where he 
laughs at the supposed infirmities of 
old age in Julius, gnd declares that he 
could give him any thing to serve him 
—“ Yea, even a halter”—with all his 
heart. We can ourselves almost hear 
that “ brawling” child who used to 
annoy his quiet at Zurich, and of 
whom there is a graphic reminiscence 
in one of the postscripts. But how 
the reminiscence is sugared to the 
mother by the tender kiss, the “ basi- 
olum,” sent to the noisy little fellow, 
whom he loved despite of his boister- 
ousness—and then what gallant mes- 
sages to the matron, and how the gra- 
vity of the puritan is mingled therein 
with the gay courtesy of the cavalier ! 

Soon after his return to England he 
was engaged in a controversy with the 
out-going Marian — upon the 
lawfulness (which he maintained) of 
celebrating public worship in a lan- 
guage intelligible to all. Subsequently 
he was employed with others in visit- 
ing the dioceses, and finally he was 
elected Bishop of Salisbury, on the 
21st of August, 1559. 

Elizabeth loved to listen to the old 
Paul’s Cross preacher. Both his ser- 
mons, and the report made by him of 
the reforming visitation above alluded 
to, furnish traces, however, of super- 
stitious belief, even in the strong mind 
of him who could so readily detect, 
expose, and denounce superstition in 
his fellows. The gigantic intellect, 
that looked down with scorn upon the 
fables and fictions that had almost 
buried beneath them the remnant of 
Christianity that tarried with Rome, 
yielded a full credence to the existence 
and malignity of witches. 

‘¢ Witches and sorcerers, within these 
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last few years, are marvellously increased 


within your grace’s realm. These eyes 
have seen most evident and manifest marks 
of their wickedness. Your grace’s sub- 
jects pine away, even unto the death; 
their colour fadeth, their flesh rotteth, 
their speech is benumbed, their senses are 
bereft. Wherefore your poor subject’s 
most humble petition to your highness is 
that the laws touching such malefactors 
may be put in due execution; for the shoal 
of them is great, their doing horrible, their 
malice intolerable, the examples most mi- 
serable, and I pray God they never prac- 
tice further than upon the subject.” 


Perhaps this last phrase is the key 
to Jewel’s meaning. The Romanists 
of the day were constantly prophesy- 
ing the method and period of the 
Queen’s death, and it was against this 
sort of sorcery, the more perilous from 
being purely political, that he would 
have had the law vigilant and justice 
prepared. Still there was a disposi- 
tion of mind in him testifying to an 
alacrity for belief in the marvellous. 

His spirit was sorely vexed at the 
crucula, the little silver cross, which 
the Queen retained in her chapel; 
but, on the other hand, Marians and 
Arians were disappearing. ‘The young 
men will fly off from religion, the 
young clergy will cling to those relics 
of the Amorites, the vestments; but 
then Sir William Petre, a rigid Ro- 
manist, sends his friendly regards to 
Peter Martyr, and even in that there 
is something cheering. There was a 
time of sore trial; but at last he re- 
marks with self-gratulation that reli- 
gion could at length be exercised in 
peace, adding, as a significant com- 
mentary, “ the Marian Bishops are in 
the Tower.” He only cared for their 
safe keeping, he would not have pur- 
chased the peace at the cost of a fiery 
persecution. It is amusing to hear 
him, in London, sigh at the Queen 
being “a long way off in Kent.” The 
following from Salisbury, in August, 
1562, is enough to make us sigh also. 


‘¢ There has been throughout the whole 
of this present year, an incredibly bad 
season both as to the weather and the 
state of the atmosphere; neither sun, nor 
moon, nor winter, nor spring, nor sum- 
mer, nor autumn, has performed its ap- 
propriate office. It has rained so abund- 
antly, and almost without intermission, as 
if the heavens could hardly do anything 
else. Out of this contagion monstrous 
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births ‘have followed, infants with hide- 
ously deformed bodies, some being quite 
without heads, some with heads belonging 
to other creatures, some born without 
arms, legs, or shin bones. Some were 
mere skeletons entirely without flesh, al- 
most as the image of death is generally re- 
presented. Similar births have been pro- 
duced in abundance from swine, mares, 
cows, and domestic fowls.’’ 


All this is, of course, to be taken 
with considerable deductions. Most, 
if not all, of these prodigies were en- 

endered in the fertile brains of the 
Roman Catholics; and were invented 
to serve as the necessary marvels that 
should attend on the death of the 
Queen. Under the conviction that 
the predicted time was come, (in this 
very year 1562,) the two young Poles, 
the nephews of the Cardinal, rushed 
into that sweeping conspiracy for which 
Elizabeth so magnanimously forgave 
them. The Queen was much more 
troubled by other monstrous simulacra 
than those noticed above. The country 
was overrun with hideous portraits, 
horrible counterfeit presentments of 
her self, and this so touched the woman 
in her that it was not thought beneath 
the Queen’s dignity to issue an order 
in council for the purpose of suppress- 
ing these unflattering likenesses of 
England’s Majesty. As for the people, 
they speedily had little leisure to 
trouble themselves about either pro- 
digies or portraits. The English arm 
that had surrendered Havre, whic 
Warwick had seized as the promised 
compensation for the loss of Calais, was 
on its way home. It did not return 
possessionless. It brought back with 
it the plague, and desolation sat at 
thousands of the hearths of Britain. 

Amid the plots and rumours of plots, 
of plagues, and of the marvels in na- 
ture, which were made to give sanction 
to conspiracy, Jewel produced, still in 
1562, a greater marvel than them all, 
his “ Apologia Ecclesiz Anglicane.” 
The vast amount of learning alone ex- 
hibited in that unparalleled work was 
satisfactorily accounted for by the 
enemies of the author by supposing, 
nay by asserting, that he was assisted 
by an evil genius! His adversaries 
had been provoked to this by the au- 
dacity with which Jewel had denied at 
Paul's Cross the antiquity of Romish 
tenets, and by his subsequent chal- 
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lenge, on seven-and-twenty points of 
difference, to produce any one sufli- 
cient sentence out of any ancient father 
or general council, from Holy Serip- 
ture, or from the primitive Church, 
that agreed with the Romish doctrine. 
He offered to make submission to 
Rome, if his challenge were satisfac- 
torily answered. Straight upon this 
defiance appeared the “ Apologia,” 
which, for the benefit of the people at 
large, the mother of Lord Bacon trans- 
lated into vigorous Anglo-Saxon. ‘The 
Apology received the sanction of Con- 
vocation and the approval of the State, 
and copies were ordered to be kept in 
every church; an order which might 
find fitting obedience now, not indeed 
literally, but by the issue of one of 
those popular editions which should 
render it a facility of access to the 
humblest hearth whereat religion 
dwells and truth is valued. 

This work is one continued argu- 
mentative triumph from its opening 
phrase to the “Finis.” It shows the 
necessity for, and the lawfulness of, 
the Reformation, the orthodoxy of the 
Church which thence arose, the vali- 
dity of her orders and sacraments, and 
the duty imperative on all those who 
loved the uncorrupted truth to aban- 
don Rome. But, above all, this work 
is for ever glorious for its defence of 
common and universal Protestanism, 
—recognizing the Christianity of com- 
munities of good men presbyterianly 
organized, as well as that of the people 
of England, who had followed what he 
considered the better form of epis- 
copacy. It is pleasant to find that 
* Santtery ” of to-day has the same 
spirit of Christian‘charity which in- 
fluenced “ Salisbury” nearly three 
hundred years ago. 

Allusion is made by the biographer 
of Jewel to the charge of having fal- 
sified some of his quotations. Mr. 
Ayre does not notice who was the 
chief accuser on this point. It was 
Dodd (or rather Hugh Tootle, for 
Dodd was an assumed name), the au- 
thor of the Romanist Church History. 
Dodd affirms that the falsification was 
so proved that many Protestants se- 
ceded in consequence to the Church 
of Rome. If this latter were the case, 
they were but the dupes of clever de- 
luders. Jewel made his quotations 
from manuscripts which he had, for 
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the most part, seen ; the Romanists re- 
ferred to printed editions from which 
designing editors had purposely omit- 
ted the passages which gave force to 
the arguments of their great adversary. 

The Apology was of course simul- 
taneously attacked by hosts of assail- 
ants ; who, however, ultimately yielded 
their cause to the championship of Hard- 
ing, an old acquaintance of Jewel’s, 
and a seceder to Rome. Neither the 
gallantry nor the power of Harding 
can be disallowed. Jewel undervalued 
neither, and by so doing he exhibited 
more distinctly his own irresistible 
might. In his “ Defence,” in reply to 
the Romish champion, he accepts ever 
one of his points, and foils them all. 
Foot by foot, inch by inch, he drives 
in his enemy ; he beats down his de- 
fences, disarms him, and after a sharp 
turn at wrestling flings him on the 
ground, and, with a cheerful laugh, 
leaves him there in his ultimate worth- 
lessness. By the Apology and Defence, 
the immortality of the writer in the 
hearts of Englishmen has long been 
secured ; and editions like this before 
us will serve to maintain in continual 
freshness that which, even without 
them, could not altogether fade. 

It is well known that Jewel had no 
fondness for the vestments. These 
offended many, and his object was to 
conciliate all. When, however, the 
Lower House of Convocation refused, 
by a vote of fifty-nine to fifty-eight, 
to curtail ceremonies and make other 
concessions to the ultra-reformers in 
the Church, Jewel manifested a lead- 
ing trait in his character by lending 
ready obedience to the law, and en- 
forcing it strictly on others. His fixed- 
ness on this point, inwardly reluctant 
as he was, is declared in his corre- 
spondence. Obedience to the law was 
an imperative requirement, but with 
such obedience he chided no man who 
sought to obtain a change in the law 
itself. The same spirit impelled him 
when he wrote his congratulatory ad- 
dress on the accession of Mary. The 
style of that document, wherein every 
word bears evidence of having been 
thoughtfully weighed, is indicative of 
allegiance to the Queen, while in it 
there is no trace of affection for the 
woman. There were many features 
too in the conduct of Elizabeth with 
respect to the Church, which met from 
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him with censure of some warmth, 
privately expressed, but difference of 
opinion was, in his eyes, no authority 
for disloyalty. 

Jewel was inducted to his bishopric 
in 1559. The “steward of his house 
closed his eyes in the Lord” on the 
2nd September, 1571. He had not 
completed half a century of years, and 
of those the busiest twelve had been 


spent in the exercise of his office of 


bishop,—so spent as to leave his ex- 
ample for apostolic spirit, for un- 
wearied assiduity, for fatherly affec- 
tion, for zeal that never wearied, and 
for charity rarely equalled,—a model 
to be followed by all who may succeed 
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to a mission of like awful responsibili- 
ties. His last words were, “O Lord, 
in thee have I trusted; let me never 
be confounded!” Whereupon his old 
adversaries published that remorse 
hung over his dying couch, and that 
Heaven had visited him with con- 
fusion. Memorials to his friends, a 
valuable library, and a small fortune, 
6007. were all he had to leave. They 
bespeak the character of the man, who 
valued friendship and learning far 
above the mere possession of money, 
and who accounted that only of value 
in its application to the relief of those 
who were at once needy and merito- 
rious. J.D. 


re 


ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 
Part V. 


AT COURT LUT NOT A COURTIER.—PIRKHEIMER,.— ‘SICKINGEN. 


IT was not with the design of be- 
coming a courtier or promoting in any 
manner or degree his worldly interests 
that Hutten had entered the service 
of Archbishop Albert. He knew that 
he was leagued for ever by a doom 
that he could not resist to the free 
minds of Europe, whose noble voca- 
tion it was to make other minds free. 
He felt no wish to desert his mission, 
whatever perils it might bring. With 
the gallantry of the paladin there was 
the persistency of the martyr in Ulrich, 
and he was not the man to be tossed 
to and fro by weak and silly hesitan- 
cies after having entered on a great 
enterprise, or rooted himself in a great 
resolve. But he knew how much 
wider and deeper influence would flow 
from each of his actions, how much 
more might each of his utterances 
would carry, if he were shielded by 
some powerful protector, than if he 
continued the solitary student, or the 
wandering scholar. He hoped also, 
no doubt, to confirm Albert in his 
plans and intentions of reform; and 
the example of a reforming prince, 
especially as that prince occupied so 
high a situation in the Church, might 
be expected to work potently for the 
regeneration of Germany. In those 
days, men in exalted positions had 
something more than the mere sem- 
blance of authority, and, instead of 


being compelled to obey public opinion, 
were themselves in a large measure 
creators of that opinion. Indeed, 
what we call a public did not then 
exist. A nation was glorious or insig- 
nificant in proportion as its ruler 
stamped a stronger or weaker impress 
of his individuality on it. Hero-wor- 
ship was still a reality, not a thing for 
picturesque phrases to be written 
about. So that to be the humblest 
counsellor of a ruler was sometimes to 
have more sway than a monarch pos- 
sesses in our age of newspapers. 
Whatever inducements Ulrich von 
Hutten might have had to enter the 
service of the enlightened Archbisho 
of Mentz, he soon began to speak with 
his accustomed frankness of the an- 
noyances connected with a mode of 
life, which previously he had only 
known from the reports of others. One 
of his most intimate friends was Hein- 
rich Stromer, the Archbishop’s physi- 
cian, who united to great eminence in 
his profession, the most amiable man- 
ners, the noblest integrity, a highly 
cultivated mind, and most various ac- 
quirements. No one was more zea- 
lous in promoting all liberal arts, no 
one struggled more strenuously against 
the debasing dominance of an arro- 
gant priesthood. Among those whose 
esteem Stromer enjoyed, was Erasmus. 
He left behind him several medical 
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and other works, but, better than they, 
a name enrolled among the generous, 
the honourable, and the brave. Stro- 
mer thought it a pity that the wise 
and witty things which Hutten scat- 
tered so freely in conversation about 
courts and courtiers should not take 
a shape and substance somewhat more 
abiding. At Stromer’s request there- 
fore Ulrich wrote a Latin dialogue, 
entitled “ Misaulus,” in which the in- 
terlocutors are an old and a young 
courtier, and in which, with much 
humour and satirical keenness, the dis- 
comfort and bondage incident to at- 
tendance at Court are portrayed. 
He could not expect this satire to give 
any offence to the Archbishop, as he 
resented him with a copy of it, and 

in the dedicatory epistle to Stromer 
he pronounces on Albert a most elo- 
quent eulogium. It was during the 
Diet at Augsburg that “ Misaulus” 
was composed. /Eneas Sylvius, who 
under the name of Pius II. was Pope 
from 1458 to 1464, had treated the 
same subject. As Pius II. had him- 
self been a courtier, what he had to 
say, “ De Miseria Curialium,” was the 
more attentively listened to. ‘Lhe 
fifth edition of “ Misaulus,” which was 
printed at Basle in 1519, had a pre- 
face addressed to Sir Thomas More, 
- the celebrated printer Frobenius. 

hile Frobenius speaks of Pius the 
Second’s work disparagingly, he praises 
that of Hutten in the warmest terms, 
maintaining that in him the genius of 
Lucian had been revived, a compli- 
ment all the more graceful, as Lucian 
in one of his dialogues had painted the 
court and the courtier with a force 
and a fidelity such as, says Frobe- 
nius, no Apelles, no Parrhasius would 
have surpassed with the pencil. Fro- 
benius informs More that he had been 
occupied in printing the Utopia, so 
that the Englishman “ might know 
that his gifted mind was appreciated 
not by his countrymen only, but by 
all the world.” 

Hutten sent a copy of the Misaulus 
to Bilibald Pirkheimer, one of the 
many illustrious men whose cordial 
regard and fraternal advice made the 
dark hours bright and the bitter mo- 
ments sweet in a career full of vicissi- 
tude. His life deserves a brief record, 
not merely from his having cast the 
gleam of a noble valiant nature, a fine 
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and furnished intellect, across Hutten’s 
ath, but from his showing by what 
irresistible necessity in that age men 
of action were forced to be men of 
thought, in order that they might be 
the better men of action. There are 
periods when the man of thought must 
remain wholly such, while the man of 
action cuts himself off as widely as he 
can with his sword from the region of 
the speculative. At such periods 
thought is deep while action is heroic, 
and social existence has poetic full- 
ness, unity, and breadth. In feudal- 
ism there were properly two worlds 
only, the cloister and the camp; for 
the city was merely a fortified camp, 
and the castle nothing more than a 
fortified cloister. When feudalism be- 
gan to decay the boundaries between 
the two worlds were broken down. 
The spirit of the camp passed into the 
cloister, the spirit of the cloister passed 
into the camp. Something was gained, 
but much was lost by the transition. 
Treasures of contemplation, which had 
long been hidden and hoarded as the 
delights of a few lonely but holy souls, 
were scattered into the common bosom 
of mankind, to bless, it may be, but 
also to be vulgarised and wasted. 
Depth departed as popularity grew. 
And what sacred delicacy, how many 
divine idealisms, how es angelic 
devotions, how many miraculous asso- 
ciations and memories, must have va- 
nished for ever, when the warrior’s 
remorseless tread, and the citizen’s 
coarse laugh, came to desecrate the 
cloistral sanctuary! From the com- 
mixture of the cloister and the camp 
arose something partaking of both, the 
polemical spirit ; something aggressive 
as the latter, yet aggressive only that 
it might realise the meditative ten- 
dencies of the former. The new spirit 
generated a new race. The soldier 
became the student, the student be- 
came the soldier. Having to carry 
the burden of an idea, in addition to 
his armour, the soldier was thereby 
the weaker. But the student, if he 
did not pierce so far down into the 
mysterious essence and beautiful affi- 
nity of things, immensely extended 
his empire on the surface of that soil 
into the mines of which he no longer 
cared or dared to penetrate. Philoso- 
phy deserted her sister Religion to 
become the handmaid of Science. De- 
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barred from any longer nourishing 
with profoundest thoughts tender and 
pious hearts, that had elected monastic 
seclusion at once as a dwelling and a 
defence, philosophy hammered into 
weapons of conflict the precious ves- 
sels in which she had presented spi- 
ritual food to those hearts. It is in 
this polemical atmosphere that for 
good or evil we have been living for 
three centuries. 

Bilibald Pirkheimer sprang from an 
ancient and distinguished family. He 
was born at Eichstadt in 1470, and 
was the son of Johannes Pirkheimer, 
who was in the service and stood high 
in the favour of the Archbishop Sig- 
mund of Austria. For music he early 
displayed an ardent relish and ex- 
ceeding talent. But the clangour of 
arms had soon more attraction for him 
than music, and he gave himself up 
with passion to all military exercises 
and feats. It was very unwillingly, 
therefore, that he went, at his father’s 
desire, to learn law at the university 
of Padua, where, however, not law 
but the Greek language formed his 
ae study. fter residing at 

adua three years he went thence to 
Pavia. Here he greatly extended the 
range of his literary and scientific 
pursuits, including mathematics, astro- 
nomy, history, but especially arche- 
ology. When he had spent four years 
at Pavia in learned labours he re- 
turned to his native country. In the 
year 1499 the war broke out between 
the Swiss and the Suabian Alliance. 
At the head of the Alliance stood the 
Emperor Maximilian. Pirkheimer was 
chosen commander of the troops which 
the city of Nurnberg contributed to 
the Alliance, and, though the campaign 
ended disastrously for the allies, his 
skill and bravery were cordially con- 
fessed by friends and by foes. He 
carried back with him from the war 
something better than the shame of 
defeat. He was inspired with the 
warmest respect for the Swiss, though 
he had seen them only by the light of 
clashing swords. He wrote a history 
of Switzerland and also of the war in 
which he had just been engaged, and 
both with such impartiality and even 
with such fervent praise of the enemy, 
that no one could have suspected that 
he had stood face to face with the 
Swiss in hot and deadly strife. By the 
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citizens of Nurnberg he was elected 
to the highest offices which they had 
it in their power to confer upon him, 
and was frequently sent by them as 
Ambassador, first to the Emperor 
Maximilian and afterwards to Charles 
the Fifth. He likewise represented 
Nurnberg at several of the Imperial 
diets with the sagacity of the statesman 
and the eloquence of the orator. His 
political occupations however did not 
diminish his zeal in the cause of science 
nor interrupt his literary progress. He 
purchased for large sums the best edi- 
tions of the Greek and Latin classics, 
and made a collection of rare and 
valuable manuscripts. His love for art 
led to an intimate friendship between 
himand Albert Durer, which continued 
to the death of the latter about two 
years before his own. ‘The early de- 
cease of a beloved wife clouded a life 
whose general flow was prosperous and 
serene. He also suffered excruciating 
torments from frequent attacks of the 
gout. The greatest and best men of 
his time gave him their affection and 
esteem. To him Ulrich von Hutten 
breathed all his troubles and perplex- 
ities, and gladly accepted his counsels, 
in which the tenderness of the brother 
and the wisdom of the father were 
beautifully blended. Pirkheimer died 
in his sixtieth year as universally la- 
mented as he had been universally 
honoured ; his last words were, “* May 
God bless my native land, and send to 
the Church peace!” Eoban Hess ce- 
lebrated his virtues in a noble Latin 
elegy. 

Iutten, when sending the Misaulus 
to Pirkheimer, requested his friend’s 
honest impartial opinion regarding it. 
This he freely communicated in a brief 
Latin letter plentifully interlarded 
with Greek, which was then as lavishly 
used to spoil good Latin as French is 
now used to spoil good English. He 
expressed, half in jest half in earnest, 
his wonder that Hutten, whose ex- 
perience of court life had been so 
small, should venture to speak with so 
knowing an air of its secrets. Only 
after moving hourly in it for long 
years ought the author to have thought 
of delineating its peculiarities and un- 
veiling its corruptions. He breathed 
an ardent wish that Hutten would 
escape its dangers and deceptions, and 
concluded with generous admiration of 
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Ulrich’s genius, character, and learn- 


ing. 

To Pirkheimer’s letter Hutten re- 
plied in a long Latin epistle, written 
with great eloquence and earnestness, 
and containing many interesting de- 
tails respecting his past history, his 
present mode of life, and the ruling 
aspirations of his nature. A portion 
of this epistle will always retain much 
value, that which describes the miser- 
able and monotonous existence led by 
the feudal lords in their strongholds. 
Those who are so enchanted by read- 
ing historical romances whose subjects 
are drawn from the Middle Ages, will 
find nothing of the romantic here. 
Something between the gloomiest 
prison and the filthiest farmhouse, such 
was the feudal stronghold, according 
to Ulrich von Hutten, who had been 
born and had spent his early years in 
one. Now and then into the gloom 
and the filth was a supply of hard 
knocks thrown by way of variety, and 
hard knocks are romantic enough—to 
read about. Still we are no Utili- 
tarians, and would not deprive our 
brethren of the pleasure which they 
find in idealising all history into fable. 

There must have been in Hutten an 
unconquerable spirit, such as is seldom 
foundin amortal. During long years, 
besides his other sorrows, afllictions, 
and misfortunes, he had suffered an 
amount and intensity of physical tor- 
ment such as, if delineated with as 
much detail as his German biogra- 
phers have bestowed on it, would appal 
the least sensitive of our readers. ‘The 
numerous remedies which he tried 
were often more painful than the 
disease itself. The sight of such in- 
cessant and accumulated pangs in- 
duced a friend to counsel him to termi- 
nate with his own hand a life crowded 
only with misery. From this dark and 
desperate deed Hutten’s principles and 
his stoical energy of character alike 
shrank. The kind friend then thought 
that it would be an act of signal mercy 
to do for him what his silly scruples 
restrained him from doing for himself. 

The scheme was not accomplished, 
as the kind friend probably did not 
find other kind friends ready to co- 
operate with him in it. About the 
time that the Misaulus was published 
Hutten was persuaded by the phy- 
sician Stromer to submit to a more 
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regular and lengthened course of treat- 
ment than he had yet tried. This was 
followed by the most beneficial effects, 
not the least striking the prodigious 
intellectual activity which Hutten at 
this time displayed. But, while hurling 
his impetuous polemical energy in all 
directions, now throwing a fatal dart 
at monks and monkery, now at courts 
and courtiers, now at the lethargy of 
the German princes and their political 
indifference, now at the corruptions 
and despotic pretensions of Rome, he 
was summoned by a concourse of 
events to directer and deadlier war- 
fare than that of the pen with his old 
foe and the foe of his race, Duke Ul- 
rich af Wurtemberg. 

The complaints against the Duke ac- 
cumulated in number and in force at the 
Emperor’s throne; the Hutten family 
and the German nobility were loud in 
their cry for revenge; the Dukes of Ba~ 
varia demanded satisfaction for the 
injuries and insults which had been 
heaped on their sister, now a fugitive 
with them; denunciations of the Duke’s 
violence arose from every quarter ; 
the Emperor himself had frequently 
been offended by the rebellious spirit 
which the Duke had displayed toward 
him; he resolved therefore to chastise 
Ulrich, signally and potently, for his 
turbulence, depravity, and disobe- 
dience, and he appointed the cele- 
brated Francis von Sickingen com- 
mander of the troops to be sent against 
the haughty and lawless prince. 

Sickingen was the accomplished 
type of the true and valorous knight: 
most a hero when most abounded 
around him the unheroic; great in 
prosperity, but far greater in misfor- 
tune; boundlessly ambitious in an 
age when not to be ambitious would 
have been a cowardice and a crime, 
his magnanimity transcended his am- 
bition. From his earliest youth men 
remembered how much his heart was 
fixed, not on high things alone, but on 
the highest. In all his enterprises, 
however insignificant they might be in 
themselves, there was something mar- 
vellous and extraordinary from the 
plenitude of pith which he poured into 
them, and from the Titan’s stamp 
which he left on his most trifling ac- 
tions. Rich, in possession of some of 
the noblest castles along the Rhine, 
joining to the thirst for military re- 
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nown military skill, only surpassed by 
his military daring, with a clear glance 
and a political sagacity, which were 
never at fault except when the chi- 
valry of his character too grandly 
predominated, he had not to reveal by 
colossal feat all that he had of colossal 
faculty before acquiring wide and 
kingly influence in Suabia and Fran- 
conia. With a weighty arm he had a 
no less weighty speech ; a speech raised 
like his entire manhood above the little, 
the mean, and the vulgar. He ex- 
pressed himself with exceeding dig- 
nity ; yet the deeper and the distincter 
impression he gave of his dignity by 
word or utterance, the less could the 
most jealous and envious eye and the 
most sensitive temper detect an insa- 
tiate arrogance or an aristocratic pride. 


Frank, genial, and with the grace of 


the high-born, the less he claimed 
honour and obedience from others the 
more promptly were obedience and 
honour offered. ‘The virtues of a time 
which, with its good and its evil, was 
passing for ever away, he aggrandised 
and embellished with the aspirations 
of an age whose budding develop- 


ments promised such grand and hal- 


lowing results for humanity. Still 
he was a feudal nobleman, and could 
not break away from the harsh and 
rude necessities of his position. Nor 
could he be expected to be free from 
the prejudices of his class. And as 
more than half of every man’s strength 
lies in his prejudices, such freedom in 
him would have been a sign of weak- 
ness not of vigour. Much of his life 
had been spent in what was then con- 
sidered a glory, not a disgrace, per- 
petual feuds with cities and princes ; 
but he never degenerated, as was then 
but too common with feudal lords, 
into the mere frecbooter, who differed 
from other robbers only by taking his 
spoil to a castle instead of a cave, and 
who did not make a bad deed better 
by simply having a coat of arms to 
emblazon or to conceal it. Scorning 
such ignoble pursuits of his noble 
brethren, it was rather Sickingen’s 
generous aim and strenuous effort to 
be a refuge for the persecuted and a 
champion of the oppressed. And at a 
season when there was little law but 
the imperious will of persons in ex- 
alted station, and amid the confusion 
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springing from the crash of so many 
opposing wills, the shield of men like 
Sickingen must often have been sal- 
vation and guard to many a defence- 
less head, and the gleam of their sword 
must often have brought light and 
order into the chaos. It is a pity to 
take our notions of what the feudal 
system was in its origin, its growth, 
and its decline, from such books as 
Guizot’s Lectures on Civilization. The 
ancients were perhaps wise in con- 
fining history entirely to the chronicle 
of events. ‘To record under a general 
name, and that an abstraction, a crowd 
of most diverse circumstances, and to 
present likewise a picture of many in- 
stitutions no less diverse, can lead to 
little but pedantry, sophistry, and 
falsehood. Allow a Frenchman method 
and analysis, and he will make a book 
for you on any subject, but especially 
on the feudal system. Allow a Ger- 
man three pages of quotations and six 
pages of notes to every page of text, 
and he will do the same. How much 
better would the ingenuity of the one 
and the learning of the other be em- 
ployed in portraying for us with most 
faithful energy stalwart souls like 
Francis von Sickengen. 

Sickingen was born on the Ist ot 
March, 1481, of a family no less an- 
cient than distinguished. He received 
a careful education, one not merely 
suited to his rank, but one introducing 
him to those new lights of science 
which were breaking forth upon the 
world. He served when young with 
so much bravery under the imperial 
banner in a campaign against the 
Venetians, as to attract the attention of 
Maximilian, who had the true knight’s 
glance for all knightly qualities. Sick- 
ingen’s daring and energetic character 
and brilliant achievements had already 
made him a famous man in Germany, 
when in 1513 he became involved in 
one of those affairs which so well il- 
lustrate the period at which he lived. 
For a long time a deadly feud had 
existed between the Bishop and the 
Municipal Council of Worms. Amon 
other results flowing from that feu 
was the expulsion of the chief magis- 
trate by a democratic faction. ‘The 
magistrate appealed for justice and 
aid to the Emperor. An imperial 
commission restored him and his satel- 
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lites. He and they, incited by their 
old hatred, tried to fix on the Bishop 
and his followers the guilt of the se- 
dition. One of their first acts was to 
sequestrate the property of Balthasar 
Slor, public notary, and the Bishop's 

ent. They also denounced him to 
the Emperor as a mutineer. Slér im- 

lored from the Emperor an impartial 
judgment on the whole circumstances, 
but his beseechings remained unre- 
garded. He then sought the protec- 
tion of Sickingen, already well known 
as the puissant friend of the wronged 
and the unfortunate. Sickingen, find- 
ing that milder forms of intercession 
on behalf of Sliér were in vain, pro- 
claimed war against the city, and 
carried on hostilities for three years 
with untiring vigour and unrelenting 
hate. The city, after suffering im- 
mense damage, was at last relieved 
by imperial troops. Sickingen was 

laced under the ban of the empire. 

ut, before any attempts were made 
to execute it, friends obtained his 
pardon from the Emperor. He now 
turned his arms against the Landgrave 
of Hesse. He besieged Darmstadt, 


and did not agree to withdraw his 
army till a ransom of thirty-six thou- 


sand Hessian florins was paid. He 
then attacked Antony Duke of Lor- 
raine, at the request of Count Gargolf 
von Geroldseck, on account of certain 
grievances which he had suffered at 
the hands of the Duke. He compelled 
the Duke to make ample indemnifica- 
tion to the Count for all the injuries 
of which he complained. His work as 
the redresser of wrongs multiplied. 
Many citizens who had been banished 
from Metz, seeking fruitlessly else- 
where a hand willing and able to help 
them, repaired to him. He marched 
against Metz with four thousand cavalry 
and seventeen thousand infantry. The 
inhabitants were glad to prevent mat- 
ters from coming to extremities, by 
the payment of large sums and by 
agreeing to whatever terms in other 
respects he chose to dictate. A more 
dangerous and important enterprise 
than any in which he had yet been en- 
‘gaged next awaited Sickingen. He 
was selected by the Emperor as an in- 
strument eminently fit to chastise 
Duke Ulrich von Wurtemberg, who 
had proved himself a haughty and re- 


Ulrich von Hutten. 
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bellious vassal, and who had sullied 
his glory as a prince and his honour 
as a knight by the most shameless mis- 
deeds. It was not with his whole 
heart that Sickingen engaged in this 
enterprise, for he saw amid all that 
was evil in the Duke qualities which 
he could not help respecting and ad- 
miring. If he did not however bring 
his whole heart, he brought his whole 
talent and valour, and did not disap- 
appoint the expectations that were 
formed of him. Of all the subaltern 
powers in Germany none had contri- 
buted so materially to the elevation of 
Charles the Fifth to the imperial throne 
as Sickingen. As a natural conse- 
quence he received demonstrations of 
the most distinguished favour from the 
new Emperor. He wasappointed, along 
with Count Henry of Nassau, com- 
mander of the army that was sent 
against Francis the First of France. 
But a divided command is always a 
cardinal blunder, and so it proved in 
this case. Instead of annihilating the 
enemy in the open field, as Sickingen 
wished, Heinrich von Nassau preferred 
besieging Méziéres. The city was not 
strongly fortified, and, when vigorously 
attacked by Sickingen’s artillery, was 
on the point of surrendering, when it 
was saved by a stratagem of the cele- 
brated Chevalier de Bayard who was 
at the head of the garrison. This led 
to the retreat of the imperial army. 
Thenceforth Sickingen is most setahh 
for us as an enthusiastic furtherer of 
the Reformation and the generous pro- 
tector of the Reformers. The ban of 
the empire was a second time hurled 
at him. He had to battle bravely for 
his existence and for the great princi- 
ples which he upheld. He was at last 
besieged, in 1523, by overwhelming 
forces in his castle at Landstuhl. He 
offered a valiant resistance, but the 
great guns of the assailants soon 
smashed the walls to pieces; he was 
dangerously wounded by the falling of 
a beam, and at last compelled to ca- 
pitulate. He had been conveyed to a 
subterranean vault to protect him 
from the balls, and there he was found 
dying, and only able to utter a few 
broken words full of stoical strength 
and Christian resignation. Monkery 
exulted over his grave as much as 
every true German heart deplored, 
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To the Reformers his death was the 


direst of disasters. All his immense 
possessions were confiscated, and it was 
only on humiliating conditions that 
his descendants recovered a small por- 


Bristol High Cross. 
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tion of them. Such was the man who 
was much influenced by and who 
much influenced Ulrich von Hutten ; 
grand knightly natures both. 

Francis HArwEt.. 





BRISTOL HIGH CROSS. 
(With a Plate.) 


AMONG the various restorations 
of the works of our national architec- 
ture which distinguish the present 
generation, there are many more useful, 
but none more pleasing and gratifying 
_ to the eye of taste, than those of the 
elegant monumental crosses of our 
forefathers. The two remaining crosses 
of Queen Alianof, at Waltham* and 
Northampton,} are among those which 
have received this attention; and it 
was from them (particularly the former) 
that the beautiful Martyrs’ Memorial 
erected at Oxford { was designed. The 
monument raised to the memory of 
Sir Walter Scott at Edinburgh has 
also been erected after the model of 
the ancient crosses, and it is a gorgeous 
mass of pinnacle-work, though incon- 
sistently applied as the canopy or 
shrine of a colossal seated re. 
Another monument, erected near Slea- 
ford, in Lincolnshire, to the memory 
of the late Mr. Handley, M.P. for that 
county, has also taken this favourite 
form, and it has been applied with 
considerable success. 

The Bristol High Cross, one of the 
most graceful of our ancient monu- 
ments of this class, was banished from 
that city by the Vandalism of the last 
century, and was preserved only, at a 
distant spot, by the taste for land- 
scape gardening which owed its esti- 


mation to the popularity of rp fae | 
Brown. A better feeling has at lengt 
sprung up among the citizens of Bristol, 
and it has manifested itself in a desire 
to possess again this relic of their 
ancient glories. The return of the 
original Cross, however, were its pre- 
sent owner disposed to part with it, 
would be next to impossible from the 
decayed state of its material; and 
measures have consequently been taken 
to erect a new Cross designed in strict 
accordance with the earlier portions of 
the original. This has just been com- 
pleted, under the superintending care 
of Mr. John Norton, M.R. Inst. B.A.,§ 
who very handsomely volunteered his 
services for the purpose. From the 
reports which this gentleman has made 
to the committee of subscribers, we are 
enabled to gather the following ac- 
curate particulars. 

The original situation of the High 
Cross at Bristol was, as at Gloucester, || 
Chichester, and other large towns, at 
the intersection of the main streets in 
the centre of the city. It received 
material repairs in the year 1633, when 
the upper part was rebuilt, with the 
addition of new statues. But just one 
century later a silversmith, who lived 
near it, conceived that it so far ob- 
structed the access to his shop that he 
offered to swear before the magistrates 





* See an engraving of Waltham Cross, 
Magazine, vol. cr1. ii. 105. 


as restored in 1833, in the Gentleman’s 


t+ The cross at Northampton is accurately delineated in all its parts in Hartshorne’s 
Historical Memorials of Northampton, 1848; and see our review of that work, in vol. 
xxx. p. 62, for an explanation of the contemporary terms applied to its constituent 


parts in the accounts of the Exchequer. 


¢ An engraving of the Martyrs’ Memorial was given in our Magazine for Oct. 1840. 
One of the new cross erected at Glastonbury by Mr. Ferrey, in our Mag. for Oct. 1846. 
§ Mr. Norton has just completed a church for the new district parish of St. Mathias 


on the Weir at Bristol, which was consecrated on the 25th of November. 


It is a lofty 


and spacious building in the Decorated style, and is intended to receive hereafter a 
very beautiful spire, which is shown in a lithographic print now before us. 


|; The Cross at Gloucester was removed 


and destroyed in 1749. Like the Bristol 
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that every high wind his house and 
life were endangered by its shaking 
and threatening to fall. This attack 
was triumphant ; in 1733 the roadway 
was “improved” by its removal, and 
its parts were laid by in the Guildhall. 
Still there were many ofthe citizens who 
regretted its removal, and, after a few 
ears, by theinterposition of Alderman 
Price, anda few gentlemen in theneigh- 
bourhood of the College Green, it was 
rescued from its obscurity and erected 
in the centre of the green, with the ap- 
probation of the Dean and Chapter. 

Here for a time it was viewed with 
pleasure as a curious piece of anti- 
quity, and regarded as an appropriate 
and admirable ornament.* But the 
changes of time again interfered with 
its position. The College Green hap- 
pened to be then the fashionable pro- 
menade with the visitors of the Hot 
Wells, and in 1763 it was discovered 
that the old Cross interfered with the 

ractice of ladies and gentlemen walk- 
ing eight or ten abreast! ‘The Dean 
and Chapter consenting to its removal, 
a subscription was raised for “im- 

roving the Green,” and also for re- 
building the Cross in any unexception- 
able place. But the money was ex- 
pended in the walks, and the Cross 
was thrown by in a corner of the 
Cathedral, where it lay long neglected, 
until in 1780 Dean Barton gave it 
to Mr. Hoare of Stourhead. It was 
erected at the entrance to his grounds 
from the village of Stourton, at the 
expense of about 3000. 

Mr. Norton, on examining its con- 
dition in 1848, found it ina lamentable 
stage of decay, and from the very 
ruinous state of the angle-buttresses, 
&e., had some difficulty in determining 
exactly its original design. Its mate- 
rial being a coarse-grained oolite, had 
readily absorbed moisture, and conse- 
quently suffered from frost. During 
its early days this was counteracted 
by successive coatings of paint, which 
were applied not only to the statues, 
but to the whole surface of the work. 
The colours used were red, vermilion, 


blue, and gold. The gilding may still 
be traced in every part ; but the ver- 
milion is the best preserved, being even 
now of arich hue, while the blue has 
faded to a pale grey. The dresses of 
the figures were generally painted with 
vermilion, their mantles and minor 
portions of dress with blue, the bor- 
ders and other subsidiary ornamental 
parts being relieved with gold. 
Besides the decay resulting from the 
neglect ofa renewal of the paint, another 
destructive agency has resulted from 
the oxydisation of the iron cramps used 
in connecting the several parts; some 
of which have so swollen as to raise 
the stones from their position, and 
thereby to occasion the disruption and 
fall of important portions. The lower 
story was filled up with solid masonry 
upon its re-erectiongfor the purpose of 
support. ‘The size of the original cen- 
tral column is therefore not ascer- 
tained ; but Mr. Norton has judged it 
most accordant to the spirit of the de- 
sign to make it as light as is consistent 
with safe construction, bearing in mind 
that the superincumbent weight is 
=~ considerable. ‘The form of the 
arch in this stage is flat, being seg- 
mental, and nearly approaching to a 
four-centredarch. Theogeearch being 
high, a large spandrel space is left for 
foliation. The crockets and finial are 
unusuallylarge, and very boldly carved; 
the character of the trefoil open panel- 
ling of the lower pedestals is late, and 
the whole detail is of good Perpendi- 
cular, but partaking somewhat of the 
earlier or Decorated character. From 
the elegance of the present outline, 
Mr. Norton concludes that the original 
form and height have been preserved, 
though the upper portion has been 
renewed in a debased and heterodox 
character, and in the lower stages 
some traces of a later taste are also 
discoverable, particularly in some cusp 
terminations resembling Italian che- 
rubs’ heads. Above the sitting figures 
is also a tier or frieze of boys bearing 
shields, evidently of Charles’s time, 
which looks crowded and excrescence- 


Cross, it was adorned with statues of eight sovereigns, namely, John, Henry III. and 
Queen Alianor, Edward III. Richard II. Richard III. Elizabeth, and Charles I. 
* There is a view of the Cross as standing on the College Green, drawn by Buck, 


“ow 


in 1737. 


+ A view of the Bristol Cross, as standing at Stourhead, will be found in Britton’s 


Architectural Antiquities. 
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like, and mars by its bustle the grace 


of the outline. In Mr. Norton’s re- 
storation this portion has judiciously 
been discarded, and the pyramidal lines 
are made to spring at once from the 
upper canopies. 

n other respects the character of the 
restored design will be perceived by re- 
ference to the Plate. It is divided into 
four separate stages. ‘The lowest iscom- 

osed of the open groined space, square 
in plan, the groining ribs springing 
from a central octagonal column, which 
it connects with the four angular but- 
tresses. The groining immediately 
supports the lower pedestals, which 
have a light appearance, being pierced ; 
the play of light through the mullioned 
spaces producing a good effect ; and a 
kind of groining shaft attaches this 
open work to the central construction. 

The second stage is composed of 
niches and projecting canopies, made 
to receive four standing figures of life 
size. The third tier has the like fea- 
tures for four sitting figures ; and the 
fourth is a pyramidal covering or spire, 
completing the outline suggested by 
the buttresses as they successively stop 
at various heights. The spire adopted 
by Mr. Norton in his restoration is 
octagonal, terminating in a vane of 
gilded copper, which displays the arms 
of Bristol, copied from the ancient seal 
of the city, temp. Edward IIT. 

As a piece of medizval construction 
this cross affords a valuable lesson 
worthy of careful study. The mode 
by which the great weight of the ca- 
nopies, &c. is conveyed laterally on to 
the ground by means of flying but- 
tresses (attaching the outer to the 
inner vertical buttresses) cannot be 
too much admired; for so completely 
are the objects of construction and 
ornament combined, that it is by these 
buttresses that the beautiful outline 
is produced. 

he statues formerly placed in the 
lower range were those of King John, 
Henry the Third, Edward the Third, 
and Edward the Fourth; and those in 
the upper, Henry the Sixth, Queen 
Elizabeth, James the First, and Charles 
the First. 


Bristol High Cross. 
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The new Cross is erected at the 
entrance of the College Green from 
the city. The first stone was laid on 
the 8th August, 1850. It was thought 
necessary to make good the foundation 
with a thick stratum of concrete, in 
consequence of the treacherous nature 
of the artificial site, and the discovery 
of human bones, at a considerable 
depth, appearing to mark the spot as 
part of an ancient cemetery. The sub- 
structure was then proceeded with, 
consisting of four steps and a landing 
or top slab of grey Cornish granite, 
from the quarries at Penryn, The 
works were then suspended for some 
months, whilst the subscription was in 
progress; and on the 12th May, 1851, 
a contract was executed with Mr. John 
Thomas, principal carver and modeller 
ut the new palace of Westminster, to 
erect the superstructure for the sum 
of 300/. In reporting the completion 
of this contract, Mr. Norton calls at- 
tention to the thoroughly artistic man- 
ner in which Mr. Thomas has executed 
the work. The stone has been care- 
fully selected from the quarries at 
Nailsworth ; full justice has been done 
in the careful construction of the whole 
work; and the carving especially 
possesses that spirit and true feeling 
for medieval ornamentation, without 
which the most elaborate conceptions 
of the architect are deficient in cha- 
racter. 

The statues only are still wanting. 
Without them the structure is at pre- 
sent a beautiful but empty shell, and 
their insertion can alone produce the 
harmony of a perfect work. It is pro= 
posed that they shall consist of the 
same eight monarchs as before,—we 
do not ourselves see any reason why 
one should not give way to Victoria, 
in order to mark the era of the resto- 
tion; and Mr. Thomas has given an 
estimate for their execution,* to be 
fixed complete for the sum of 480/. 
(the standing figures being taken at 
651. each, and the sitting figures at 
551.), the likeness and costume of each 
to be derived from the best authorities, 
and their execution to be correspond- 
ent to the present state of the art, 


* This estimate must be considered very moderate, recollecting that the three statues 
of the martyred bishops at Oxford cost about 600/. The memorial cross itself 50007. 
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rather than that of the former figures, 
which were not of the best character.* 
We trust the citizens of Bristol will 
not long delay in the completion of a 
work they have so well begun: al- 
though the cash accounts are not at 
present very satisfactory, the amount 
of subscriptions being less than 280. 
the present further liabilities 2107. and 


Dr. Chalmers as a Professor. 
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Mr. Thomas’s estimate (as already 


stated) 480/. Still we think the ex- 
posure of the beautiful column to view, 
with its empty niches, will excite a 
general enthusiasm in favour of its 
completion. An iron railing is now in 
preparation; it is of simple design, 
composed of twisted wrought-iron bars, 
surmounted by fleurs-de-lis. 





DR. CHALMERS AS A PROFESSOR. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D. LL.D. By his Son- 
in-law the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. Vol. III. 8vo. Edinb. 1851. 


WE left Dr. Chalmers, when we re- 
viewed the second volume of this de- 
lightful work (Mag. for October, 1850, 
p- 388.), at the close of his extraordi- 
nary career as the minister of a Glasgow 
parish. He had then established a 
pre-eminent and widely extended re- 
putation as a preacher and a philan- 
thropist ; and in the year 1823, at the 
age of forty-three, was about to return 
to St. Andrews, in the capacity of 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. Dr. 
Hanna’s third volume enables us to 
continue our narrative from that point. 

Dr. Chalmers arrived in St. An- 
drews on the 13th November, 1823, 
and delivered his Introductory Lecture 
on the morning of the day following. 
He started as a professor with lectures 
sufficient only for a week or two, and 
ere long was not more than a day or 
two in advance in their delivery. In 
this way he kept on during the session, 
tasking his power of rapid composition 
to the utmost. His course had been 
mentally settled. He had “a distinct 
and matured conception of the topics 
which he intended to discuss,” and by 


dint of early rising, and his faculty 
of taking advantage of every spare 
moment, he got through the sessions 
with eclit proportioned to his previous 
reputation. Fired by the unwonted 
eloquence of their teacher, the students 
were hurried beyond all customary 
bounds of collegiate decorum. Their 
excitement found vent in the lecture- 
room in rounds of uproarious applause, 
and, if the good taste of the lecturer 
had not interfered, they would have 
a gman him with an offering of the 

ind now so common, and in many in- 
stances so strangely desecrated —a 
Testimonial. 

In January 1824 Chalmers’s family 
followed him to St. Andrew’s; but, in 
many respects, it was not a place of 
residence to his liking. The religious 
tone of the society of the university 
was little in unison with that of his 
mind. After Glasgow, and all the mul- 
tifarious outpourings of that energetic 
Christian philanthropy which Chalmers 
had there excited, and by which he 
had been surrounded, a stiff, cold, pre- 
cise little place, shrouded in dulness 








* We cannot pass this opportunity of expressing our admiration of the magnificent 
range of royal statues recently placed in the front of the Victoria Tower. They are 
nine in number, and represent all the seven sons of King George the Third,—of the 
last of whom we this month record the decease,—and the Queen herself with her royal 
mother. Her Majesty occupies the central position, somewhat raised above the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent, who are placed on her right and left hand. These form a 
central division of three statues. To the right are her Majesty’s three elder uncles, 
and to the left the three younger: three of them Kings and three Dukes. As the 
Duke of Kent was the fourth son, it will be observed that the brothers are all ranged 
in order of birth. These statues are seven feet high, and are placed at an elevation of 
ninety feet from the ground. On the southern face of the tower is a corresponding 
series of King George the Third, Queen Charlotte, and their six daughters, the central 
statue, correspondent to that of her Majesty, being Prince Albert. 
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and formality, was scarcely tolerable ; 
especially to a man who felt that there 
was that within him, the letting forth 
of which would arouse many a life- 
less soul, but who was in a position 
which rendered any public effort on his 
part impossible. In a little while he 
began to fear that even his own fiery 
energy was in danger of catching the 
infection of the general torpidity. The 
influence of sound Christian litera- 
ture, the study of the works of spiri- 
tually-minded authors, and the tuition 
of a Sabbath school, established in 
his house, were means, in his case, 
found highly influential in withstand- 
ing the withering influences to which 
he was exposed. Ere long his position 
was rendered less torpid, but certainly 
not more agreeable, by the occurrence 
of differences between his fellow pro- 
fessors and himself respecting the ap- 
propriation of the university revenues. 
A certain surplus income, which it was 
contended ought to have been employed 
in keeping the university buildings in 
repair, was shared annually by the pro- 
fessors amongst themselves, whilst the 
buildings were falling to decay. Chal- 
mers refused to participate in the spoil 
which was thus divided. His conduct 
seems to have been open and manly, 
and may be recommended to the con- 
sideration of all functionaries in our 
own country who may chance to be 
in a similar position. 

During his residence at St. An- 
drew’s, Chalmers published the third 
volume of his “ Christian and Civic 
Economy of Large Towns,” a valuable 
work, which greatly contributed to the 
repeal of that provision in our old 
poor laws by which poor rates were 
applied in aid of defective wages. 
Within the same period were also 
comprised several incidents of great 
personal interest ; the death of a sister 
and of his aged mother, with a journey 
to Ireland, all receive illustration from 
the work before us, and all called forth 
the peculiarities of Chalmers’s charac- 
ter—his piety, simplicity, firmness, 
clearness of judgment, and willingness 
to be pleased. 

In September, 1827, the Marquess 
of Lansdowne offered him, on the part 
of the crown, the church of St. Cuth- 
bert in Edinburgh, vacant by the death 
of Sir Henry Moncrieff ;—one of the 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXVII. 


most desirable livings in the church of 
Scotland. Considering the unpleasant- 
ness in many respects of his position 
at St. Andrew’s, one is surprised to 
learn that Chalmers, much to his 
honour, declined the offer, from a con- 
viction of his superior usefulness in 
his position of a Professor. He had 
scarcely done so, when the chair of 
of Divinity in the university of Edin- 
burgh suddenly became vacant. On 
the 3lst October, the town council 
and magistrates of Edinburgh, with- 
out any solicitation on his part, unani- 
mously elected him to what is in Scot- 
land “ the most honourable and influ- 
ential position ” which any minister of 
the church can occupy. He was not 
to enter upon his new professorial 
duties until November 1828, therefore 
he had a full year for preparation. 

Seldom has such a scene been pre- 
sented at the university of Edinburgh 
as on the morning of Monday the 10th 
November 1828, when Clean was 
announced to deliver his lecture in- 
troductory to his first course of theo- 
logy. Snow and hail swept through 
the college courts, but the crowd which 
besieged the outer door was one which 
cared little for the pelting of a pitiless 
storm. Two hours before the an- 
nounced period of commencement the 
concourse was so great that a body of 
police found it difficult to secure any 
thing like order. The first rush filled 
the hall, not with students merely, but 
with citizens of Edinburgh, who, hav- 
ing listened with delight to Chalmers’s 
mighty words as a preacher, “scarcely 
knew what to expect from him as an 
academic expounder and disciplina- 
rian in the science of theology.” 

‘¢ T well remember,” remarks one who 
was present, “ his look as he first came 
from the vestry into the passage leading 
to the desk. He had an air of extreme 
abstraction, and at the same time of full 
presence of mind. Ascending the steps 
in his familiar resolute manner, he almost 
immediately engaged in his opening prayer. 
That was most startling, and yet deeply 
solemnizing. In closest union with a 
simple forcible antithesis of intellectual 
conception, clothed in still more anti- 
thetical expression, there was the deep 
vital consciousness of the glory of the Di- 
vine presence. The power of the dialec- 
tician restrained and elevated by the 
prayerful reverence, as of some prophet in 
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ancient Israel, imparted a most remark- 
able peculiarity of aspect to his first 
devotional utterances.’’ 


The estimation in which his first 
course of lectures at Edinburgh was 
held may be judged from one circum- 
stance. The emoluments of his chair 
amounted to £200 per annum. But 
he had “ an audience altogether unique 
within the walls of a university, em- 
bracing, in addition to his own regular 
students, distinguished members of 
the various professions, and many of 
the most intelligent citizens of Edin- 
burgh.” When the session drew to a 
close these voluntary attendants held 
a meeting. It was presided over by the 
Rev. Robert Morehead, then an episco- 
pal clergyman at Edinburgh. A reso- 

ution was agreed to that a very mo- 

derate class fee should be contributed 
by each of them, and the amount paid 
toa banker's for the acceptance of Dr. 
Chalmers. The sum thus contributed 
by the grateful volunteers reached 
£202. cheque for that sum was 
remitted to Dr. Chalmers by Mr. 
Morehead, with an explanatory letter, 
which is a true Testimonial, and one 
of the most eloquent and honourable 
that could have been devised. 

Nor was this his only triumph in 
the course of that memorable year. It 
was during 1829, as every body knows, 
that the Roman Catholics were ad- 
mitted to political power; when that 
position of equality as citizens was 
given to them which they, with a 
perfidious ingratitude which will make 
them memorable in all time to come, 
are striving to convert into a position 
of offence and superiority. Chalmers, 
although terming himself a Tory, was 
in this matter entirely liberal. When 
the citizens of Edinburgh assembled 
to agree to a petition in favour of 
the bill, Chalmers attended and advo- 
cated the proposed petition. Of his 
or on that occasion the Very Rey. 

. B. Ramsay has declared, 


“ T heard our most distinguished Scot- 
tish critic (Lord Jeffrey), who was present 
on the occasion, give it as his deliberate 
opinion that never had eloquence pro- 
duced a greater effect upon a popular as- 
sembly, and that he could not believe 
more had ever been done by the oratory 
of Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke, or She- 
ridan,”’ ’ 
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The aspect of our times renders this 
speech not merely of peculiar interest 
at the present day, but even of singu- 
lar importance. Indignation at the 
shameless aggression of the emanci- 
pated Romanists is leading many Pro- 
testants to look back with regret upon 
the doings of 1829. No feeling can 
be more entirely mistaken or more 
utterly inconsistent with our principles 
as Protestants and as lovers of free- 
dom. The Act of Emancipation was 
one of that class which men are bound 
to perform,—it was an act of justice; 
and it will yet yield those fruits 
which always follow in the wake of 
a course of right. It was right to re- 
lease the Roman Catholics from those 
pains and penalties which the mis- 
taken feelings of a past age thought 
necessary for the defence of truth. 
It was right to place them upon 
an equality with ourselves in all 
respects before the law. It was right 
not to leave them even the shadow of 
a grievance either as citizens or as 
subjects. All this we have done. And 
now, if, upon the mandate of a bigoted 
foreign court, they urge on a contest 
for the supremacy of their intolerant 
faith, we can meet them with a con- 
sciousness that we have done towards 
them every thing that it became us 
to do. 

Chalmers’s view of the matter was 
not the political but the religious one 
—one which is operating and will con- 
tinue to operate in spite of Pope and 
priest, so long as we leave the Ro- 
manists no pretence of suffering or 
oppression for conscience sake. In the 
following magnificent passage of his 
Edinburgh speech oem summed 
up his argument with great ability. 
Its delivery produced an effect which 
was accounted “sublime.” It was 
with difficulty that the enthusiasm of 
those present could be sufficiently 
calmed down to allow him to proceed. 


‘*It is not,” he said, ‘* because I hold 
Popery to be innocent that I want the 
removal of these disabilities; but because 
I hold, that if these were taken out of the 
way she would be tenfold more assailable. 
It is not because I am indifferent to the 
good of Protestantism that I want to dis- 
place these artificial crutches from under 
her; but because I want that, freed from 
every symptom of decrepitude and decay, 
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she should stand forth in her own native 
strength, and make manifest to all men 
how firm a support she has on the good- 
ness of her cause, and on the basis of her 
orderly and well-laid arguments. Itis be- 
cause I count so much—and will any Pro- 
testant here present say that I count too 
much ?—on her Bible, and her evidences, 
and the blessing of God upon her churches, 
and the force of her resistless appeals to the 
conscience and the understandings of men; 
it is because of her strength and sufficiency 
in these that I would disclaim the aids of 
the statute-book, and own no dependence 
or obligation whatever on a system of 
intolerance. These were enough for her 
in the days of her suffering, and should 
be more than enough for her in the days 
of her comparative safety. It is not by 
our fears and our false alarms that we do 
honour to Protestantism. A far more 
befitting honour to the great cause is the 
homage of our confidence ; for what She- 
ridan said of the liberty of the press ad- 
mits of most emphatic application to this 
religion of truth and liberty. ‘ Give,’ 
says that great orator, ‘ give to ministers 
a corrupt House of Commons; give them 
a pliant and a servile House of Lords ; 
give them the keys of the Treasury and 
the patronage of the Crown; and give me 
the liberty of the press, and with this 
mighty engine I will overthrow the fabric 
of corruption, and establish upon its ruins 
the rights and privileges of the people.’ 
In like manner, give the Catholics of 
Ireland their emancipation; give them a 
seat in the parliament of their country ; 
give them a free and equal participation 
in the politics of the realm; give them a 
place at the right ear of majesty, and a 
voice in his counsels; and give me the 
circulation of the Bible, and with this 
mighty engine I will overthrow the ty- 
ranny of Antichrist, and establish the fair 
and original form of Christianity on its 
ruins.”’ 


In 1830 Dr. Chalmers was twice in 
London: first, during the sitting of 
parliament, to give evidence before a 
committee on the state of the Irish 
poor; and secondly, with a deputation 
of the Church of Scotland, to deliver 
an address of congratulation to King 
William and Queen Adelaide on their 
accession. On the former occasion he 
fell in with Mr. Joseph John Gurney, 
the celebrated Quaker, who has printed, 
but not published, some admirable 
notes of what he saw of the Scotch 
divine. The following excellent com- 
parison between Wilberforce and Chal- 


mers is extracted by Dr. Hanna from 
Mr. Gurney’s notes. 

‘¢ Chalmers is stout and erect, with a 
broad countenance—Wilberforce minute, 
and singularly twisted; Chalmers, both in 
body and mind, moves with a deliberate 
step—Wilberforce, infirm as he is in his 
advanced years, flies about with astonish- 
ing activity, and while, with nimble finger, 
he seizes on everything that adorns or 
diversifies his path, his mind flits from 
object to object with unceasing versatility. 
{ often think that particular men bear 
about with them an analogy to particular 
animals: Chalmers is like a good-tem- 
pered lion-—Wilberforce is like a bee: 
Chalmers can say a pleasant thing now 
and then, and laugh when he has said it, 
and he has a strong touch of humour in 
his countenance, but in general he is grave, 
his thoughts grow to a great size before 
they are uttered; Wilberforce sparkles 
with life and wit, and the characteristic of 
his mind is ‘rapid productiveness.’? A 
man might be in Chalmers’s company for 
an hour, especially in a party, without 
knowing who or what he was,—though in 
the end he would be sure to be detected 
by some unexpected display of powerful 
originality. Wilberforce, except when 
fairly asleep, is never latent. Chalmers 
knows how to veil himself in a decent 
cloud—Wilberforce is always in sunshine. 
Seldom, I believe, has any mind been 
more strung to a perpetual tune of love 
and praise. Yet these persons, distin- 
guished as they are from the world at 
large, and from each other, present some 
admirable points of resemblance. Both 
of them are broad thinkers, and liberal 
feelers: both of them are arrayed in hu- 
mility, meekness, and charity: both ap- 
pear to hold self in little reputation: 
above all, both love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and reverently acknowledge him to be their 
only Saviour.”’ 

Of Chalmers’s second visit to Lon- 
don in 1830 there are many interest- 
ing memorials extracted from his let- 
ters to his family. His fussy and 
minute account of the presentation of 
himself and the other members of the 
Scotish deputation to the king and 
queen, with full particulars of all the 
troubles of the clerical courtiers in 
procuring regulation three-cornered 
hats, and their perplexities touching 
how and when and where they were 
to bow when in the presence of roy- 
alty, are very amusing, but too long 
to extract. 

The years 1831 and 1832 were sig- 
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nalised in the life of Chalmers by the 
ublication of his treatise on Political 
Zconomy, and his Bridgewater Trea- 
tise, both extremely valuable publi- 
cations. They contain many things 
which are doubtful, many things which 
in the present state of our knowledge 
we are inclined to think clearly erro- 
neous; but there are also in these 
works some valuable truths, clearly 
set forth for the first time, and Dr. 
Chalmers, whether right or wrong, 
“ has always” in the language of Mr. 
Mill, as quoted by Dr. Hanna, “ the 
merit of studying phenomena at first 
hand, and expressing them in a lan- 
guage of his own, which often un- 
covers aspects of the truth that the 
received phraseologies only tend to 
hide.” 

In the same year, 1832, Dr. Chal- 
mers was elected the first time Mode- 
rator, that is, chairman of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; 
and in the year following he took a 
leading part in the passing of the very 
important Veto Law, an act of the 
General Assembly by which a pastor 
nominated by a patron may be rejected 
by the Presbytery, upon the disap- 
proval of a majority of the male heads 
of families in the vacant congregation. 

A long vacation, spent in rambles 
through England, followed this im- 
portant and arduous labour. With 
Dr. Chalmers, as with most people, 
rambling was the best of relaxations. 
He had a great fondness for sight- 
seeing of all kinds, and especially for 
ascending lofty eminences, amongst 
which the towers of cathedrals and 
churches were pre-eminent attractions 
to him. He derived from the view 
thus obtaiaed of surrounding neigh- 
bourhoods a fixed general impression 
of the characters of particular spots 
and countries, which to him was pecu- 
liarly instructive, as well as agreeable. 
On the present occasion he proceeded 
by couch to Huddersfield, and thence, 
hiring a gig, rode round to all the 
wonders of Derbyshire. Tis letters 
home during this Journey are exceed- 
ingly amusing. He kindly allowed 
his gig-driver to accompany him to 
all the sights he visited, and—* There’s 
no such place in all Huddersfield ”— 


which was the general formula by 
which the simple Yorkshire lad ex- 
pressed his astonishment at the won- 
ders of the Peak, of Chatsworth, and 
of all the other marvels they encoun- 
tered, excited Chalmers’s love of the 
humorous, and became thenceforward 
a kind of standing joke and proverb in 
his family. The following is a part of 
the account of their doings at Chats- 
worth : 

“ Near this is an artificial tree, which on 
the opening of a stop-cock sends out from 
the ends of allits branches thin jets of water, 
and which amused the little Princess Vic- 
toria so much, that when asked, on her 
visiting Chatsworth some months ago,* 
which of all the things she had seen she 
liked best, she said it was the squirting- 
tree. We had, besides this, two magnifi- 
cent water-jets thrown open fer us, one 
sixty, another at least a hundred feet high. 
From this I ascended to the top of a high 
tower, which the servants told me visitors 
never went to,and that I would find it locked. 
I nevertheless walked to the foot of it, and 
it so happened that an old man was there 
feeding peacocks, and had it open at the 
time. He allowed me to go to the top of 
it, and I got one of the best views which 
the country affords, besides having a great 
deal of jocular talk with the peacock- 
feeder, to whom I gave a shilling for his 
civility. And you may tell Eliza that I 
found this man the best worth chatting 
with of any person in and about all Chats- 
worth. On descending from the tower, 
and the high ground it stood upon, I re- 
entered my gig, which two little boys kept 
for me at the stables, and I got further 
leave from the servants to drive a good 
deal more through the grounds than is 
commonly allowed to visitors. The fol- 
lowing circumstance will perhaps explain 
this deference of theirs to my wishes. I 
took my gig-driver with me through the 
whole exhibition, nor was any objection 
made to show him every thing, even the 
finest rooms, going with me every where. 
I gave him my hat and silver-headed stick 
to carry, and he kept behind at a most 
respectful distance, while I walked before 
with a book in my hand, which I con- 
sulted, and in which I jotted down all the 
remarkables that I saw. There were se- 
veral numerous and highly elegant parties 
that were seeing the house at the same 
time; and I learned afterwards, from a 
gentleman belonging to one of them, to 
whom I was introduced at Derby, that 
my appearance, which I have no doubt, 





* This was written in 1833, 
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in conjunction with that of my Hudders- 
field post-boy, was sufficiently picturesque, 
had excited a great deal of speculation, 
and that the conclusion which one and all 
of them came to was that M. P. Chal- 
mers’s papa was a foreign nobleman. Left 
Chatsworth about three; and my compa- 
nion, the Knight of the Whip, confessed 
as we drove off from the grounds, that 
there was ‘ no such sight to be seen in all 
Huddersfield.’ ’’ 


Arriving at Cambridge during a 
meeting of the British Association, he 
found lodging in Trinity College, and 
writes thence full of enthusiasm about 
Newton and Sedgwick, Whewell, Lub- 
bock, Babbage, and the other worthies 
past and present who render Cam- 
bridge illustrious. A journey into 
Kent, a week “in the very thick of 
London society,” and of grand sermon- 
preaching in defence of religious estab- 
lishments, another week amongst the 
Bridges’s and the Gurneys in the east- 
ern counties, and thence home by Lin- 
coln, Hull, Beverley, Whitby, and the 
Border, every where meeting friends, 
and every-where describing his pere- 
grinations with great simplicity and 
gusto, returned him to Edinburgh pre- 
pared for new duties and struggles. 

The first of the latter was almost fatal 
to him. After diligent study of all the 
facts ofadispute between the town coun- 
cil and the clergy of Edinburgh respect- 
ing the mode in which the latter were 
paid, Chalmers delivered an address 
upon the subject in the Presbytery. 
The exertion was overpowering, and 
was followed on the same day by a 
slight attack of paralysis. This was on 
the 23rd January, 1834, when he had 
very nearly attained the age of fifty-four. 
Relaxation, thus again rendered ne- 
cessary, was succeeded in a few months 
by missionary labour in a deserted 
district near to his own residence 
in Edinburgh, and by arrangements 
which terminated in the erection of a 
church in the Cowgate. The latter 
led naturally to wider efforts of the 
same kind. The General Assembly 
took up the wide subject of church 
extension, and applied to the Govern- 
ment for pecuniary aid. Lord Mel- 
bourne was inclined to consent to a 
parliamentary grant; but the Dis- 
senters, taking alarm, made so strong 
an opposition, that the Government 
withdrew its almost pledged concur- 
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rence, and determined to appoint a 
Commission of Inquiry. Several of 
the Commissioners were persons ex- 
tremely distasteful to the churchmen, 
many of whom felt inclined, in conse- 

uence, to dispute the validity of the 
Jommission altogether. Chalmers and 
Lord John Russell threw themselves 
into the breach. The latter, in a calm, 
sensible letter, smoothed down much 
angry feeling, which the good-hu- 
moured instability of Lord Melbourne 
had rather excited than appeased ; 
whilst Chalmers, with equal propriety 
of feeling, refused to put the slightest 
obstruction in the way of investiga- 
tion. “I would not, for the world,” 
he said, most judiciously, “that our 
Church should interpose a single straw 
in the way of such an inquiry.” 

At this point the volume comes to a 
close. Its successor, which will con- 
clude the work, will contain many 
stirring, busy scenes, of great public 
moment, as well as strikingly illustra- 
tive of the character and position of 
Dr. Chalmers. The author deserves 
high praise for the judicious way in 
which, by means of letters and other 
memoranda, he has made Chalmers 
himself develop the incidents of his 
own life. As a biography the work 
is most satisfactory, and the interest 
of the subject goes on increasing. 

Of Chalmers’s character it will be 
time to speak when the work is brought 
to a close. The present volume con- 
tains a multitude of most interesting 
proofs of his cheerful happy dispo- 
sition, his quick and ready talent, and 
his amiable unaffected simplicity of 
heart and temper. But the shades 
begin to grow darker around him. 
His labours evidently produce greater 
effect than they were wont to do 
upon his bodily powers, his prejudices 
strengthen, and we trace some little loss 
of that elasticity of mental action which 
once distinguished him. Still, as yet 
he is vigorous and active, his intellect 
and judgment are mature, experience 
has strengthened his convictions and 
given authority to his decisions ; he is 
just in that condition of both mind 
and body in which a man may be most 
safely followed as a leader in such a 
movement as that to which the next 
volume will relate. Until its appear- 
ag we heartily bid Dr. Hanna fare- 
well. 
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CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND LEGENDARY ART. 


BY J, G. WALLER. 


SyMBOLS OF THE SAINTS.—['HE ANGEL. 


THERE are a number of forms 
which have, from the earliest times, 
obtained a veneration, and occupied a 
very prominent place in Christian Ico- 
nography, as distinctive marks or sym- 
bols. Those in chief and most frequent 
use are: the cross, the lamb, the vine, 
the dove, the fish, the lyre, the pe- 
lican, the ship, the hart, the anchor, 
the olive, the palm, the pheenix, the 
eagle, the cock, the lion, the uni- 
corn, the serpent or dragon, and some 
few others of less note or account. 
Many of these have obviously an earlier 
history than that they obtain in Chris- 
tian art; but, nevertheless, it is in the 
latter that they were more developed 
and particularly acknowledged as 
hieratic signs. Some of them became 
obsolete at a comparatively early period 
of the Christian era, and seem to have 
sunk into oblivion during the con- 
demnation of symbolism; others, how- 
ever, have survived even the censures 
of the Church, and have not, even, 
quite lost their influence among those 
communities who have been severed 
from the communion of Rome. In the 
last article the symbols of the Evan- 
gelist were treated of; and perhaps one 
cannot do better than continue to il- 
lustrate the subject by recurring again 
to the same forms, as we find them re- 
appearing as attributes of the saints. 
For it will always be found, that these 
attributes are not merely arbitrary, but 


have an especial reference to the life of 


the individual represented, sometimes 
indeed obscurely, but ever shadowing 
forth some myth or moral. It will be 
found, too, on a close examination, 
that an extraordinary similarity exists 
whereby the figures of the saints can be 
grouped together asin one class, nor does 
this refer more to the language employed 
by art, than to that used by the le- 
gendary; and it becomes evident to 
the most cursory observer, that the ten- 
dency to imitation has been the foun- 
dation of it. The life of one saint has 
been the model for that of another ; 
the spiritual conflicts they under- 
went, became interpreted grossly by 
the vulgar mind ; and such interpreta- 


tions again formed the fruitful sources 
of new legends, which pictorial art not 
a little contributed to multiply. But 
this part of our subject will be better 
exemplified by an array of facts; and 
once more we shall consider the ANGEL, 
which, though scarcely correctly termed 
a symbol, is nevertheless so used in 
the instance of St. Matthew the Evan- 
gelist, and is also an attribute to many 
other saints. 

It may be naturally supposed that 
the Angel, being the messenger of su- 
perior intelligence, appears in that cha- 
racter when forming an attribute, and 
so itis. St. Frances, a lady of Rome, 
born in 1383, after suffering many 
troubles in this life, ostialaaly in the 
loss of two of her children, abjured the 
world. One morning, when she was 
standing in her oratory in holy con- 
templation, on the anniversary of the 
death of her beloved son, the chamber 
was filled with a bright light, in which 
she saw him as in life, but much more 
beautiful, and in his company another 
youth of very great beauty. The 
mother accosted her son, inquiring 
after his condition, and was answered, 
that he was “in the second choir of the 
first hierarchy, numbered among the 
archangels, in‘company of this youth, 
who is an archangel in the same choir, 
but in a more lofty grade, and is sent 
by God for your consolation in order 
that he may keep you company in my 
place, and in that of Agnes my sister.” 

aving passed some time in discourse 
with his mother, he disappeared, first 
asking her leave; but the archangel 
remained with her as a guide in the 
ways of perfection, a comforter in the 
afHlictions and labours that she suffered 
from infernal spirits, who, when they 
found that she could not be overcome 
with temptations, nor terrified with 
fear and menaces, prepared to do her 
some great bodily evil, but the arch- 
angel, with a slight movement of his 
head, made them all fly, and if the 
demons assailed her with greater fierce- 
ness, he put himself into the midst of 
them and appeared to her to com- 
bat and ward off the blows which 
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otherwise would have fallen upon 
her. It is due to this passage in the 
life of the saint, that she is repre- 
sented as accompanied by a protecting 
angel. 

In like manner an Angel is an attri- 
bute which accompanies the figure of 
St. Valerian the Martyr, the bethrothed 
of St. Cecilia, whose history is placed 
in the Martyrologia under the reign of 
the emperor Alexander Severus, and 
who is said to have suffered with the 
Saints Tiburtius and Maximus. Va- 
lerian was a pagan of noble family, but 
St. Cecilia was Christian; and, after 
the ceremony of espousals had taken 
place, she admonished him, that an angel 
protected the purity and chastity in 
which she intended to live; whereupon 
her spouse demanded to see this angel 
of whom she discoursed, or otherwise 
he should believe that she loved another 
man. But Cecilia told him that, un- 
less he had a celestial spirit, he could 
not see an angel of heaven, and with- 
out first receiving the rite of baptism. 
Valerian from his great desire as- 
sented to this condition, and was bap- 
tized: returning home he made a 
prayer, and then perceived “ the angel 
of the Lord shining like the sun, and 
having in his hand two beautiful crowns 
of roses and lilies, one of which he 
gave to Cecilia, and the other to Va- 
lerian, saying, These crowns have I 
brought to you from Paradise, preserve 
them with a pure and chaste heart, 
they will never fade, never die, nor 
lose their sweet odours, &ec.” By the 
fragrance emitted, ‘Tiburtius, the bro- 
ther for whom he had prayed to God 
that he might receive the light of 
truth, became convinced of the mira- 
culous apparition, and was converted 
to Christianity. 

Another of the martyrs of the first 
ages was St. Sergius, who is likewise 
distinguished by an Angel, on account 
of one having visited him and his fellow 
prisoner, consoling and bidding him to 
fear nothing, as God would defend him. 
Accordingly, after enduring acute suf- 
ferings, being made to run before the 
coach of Antiochus, the minister of 
the emperor Maximin, in shoes filled 
with iron spikes, an angel came and 
healed his wounds, which point is 
taken for illustration in the represen- 
tations of the saint. 

The Angel as a protecting spirit also 
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attends upon St. Eleutherius the Abbat, 
shielding him from stripes, about to 
be inflicted by his persecutors. 

In the wonderful story of St. Dunstan 
there occurs an apparition of angels 
singing, which is the reason for some- 
times making that saint accompanied 
by troops of angels. This is the vision 
of A£lfgar, Dunstan’s chaplain, who 
on Ascension day was engaged in the 
duties of the church, and, being in a 
holy trance, saw St. Dunstan dictating 
ecclesiastical laws to a clerk. Soon, a 
number of angels in garments of white, 
and adorned with crowns of gold, en- 
tered the gates of the church, saluting 
the saint, saying, “ Hail, our Dun- 
stan! if thou art prepared to come to 
us, freely join our host.” To whom 
he answered, “ Ye know, O blessed 
spirits, that Christ aseended this day 
into heaven, therefore this day's ho- 
mage is due to him; so that for this 
time I may not go with you.” Then 
they said, “Be thou prepared on the 
next Sabbath to go with us, and before 
the Holy of Holies as a saint eternally 
to sing.” To this he assented, and 
his po visitors departed. This 
is said to have happened three days 
previous to the death of St. Dunstan. 
It is frequently recorded in paintings 
of the saint; but not so often as a 
dragon beneath his feet, which belongs 
to a more popular myth. 

Angels singing together with a saint 
denote St. Nicholas of Tolentino, a 
monk of the Augustine order, who 
spent his life in great charity, accord- 
ing to the legendary, like a perfect man 
come from heaven. The same autho- 
rity informs us that, six months before 
his death, he had nightly a choir of 
angel’s music until the morning hour, 
and thence he knew that the hour of 
his death was nigh, and so predicted it 
to his brethren. He died in 1306, 
fixing his eyes upon a crucifix con- 
taining a piece of the true cross, which 
he held in the greatest veneration. 

In illustration of the imitative cha- 
racter of the historic records of the 
saints, another group may come under 
our notice; in which the office of the 
Angel is a gracious administration of 
the holy sacrament. Such an instance 
occurs in the life of St. Bonaventura, 
though not recorded by many writers, 
and perhaps not so generally received 
as many others; but as sometimes this 
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saint is represented as receiving the 
consecrated host from an angel from 
heaven, it is necessary to allude to that 
part of the legend that gives authority 
for it. The story runs, that the saint 
regarding himself as the greatest of 
sinners, out of his extreme humility, 
frequently withheld himself from the 
holy table, and, according to the act of 
his canonization, “several days had 
passed, nor durst he yet presume to 
present himself at the heavenly ban- 
quet. But whilst he was hearing 
mass, and meditating on the Passion 
of Jesus Christ, our Saviour, to crown 
his humility and love, put into his 
mouth, by the ministry of an angel, 
part of the consecrated host taken 
from the hand of the priest.” Simi- 
larly, we find St. Mark the Hermit 
distinguished ; but here the angel gives 
the consecrated wafer in a spoon, an 
event the saint stated to have been of 
frequent occurrence in his solitude. 
The era of his life was the fifth cen- 
tury, and it is probable that his legend 
is the earliest instance in which this 
act of grace is declared, and that those 
of St. Bonaventura and of St. Stanis- 
laus Kostka, which will be now al- 
luded to, must be considered as imita- 
tions. St. Stanislaus was born 28 
October, 1550, in Poland, of which he 
is now the joint patron with St. Casi- 
mir. Whilst pursuing his studies at 
Vienna, at the house of a Lutheran, 
he fell dangerously ill, and asked to 
receive the holy viaticum. It was 
refused him, and the saint filled with 
sorrow sought the aid of heaven by his 
prayer, and had a vision, where Angels 
appeared to him bringing the holy 
communion. He was canonized in 
1726 by Pope Benedict XIII. and is 
therefore not of much importance in 
the subject of our inquiry, the date 
being so recent, beyond showing a si- 
milarity of circumstances. 

Of assistance given by an Angel in 
the martyrdom or the sufferings of 
saints, being the authority for the intro- 
duction of the figure as an attribute 
which should recall the story of the 
saint’s life, instances have already ap- 
peared ; and to these we shall now add 
that of St. Columba, a virgin martyr 
of the early ages. She is generally 
represented with a sword, the instru- 
ment of her martyrdom, having been 
beheaded by Aurelian in 273. An 
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angel appears to her as she stands upon 
a burning pile. The legend states that 
two angels were sent from heaven who 
covered her with white raiment, after 
that she had been stript by the order 
of Aurelian. 

St. Hildegunde, a virgin of the 
twelfth century, is distinguished in re- 
presentations by having an angel ac- 
companying her on horseback; she is 
further represented in man’s attire. 
Her history runs thus: her father wished 
to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Se- 
pulchre, directing his daughter to ac- 
company him in the dress above 
named. He died upon the sea, and 
she, being seized upon by robbers, was 
delivered from that ont by an angel, 
who afterwards accompanied her for 
her protection. She lived at the close 
of the twelfth century, and it may be 
remarked that the incident hete re- 
corded is, unlike many others, original, 
and without imitation. In the legend 
of St. Isidore, is also a story which con- 
ventional art has delighted to illus- 
trate. The saint is represented as a 
peasant, and an angel accompanying 
nim ploughing with white heifers. The 
reason for which is, that being hard 
worked by his master, and, at the 
same time, frequently reproached for 
his laziness, it happened that on one 
occasion during his holy contempla- 
tions an angel came and performed 
his labour for him. St. Isidore died at 
Madrid in 1170. 

The influence of the ancient doc- 
trine of the protecting and active mi- 
nistry of angels in the concerns of man- 
kind, has naturally rendered the intro- 
duction of this power very important 
in the lives or legends of the saints. It 
would be indeed tedious to enumerate 
them all, but there is scarcely an 
action of grace that has not been re- 
presented as done by this intermediate 
messenger of supreme will. More than 
one saint, the founder or reformer of 
an order, has the rules of that order 
transmitted from heaven by an angel, 
as in the case of St. Paphnutius. St. 
Hugh is defended from lightning, 
which, during the middle ages, was con- 
sidered as the work of malign spirits, 
against whom the angels were constantly 
waging war, and for the terror of 
whom bells were consecrated and de- 
dicated to the archangels. In some 
instances, as in the case of St. Guthlae, 
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an angel is seen offering consolation 
to the saint troubled by the tempta- 
tions of the demon; a myth highly 
suggestive of the spiritual struggles of 
life, which is here interpreted in a 
sesne gross and material, according to 
the character of the theology of the 
time. There are many other saints, in 
whose representations the angel fre- 
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quently figures, but as they are gene- 
rally of less importance than those 
here recorded, and are for the most 
part better distinguished by other 
signs, they will fall under another 
head; the instances above given are 
sufficient to illustrate the prevalence 
-uh the angel as a symbol or attri- 
ute. 


Ross, from the Willow beds, near Wilton Castle. 
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I.—Tue Roman Iron District oF THE Forest or DEAN AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


ALL visitors are agreed that Ross is 
a pretty and an interesting town. Al- 
though it cannot be said to possess, as 
a town, any very remarkable feature, 
yet there is enough in it to attract 
and please; and, without any great 
claims in the scenery immediately sur- 
rounding it, its prospects are sufli- 
ciently picturesque and beautiful to 
engage the traveller. Yet Ross de- 
rives its chief interest from the cir- 
cumstance that it is the centre ofa 
district which, remarkable for the ex- 
treme beauty of its scenery, is at the 
same time filled with monuments of 
the old time, and rich in historical re- 
miniscenses and traditions. Not more 
than three miles to the south-eastward 
of Ross, under the commanding heights 
of Penyard, is traced the site of the 
Roman city of Ariconium. At a short 
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distance south from Ross the traveller 
enters upon the elevated woodlands of 
the Forest of Dean. Eastward and 
northward a rich and varied country 
is filled with early churches, old manor 
houses, camps, and tumuli, and other 
traces of the ancient peoples who have 
occupied the land. But the most beau- 
tiful and interesting excursion from 
Ross is that which carries the visitor 
down the Wye to Monmouth, and 
which may be made either by the river 
or by the road. 

At less than a mile from Ross the 
Wye is crossed by Wilton Bridge, a 
good structure of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, curious chiefly for the manner 
in which the stones of the arches are 
made to lock into one another. Close 
above the bridge, on the opposite bank 
of the river, —_ almost buried in 
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trees, the ruins of Wilton Castle, the 
ancient baronial seat of the Lords 
Grey de Wilton. On passing the 
bridge of Wilton the traveller enters 
the parish of Bridstow, the little church 
of which possesses several points of in- 
terest for the ecclesiastical antiquary, 
while from the ascent of the Hereford 
road he will obtain one of the best 
near views of the town of Ross, backed 
by the hill of Penyard. The road to 
Monmouth turns off to the left at the 
turnpike before he ascends the rise of 
the Hereford road. 

For more than a mile the road to 
Monmouth is uninteresting. It then 
rises a little and opens to the river, 
and we obtain in that direction a va- 
rying landscape, the chief feature of 
which is the winding course of the 
Wye. Looking back, Ross, known by 
its pointed spire and by its white square 
hotel (not a very pleasing object in the 
landscape) and Wilton bridge are seen 
in the distance. A little further we 
begin to ascend more elevated ground, 
and when we reach a place called Pen- 
craig the view which presents itself to 
us is exceedingly fine. To the left 
the spire of Ross arises in the midst 
of the woods and hills that surround 
it; below the river winds its way 
through a beautiful valley, which has 
not yet closed in upon it as it does 
a little further down, while to the 
right the high promontory which over- 
looks it is crowned with the noble 
ruins.of Goodrich Castle. Continuing 
our way from Pencraig, we shortly 
afterwards turn off into the grounds of 
Goodrich Court, celebrated for the 
museum of ancient armour and other 
antiquities collected there by the late 
Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick. The mu- 
seum, especially its collection of carv- 
ings in ivory, bequeathed to Sir Samuel 
by the late Mr. Douce, is well worthy 
of the careful examination of the vi- 
sitor. The house itself is a modern 
castle, built in not very good imitation 
of several styles, of which it would be 
difficult to point out any examples in 
the surrounding country, and present- 
ing somewhat the appearance of a 
large wooden toy; it is beautifully 
situated with charming views over the 
valley of the Wye, but the building 
itself is in extremely bad taste, and this 
is felt the more from the contrast with 
the fine ruins which present them- 
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selves on the summit of the adjoining 
hill. The latter are exceedingly inte- 
resting, and deserve to be carefully 
examined for their architectural pecu- 
liarities. Goodrich Gastle was origi- 
nally built in the later period of the 
Saxon monarchy ; but the present re- 
mains are Norman, with the addition 
of works of the Edwardian period, 
finally repaired and adorned in the 
fifteenth century. Among its pecu- 
liarities is the singular prevalence of 
triangular heads for arches. 

The view from Goodrich Castle is 
superior to any which has hitherto 
presented itself; and the prospect of 
the castle from the river below is 
equally remarkable for its picturesque 
grandeur. The wanderer in search 
of antiquities may visit the remains 
of Flanesford Priory, which once stood 
there under the protection of the 
sastle above, and the last remnant of 
which now serves the humble purposes 
of a barn. 

After leaving Goodrich Castle, the 
road again turns off from the river, or 
rather the river turns off from the 
road, and, as the latter crosses over the 
high ridge behind, it furnishes a series 
of extensive views of a different de- 
scription, bounded in the distance by 
the mountains of Wales. Hence de- 
scending to Old Forge, we again come 
upon the river amid some of the finest 
of the Wye scenery, at Whitchurch. 
While we have thus been following 
the road to Monmouth, the river itself 
has made a long sweep of several 
miles, winding between lofty hills, 
sometimes rising gradually and co- 
vered with thick hanging woods, and 
at others breaking into rocky pre- 
cipices. Towards the south may be 
seen glimpses of the wild country 
of the Forest of Dean, with Ruer- 
dean Church as a picturesque object. 
Further on the river passes through 
the narrow precipitous pass of Sy- 
mond’s Yat (2. e. Gate), and then dis- 
closes a new series of magnificent 
views, till it reaches the wild scenery 
of the New Weir, where the stream, 
confined in its channel, rushes down al- 
mostlikea waterfall. FromWhitchurch 
the road we have been pursuing runs 
again from the river, behind two hills 
called the Great and Little Dowards, 
till we come again in sight of the Wye, 
and our road then continues in a 
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course almost parallel to its banks, 
under wooded heights on the right, 
and on the left with fine views over the 
river in one direction through the 
valley in which it winds its course 
under the Dowards, and in the other 
through masses of wooded hills which 
skirt its banks, until it approaches Mon- 
mouth. 

It would not be easy to point out a 
more beautiful situation for a town 
than that of Monmouth. It stands at 
a bend of the river Wye, where it is 
joined by the Monnow, in a fertile 
valley surrounded by high hills, which 
looks, from the road up the Kymin, 
like a green carpet raised up at 
numerous corners, with the town in 
the bottom. Monmouth is believed 
by antiquaries to stand on or near the 
site of the ancient Blestium, a town of 
the Romans which occupied the borders 
of the great Roman iron works of the 
Forest of Dean; and the ordinary tra- 
veller, as he treads the route which we 
have been following, and dwells on its 
picturesque beauties, little thinks that 
some fifteen centuries ago many of 
the bright cornfields and thick leafy 
copses which now arrest his eye were 
represented by bare hills covered with 
immense heaps of black cinders—in 
fact the Dudley and Birmingham of 
Roman Britain. 

It was this circumstance which par- 
ticularly attracted our attention in a 
recent visit to this beautiful district, 
and when we had reached Monmouth, 
instead of continuing on the beaten 
track of what is called “ the Wye tour,” 
we prepared for an excursion to the 
most interesting part of the Roman 
iron district, the neighbourhood of 
Coleford. The carriage of a friend 
carried us over the Wye bridge, and 
we pursued the road which winds 
through the thick mass of oak and 
hazel, mixed here and there with birch 
and mountain ash, and adorned in varie- 
gated colours with a multitude of ferns 
and wild-flowers, which clothe the 
side of the Kymin mountain. Behind 
us the view stretched over the vale of 
Monmouth, and before us was at first 
the scenery of the banks of the Wye 
through which we had _ previously 
passed, and, as we advanced further, 
the Buckstone and other hills, their 
sides covered with masses of hanging 
woods unequalled on this side the 
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Appenines. We soon turned the head 
of a deep ravine, and the road began 
to ascend still higher up to the side of 
the Buckstone itself. ‘This lofty hill 
takes its name from one of those re- 
markable objects called rocking-stones, 
which stands within the wood at the 
top. With another of our party, I 
left the carriage about half way up 
the hill, and, assisted with those 
weapons which neither antiquary nor 
geologist should be without on such 
occasions, we forced our way upwards 
through the closely matted under- 
wood, with considerable labour and 
time, halting from time to time to ad- 
mire a wild flower or regale ourselves 
with the ripe bilberries with which 
the ground was covered. At last we 
reached the summit, and found our- 
selves at the verge of the wood, on open 
ground, scattered with fern and furze 
bushes, and covered with wild thyme 
and large patches of purple heath, 
then in full bloom. This open ground 
sloped towards Gloucestershire, and 
afforded a magnificent view over the 
series of wooded hills which form the 
Forest of Dean. We had, however, 
missed the Buckstone, and we had to 
follow the edge of the wood, and thence 
force our way into it again, before we 
reached the object of our search. 

If I could bring myself to believe 
that masses of rock like this were so 
placed by the hands of ancient Druids, 
I should conclude that never was a 
grander spot chosen for the performance 
of their superstitious worship than that 
occupied by the Buckstone. It stands 
near the top of the hill, in a small 
open space, so that it is visible from a 
distance, with a magnificent amphi- 
theatre of lofty hills, generally covered 
with wood, around, and the deep valley 
of the Wye hundreds of feet below. 
But the geologists have taught me, 
and my own observations have certainly 
led me to believe them, that we owe 
the rocking-stones to natural causes, 
and that they are not artificial. Our 
excursion up the Kymin afforded us 
a practical confirmation of this. In 
the midst of the wood we observed 
here and there numerous masses 
of the same stone, going through the 
process of being made into rocking- 
stones. They are silicious grit, from 
around which the soil and the surface 
of the limestone rock is gradually 
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The Buckstone, near Monmouth. 


clearing away under the influences of 
time and weather, and we met with 
more than one example where a little 
more clearing with some accidental 
circumstances would have produced as 
perfect a rocking-stone as the Buck- 
stone itself. The latter consists of a 
mass of grit of a pyramidal form, 


‘nearly sixty feet in circumference, 


supported on its apex. The point on 
which it rests is about three feet round. 
Fosbroke tell us, in his “ Wye Tour,” 
that he thought upon trial he “ could 
just perceive it move.” It did not 
appear to me capable of doing so. I 
remained long enough to make a hasty 
sketch of it, from which the accom- 
panying engravings taken, and then we 
crossed the open heath and descended 
on the other side of the mountain to 
the picturesque village of Staunton, 
where we rejoined our friends, who 
had proceeded thither in the carriage 
by the road round the brim of the 
Buckstone hill. 

e were now in Gloucestershire, 
within the limits of the Forest of Dean, 
and a little more than two miles would 
have brought us to the small town of 
Coleford, the centre of the iron works 
in this district. Instead, however, of 
proceeding thither, we turned off along 
a bye-road to an old farm-house called 
the Scowles farm. ‘This place, which 
also stands on high ground, receives 
its name from the numerous remains 
of Roman iron-mines around it, which 
are known by the popular appellation 


of the Scowles; a name which I cannot 
explain. The ground occupied by the 
mines or Scowles, having, from its un- 
evenness, been left uncultivated, is al- 
ways covered with thick copses, and it 
is necessary to be careful in entering 
them, lest we fall unawares into the 
entrances to the ancient mines. These 
entrances are formed as follows. A 
large round pit or hollow in the earth 
—one we entered was from twenty to 
thirty feet in diameter and about 
twenty feet in depth—was sunk till the 
miners arrived at a vein of the iron 
ore, which they then worked into the 
earth as far as they could follow it. 
As they now remain, we find at the 
bottom of the pit just mentioned, on 
one side, an aperture resembling the 
entrance to a large low oven. Into 
this we entered a few feet in the dark 
—we unfortunately had no lights— 
and then finding it somewhat clogged 
up with the accumulation of earth at 
the mouth, and considering it not very 
safe to pass further, we contented our- 
selves with throwing a stone, which 
we could distinctly hear rolling down 
for a second or more, so that it was 
evidently deep. ‘The cottagers in the 
neighbourhood told us that some of 
these mines went two or three hundred 
feet under ground, and that they de- 
scended into them with lanterns and 
obtained very pure water at the bot- 
tom. 

The ore, or, as the workmen call it, 
mine found here is of fibrous appear- 
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ance, so rich in metal that it sometimes 
looks almost like pure iron, and it is still 
picked up so abundantly about the old 
Roman mines, that it is found every- 
where built into the rough walls sur- 
rounding the cottage gardens. The 
antiquity of these mines is proved by 
the circumstance that Roman coins and 
pottery have frequently been picked 
up about them. Indeed we find these 
proofs of Roman occupation thickly 
scattered over this district. Some four 
or five years ago, workmen employed 
in raising blocks of silicious grit stone 
from an edge of rock ina small oak 
copse called Perry Grove, about a mile 
from Coleford, discovered in the cavity 
of a rock three earthen vessels con- 
taining upwards of three thousand 
Roman brass coins. 

The ground between this place and 
the Wye is one immense mass of iron 
scorie or cinders from the Roman 
forges. On leaving the Scowles we 
drove along the way to Redbrook. 
The road descended between hills, now 
clad in woods, but which also were 
covered with a deep layer of Roman 
cinders. Some of these are known by 
names which indicate their former 
condition, such as Forge Wood and 
Old Hill. In the ridge between these 
hills a small but rapid stream de- 
scends, by the side of which our road 
lay. At one point of this stream, an 
ingenious speculator has taken advan- 
tage of it to erect a machine, of a very 
simple construction, which, worked by 
the current, reduces to powder the 
ancient scorie that are thrown into it, 
and this powder is carried down to 
Bristol, where it is used for making 
coarse glass bottles. At Upper Red- 
brook we again reached the banks of 
the Wye, below Monmouth, and, hav~- 
ing sent our carriage back to that 
town, we prepared to cross the river 
by the ferry-boat established here. 
The cinders in the ground around had 
apparently increased in quantity as we 
approached the river, and at the edge 
of the water at Upper Redbrook ferry 
they lay under our feet like pebbles 
on the sea-shore. 

The view on the river was again 
fine. On the Redbrook side it was 
bordered with hills covered with wood, 
while opposite rose the less wooded 
but more elevated hill of Penalt. The 
ferry at Upper Redbrook is no doubt of 
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remote antiquity. When we landed at 
the foot of Penalt, we came upon an 
ancient road, which I have little doubt 
is Roman; it is paved with stones, like 
flags, carefully fitted together, but of 
all shapes and sizes, and proceeds di- 
rectly up the steep side of the hill, and 
one of my friends well acquainted 
with the neighbourhood assures me 
that he had traced it as much as five 
miles in the direction of Tintern and 
Chepstow. It looks as though it were 
designed for pack-horses, carrying 
charcoal and other articles to and 
from the neighbourhood of Coleford. 
Another friend, who has resided in 
this district during many years, tells 
me that he remembers the same road 
continued on the Redbrook side of the 
river, and paved in a similar manner. 
Near the top of Penalt, we turned off 
through the solitary churchyard, over 
the hill, whence we again obtained a 
noble prospect of the vale of Mon- 
mouth, and so descending by Troy 
House, an old seat of the Herberts, 
built by Inigo Jones, and now belong- 
ing to the Duke of Beaufort, reached 
Monmouth again to a late but truly 
hospitable dinner. 

There can be little doubt that the 
furnaces which produced the immense 
quantity of scorize that cover the 
country round Redbrook were fed 
with the ore from the neighbouring 
Scowles. All the country bordering 
on the Wye in this part of its course 
abounds in iron ore, and many of the 
hill tops are capped with ancient in- 
trenchments, probably posts for the 
protection of the miners. There is 
one of these camps on the summit of 
the Little Doward, and I believe there 
are traces of another on the Great 
Doward. The Great Doward is a mass 
of mountain limestone, intermixed 
with iron ore, and it probably fur- 
nished no inconsiderable portion of the 
iron cinders which are spread so thick 
over the country to the north of the 
Wye between Bridstow and Mon- 
mouth. Near the foot of this moun- 
tain is still seen the entrance to the 
ancient iron mines, to which popular 
tradition has given the name of King 
Arthur’s Hall. There were no doubt 


old legends which connected the spot 
with the history of the fabulous British 
hero, and some of our topographers have 
alluded to them without condescend- 
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ing to give them a place in their works ; 
but our English peasantry are begin- 
ning to feel a sort of reluctance to re- 
peat such legends to those who they 
think belong to a better informed class 
of society, and all that we can now 
obtain from them is that the caverns 
to which this is the entrance are said 
to have been resorted to “in the trou- 
bled times,” and that it is confidently 
believed that a great chest full of trea- 
sure is concealed in the bottom of one 
of them. The accompanying sketch 
represents the entrance to King Ar- 
thur’s Hall. It is, in fact, the entrance 
(or entrances) to an extensive series of 
chambers which have been made by 
the extraction of the iron ore, and 
which at present are much clogged up 
near the mouth, but they are said to 
extend toa very great depth under- 
ground. I am told that within the last 
twenty years a considerable quantity 
of iron “mine” has been worked at a 
few hundred yards from this place. 
The district of the Dowards lies in 
the bend of the river between Whit- 
ehurch and Ganarew. On the boun- 
dary where these two parishes join, in 
a meadow on the right hand of the 
road to Monmouth. where the surface 
presents considerable inequality, I am 
informed that traces of a Roman villa 
have been found, but it has not been 
explored. Nearer to Goodrich, on 
Copped- Wood hill, about the year 1817, 
a large collection of coins of the lower 
empire was dug up. The name of Wal- 
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ford, which is borne by the village 
on the river below Goodrich castle, 
seems to indicate the existence of per- 
haps Roman buildings adjacent to the 
ford, which in Saxon times took its 
name from the walls that remained. 
The frequent occurrence of Roman 
coins and pottery among the old 
cinders in all parts of the district we 
are describing, leave little doubt in our 
minds in ascribing them to that peo- 
ple. These cinders are very abundant 
about Whitchurch and Goodrich; they 
are strewed over the surface of the 
fields, and if we dig a very little depth 
we find a thick and apparently a deep 
bed of them. They are found in the 
fields on both sides of the road till we 
arrive at Bridstow, where they are 
also very abundant. The antiquity of 
these beds of cinders is proved not 
only by the coins and pottery found 
among them, but by the circumstance 
that in many instances old woods 
stand upon them, and in the north- 
west part of the parish of Bridstow 
two or three fields, the soil of which 
covers immense masses of these cinders, 
are called Cinder Grove, and as no 
wood is known to have stood there, it 
must have been cleared away a long 
time ago. Coins and pottery are not 
unfrequently found at this spot ; I was 
shown two of the former, in good con- 
dition, one of which was of the Em- 
peror Philip (A. p. 244—249). To the 
east of Ross, on the opposite side from 
Bridstow, immense masses of Roman 
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scoriz are found at Weston under 
Penyard, the site of the Roman town 
of Ariconium, which must have been a 
city of iron-workers, and surrounded 
by forges. Iam told that the floors 
of some of the forges have been disco- 
vered. Many of the cinders I gathered 
at this spot appeared to me to be of a 
lighter kind than those I had observed 
in other places, so that it might be here 
that the iron went through the last 
process of preparation, which I believe 
is now Called the finery. The parish 
of Peterstow, to the north of Bridstow, 
also abounds in cinders, especially ina 
picturesque little valley or gorge, with 
a small rapid stream in it, which is 
called the Flum ; the stream appears 
to have been used for the purposes of 
the iron-workers. I have not been 
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able to ascertain how far to the north 
of the river the beds of cinders ex- 
tend, but they are found plentifully in 
the parish of Tretire, where also, to 
my knowledge, one Roman coin at 
least has been found. 

In the diminutive but very old 
church of Tretire I met with one of 
the most curious memorials I had yet 
seen of the Roman occupation of this 
district, perhaps one of the most re- 
markable monuments of its kind in the 
country. The sequestered village of 
Tretire is the residence of a well- 
known and excellent antiquary, the 
Rev. John Webb, F.S.A., to whose 
care we owe the preservation of this 
monument, which is represented in 
the accompanying cut. The small 
parish of Tretire contains twochurches, 
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Roman Altar used as a Stoup, Tretire church. 


from one of which, called Michael 
church, this article, which, in its pre- 
sent form, has been a holy-water stoup, 
was taken some years ago, when 
the church was repaired. Mr. Webb 
informs me that he had one day ob- 
served it lying at the door of a cottage 





inhabited by the clerk, and on inquiry 
learnt that it had been kept behind 
the church door time out of mind as 
an article of no use, except to the vil- 
lage doctress, who was skilled in pre- 
paring simples, and occasionally took 
it out when she wanted to pound her 
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herbs. She used it in fact as a mortar. 
Mr. Webb imagined at first that it 
was the rude capital of a pillar, having 
a square hole cut in the top, and he 
thought he perceived the remains of 
the shaft below ; but on nearer inspec- 
tion he saw that it had an inscription 
on the front, and as he conjectured 
at once that it had been used as a 
stoup for holy-water at the entrance 
of the church, he caused it to be re- 
moved for security to Tretire, where 
it now stands in the north corner of 
the chancel on the right hand of the 
communion table. It had beer broken, 
and the upper = only was first 
found, but Mr. Webb subsequently 
discovered the other part, and the two 
have been now properly joined toge- 
ther.* 

It has been hitherto supposed by 
those who had seen this monument, 
that the inscription was a Christian 
dedication, and they read the first 
words—the latter part of the first line 
has been chipped away—as DEO TRIVNI; 
but I think it would not be easy to 
point out an example of this formula 
in a Christian inscription of the middle 
ages. ‘To those well acquainted with 
this particular class of antiquities this 
monument presents the unmistakeable 
characteristics of a Roman altar. The 
inscription must be read as follows :— 


DEO TRIV... 
BECCICVS DON 
AVIT ARAM 


The mutilation of the name of the 
deity is unfortunate, but the most pro- 
bable conjecture seems to me to be 
that which explains it as Deo Trivit, 
to the god of the cross-roads. There 
were among the ancients many deities 
who presided over the roads, and it is 
very natural that in such a district as 
this the roads should be placed under 
their protection. I think I have read 
of an inscription to a DEO BIVIT; at 
Mayence, as we are informed by Mr. 
Roach Smith in his Collectanea An- 
tiqua, there is an altar dedicated to 
the Bivii, Trivii, and Quadrivii, that 
is, to the deities who presided over 
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those descriptions of roads, by a cen- 
turion of the twenty-second legion ; and 
another GENIO DEVI, to the god who 
presided over the bye-ways; and an 
altar was found at Gretabridge, in 
Yorkshire, dedicated DEO QvVI VIAS ET 
SEMITAS COMMENTVS EsT. Dedit aram 
and donavit aram, are usual forms of 
dedication of Roman altars; an in- 
stance is given in Gruter (vol. i. p. 
dexvii. No. 2), in which both are com- 
bined, dedit donavitque. Some eccle- 
siastic of the middle ages, in want of 
material for a holy-water stoup, found 
this altar, and caused it to be cut into 
its present form, and the workman, 
caring little for the inscription, erased 
the final m of the word aram, and the 
latter letters of the name of the di- 
vinity to whom it was dedicated, with 
his tool. I think it is the only instance 
in this country where a Roman altar 
has thus been adopted for any purpose 
connected with Christian worship; but 
Mr. Roach Smith, in his Collectanea, 
has pointed out a similar use of a 
Roman altar, originally dedicated to 
Jupiter, but since formed into a bap- 
tismal font, at Halinghen, in the Pas 
de Calais (France). 

A very slight examination of the 
cinders found in the localities we are 
describing is sufficient to convince us 
that the Romans smelted their ore 
imperfectly, and so much iron is left 
in them, that it has been often found 
more profitable in modern times to 
throw the old scoriz into the smelting 
furnaces than to go through the la- 
bour and expense of getting up new 
ore. ‘Till recently immense quantities 
of the scorie from Cinder Grove in 
Bridstow were removed to the river 
side to be carried down in barges to 
Lydford for this purpose; and we learn 
from the antiquary, Thomas Hearne, 
that at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury the cinders in the forest of Dean, 
which were then commonly called 
Roman cinders, were thus committed 
a second time to the furnace, and he 
tells us they made “ the best sow iron 
in the world.” “ And,” he adds, “ not 
only in the forest of Dean and there- 





* The dimensions of this altar, in its present form of a stoup, are: the entire height, 
rather more than 29 inches ; length of the shaft, 17 inches ; circumference of the shaft, 
30 inches ; width at the top, 15 inches, by 7 inches across ; width and breadth of the 


base, 16} inches, by 10. 


5 


At the top there are two straight grooves, one on each side 
the basin which has been cut into the altar. 
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abouts, but even as high [up the 
Severn] as Worcester there are such 
large and infinite quantities of these 
cinders, some in vast mounts above 
ground, as will supply the iron works 
some hundreds of years.” In the local 
records, we find that these cinders at 
Worcester were dug up for re-smelting 
at least as early as the middle of the 
seventeenth century ;* and a Worces- 
tershire traveller and writer named 
Yarranton, at the end of that century, 
describes the floors of the Roman 
furnaces as having been discovered 
there in his time. 

The neighbourhood of Worcester 
appears thus to have been under the 
Romans a district of iron works and 
forges subordinate to the great iron 
district of the Forest of Dean. We ma 
trace the iron district still further. 
very curious early legend, which is em- 
bodied in Capgrave’s life of St. Egwin, 
represents the town which occupied 
the site of the present Alchester, and 
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to the light of the Gospel, but, instead 
of listening to him, he no sooner began 
to preach than they all commenced 
beating with their hammers on the 
anvils, and produced such a terrible 
noise that he might as well have 
preached to the tempest. The saint 
was indignant at this uncourteous re- 
ception, and, before he left them, he 
raised up his hands to heaven, and in 
bitterness of spirit invoked a curse on 
them and on their occupation. In an 
instant the town was swallowed up by 
the earth, and from that time, says 
the narrator, no one could ever exer- 
cise the calling of a smith in that place 
successfully or profitably.{ The writer 
tells us, as a proof of the truth of his 
story, that in his time when the inha- 
bitants of Alcester dug foundations for 
new houses, they found underground 
the houses of the ancient city. The an- 
tiquities of this place have not been 
explored in recent times, but it ap- 





ears that the curse of the preacher 
~- ceased to weigh upon it, for I 
have ascertained that there are at this 
day four smiths in Alcester, who all 
appear to be flourishing. 


which the Romans called Alauna, as 
being inhabited entirely by smiths and 
filled with smithies. A saint, he tells 
us, went to convert these wicked people 





* See the interesting little volume by Mr. John Noake, of Worcester, entitled 
“ Worcester in Olden Times,’’ p. 196. 

T Mr. Yarranton’s account of the cinder district, in his book, entitled, ‘“‘ Improve- 
ment by Sea and Land,’’ published in 1698, is curious enough to be given entire, for 
it not only shows us how much these remains attracted attention in the seventeenth 
century, but it furnishes additional evidence of their being the work of the Romans. 
He says, ‘‘ It is evident that iron was in England a 1000 years ago, by those great 
heaps of cinders formerly made of ironstone, they being the offal (or waste) thrown 
out of the foot blasts by the Romans ; they then having no works to go by water, to 
drive bellowes, but all by the foot blast; and at present great oaks are growing upon 
the tops of these cinder heaps, and monies continually is found amongst these cinders ; 
but such as is found is all of the Roman coyn; most of which monies is copper ; very 
little found of late dayes that is silver ; and this offal of the foot blast, by the Romans 
then cast by, doth at present make the best and most profitable iron in England; it being 
mixt with some ironstone of the forest of Dean ; and there hath been, and still is, vast 
quantities of this sort of iron cinders in the counties of Monmouth, Hereford, and 
Gloucester ; and about 28 years since Mr. Yarranton found out a vast quantity of 
Roman cinders near the walls of the city of Worcester, from whence he and others 
carried away many thousand tons or loads up the river of Severn, unto their iron fur- 
naces, to be melted down into iron, with a mixture of the forest of Dean ironstone ; 
and within 100 yards of the walls of the city of Worcester there was dug up one of the 
hearths of the Roman foot blasts ; it being then firm, and in order, and was 7 feet 
deep in the earth ; and by the side of the work there was found out a pot of Roman 
coine, to the quantity of a peck; some of which was presented to Sir Dugdale, and 
part thereof is now in the king’s closet ; by all which circumstances it clearly appears 
that the Romans made iron in England, and as far up the river Severn as the city of 
Worcester, where as yet there are vast quantities remaining.’’ 

t¢ Contra artem fabrilem castri illius Dominum imprecatus est; et ecce subito cas- 
trum ipsum terra absorbuit, ita quod novo super veteri qualitercumque resdificato 
usque in hodiernum diem in constructione novarum domorum in fundamentis antiqua 
edificia reperiuntur. Nunquam enim postea in loco illo aliquis artem fabrilem recte 
exercuit, nec aliquis eam exercere volens ibi vigere potuit. Capgrave’s Nova Legenda 
Anglia, in the life of St. Egwin. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XX XVII. G 
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LETTER OF ADVICE ON MILITARY STUDIES, WRITTEN BY 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES WOLFE IN 1756. 


CONSIDERABLE interest has 
recently been manifested in various 
quarters respecting the life and actions 
of James Wolfe, the early matured 
and early lost commander of the British 
forcesin the reign of George the Second. 
It is some years since a life of Wolfe 
was expected from the pen of Mr. 
Robert Chambers, which would have 
been gladly welcomed at his hand. 
Some useful materials for such a work 
have recently been communicated by 
various contributors to “ Notes and 
Queries.” A series of his letters to an 
intimate friend and brother officer 
was printed in Tait’s Magazine for 
December 1849: others were pub- 
lished in the Naval and Military Ga- 
zette at the latter part of 1850 and 
the commencement of last year; and 
some others will be found in the Bed- 
ford Correspondence. 

The following, we believe, has not 
hitherto been printed. We are fa- 
voured with it by our kind friend, 
Robert Cole, esq. F.S.A.; but the 
manuscript in his possession is not the 
original autograph. 

. Townshend, to whom it was 
addressed, was at the time Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and 
afterwards the first Lord Viscount Syd- 
ney. His brother, for whose benefit it 
was written, was Henry Townshend, 
“who was killed in Germany in 1760, 
being then Captain of a company of 
Foot Guards, being confessedly, for 
his heroic courage, and his amiable 
manners, the favourite of the whole 
army, and of all who knew him.” * 

As presenting a view of the quali- 
fications deemed requisite to military 
proficiency a century ago, by one him- 
self so distinguished by his rom d ac- 
complishments and success, this letter 
will be perused with interest. The 
year in which it was written was 
passed by Wolfe in England; in the 
next he was engaged in the unfor- 
tunate descent upon Rochefort; in 
1758 he had the command of the ex- 

ition against Louisberg; and in 

759 he was sent against Quebec, 
where he was killed in September of 


that year, at the early age of thirty- 
two. 


Lieut.-Colonel Wolfe to the Right Hon. 
Thomas Townshend. 
Dear Sir, 

You cannot find me a more agreeable 
employment than to serve and oblige you, 
and I wish with all my heart that my in- 
clinations and abilities were of equal force. 
IT do not recollect what it was that I re- 
commended to Mr. Cornwallis’s nephew ; 
it might be the Compte de Turpine’s 
Book, which is certainly worth looking 
into, as it contains a good deal of plain 
practice. 

Your brother, no doubt, is master of 
the Latin and French languages, and has 
some knowledge of the mathematics ; with- 
out this last he can never becomeacquainted 
with one considerable branch of our busi- 
ness, the construction of fortification and 
the attack and defence of places; and I 
would advise him by all means to give up 
a year or two of his time now while he is 
young, if he has not already done it, to the 
study of mathematics, because it will 
greatly facilitate his progress in military 
matters. As to the books that are fittest 
for his purpose, he may begin with the 
King of Prussia’s Regulations for his 
Horse and Foot, where the economy and 
good order of an army in the lower 
branches is extremely well established. 
There are the Memoirs of the Marquis 
de Santa Crux; Fauquin and Montecu- 
culi; Folard’s Tactiques; la Phalanxe 
a Poussée et Doublée, l’attaque et la de- 
fense des Places par Le Maréchal de Vau- 
ban, Les Memoirs de Goulon; L’Engi- 
neur de Compagne; St. Remi for all that 
concerns artillery. Of the ancients, Vege- 
tius, Cesar, Thucydides, Xenophon’s Life 
of Cyrus, and The Retreat of the 10,000 
Greeks. I do not mention Polybius, be- 
cause the Commentaries and the History 
naturally go together. Of late days, Da- 
vila, Guicciardini, Strada, and the Me- 
moirs of the Duc de Sully. There is an 
abundance of military knowledge to be 
picked out of the lives of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and Charles Twelfth King of Sweden 
and of Rusca the Bohemian ; and if a 
tolerable account could be got of the ex- 
ploits of Scanderberg it would be invalu- 
able, for he excels all the officers ancient 
and modern in the conduct of a small de- 
fensive army. I met with him in the 
Turkish history, but no where else. The 





* Collins’s Peerage, edit. 1779, vi. 47. 
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Life of Suetonius too contains many fine 
things in this way. There is a book lately 
published that I have heard commended, 
L’art de la Guerre Practique. I suppose 
it is collected from all the best authors 
that treat of war; and there is a little 
volume entitled Traité de la Petite Guerre, 
that your brother should take in his pocket 
when he goes on duty and detachments. 
The Marechal de Puysequer’s book too 
is in esteem. 

I believe Mr. Townshend will think 
this catalogue long enough ; and if he has 
patience to read and desire to apply (as 
I am persuaded he has) the knowledge 
contained in them, there is also where- 
withal to make him a very considerable 
person in his profession, and of course 
very useful and serviceable to his coun- 
try. 

In general the lives of all great com- 
manders, and all good histories of warlike 
nations, will be instructive, and lead him 


naturally to endeavour to imitate what he 
must necessarily approve of. 

In these days of scarcity,* and in these 
unlucky times, it is much to be wished 
that all our young soldiers of birth and 
education would follow your brother’s 
steps, and as they will have their time to 
command, that they would try to make 
themselves fit for that important trust ; 
without it we must sink under the su- 
perior abilities and indefatigable industry 
of our restless neighbours. 

You have drawn a longer lette> upon 

ourself than perhaps you expected; but 
could hardly make it shorter without 
doing wrong to a good author. 

In what a strange manner have we con- 
ducted our affairs in the Mediterranean ! 

I am, with perfect esteem, dear sir, 

Your most obedient and most 
humble servant, 
(Signed) James WoLrFE. 
Devizes, Sunday, 18th July, 1756. 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 
PILGRIMAGES OF Sin RicHARD TORKINGTON AND WILLIAM Wey. 


HAVING reviewed in our Maga- 
zine for June the Pilgrimage of Sir 
Richard Guylford, recently reprinted 
by the Camden Society, and given in 
our Magazine for September some ac- 
count of the magnificent volume of 
pilgrimages by Bernhard de Breyden- 
bach, which contains so many passages 
in common with Sir Richard Guyl- 
ford’s narrative, we now proceed to 
describe the pilgrimage of Sir Richard 
Torkington, who followed, and it will 
be seen very closely followed, in the 
footsteps of Guylford. His book is a 
manuscript which has never been 
printed entire, but from which large 
extracts were communicated by its 
owner Mr. Wheler of Stratford-upon- 
Avon to the Gentleman’s Magazine in 
1812, and the same were reproduced 
by Mr. Fosbroke in his British Mo- 
nachism. The Camden a for 
some time had Torkington’s Diary 
upon the list of its projected works ; 
but in consequence of the Society 
having now printed Sir Richard Guyl- 
ford’s pilgrimage, this intention will 
probably be abandoned, for almost 
the whole of its descriptive material 


is identical, word for word, with the 
diary of Guylford. Indeed, did Tor 
kington stand amenable to the ordi- 
nary censures of criticism, from hav- 
ing printed and published his book, 
he might be stigmatised as an almost 
unparalleled plagiary ; but, as we have 
no evidence that he intended anything 
further than a narrative for his own 
satisfaction, we may spare any severe 
reflections upon his composition, and 
conclude that he found it much easier 
to transcribe from a former writer 
than to compose for himself, as young 
tourists of the present day might be 
thought merely to signalise their in- 
dustry if they transferred the con- 
tents of Murray’s handbooks very 
freely into their journaux de voyage. 
Yet this copying of Torkington is not 
confined to the descriptive portions, 
but is also extended to the personal 
narrative wherever it suited his own 
case. For instance such passages as 
the following occur in both pilgrim- 
ages. After visiting the Holy Sepul- 
chre, 

‘¢ When we were returned again unto 
the said chapel of our Lady, after a little 





* So our MS. It may be a misreading: or, if correct, Wolfe’s meaning was pro- 
bably ‘ a scarcity of good officers.’’—Edié. 
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refection with meat and drink, every man 
then gave himself to prayer and contem- 
plation, busily vising (i. e. visiting or view- 
ing) the holy places aforesaid, after their 
devotion, during the whole night. And 
early in the morning all we that were 
priests said mass, some at Calvary, some 
at our Lady’s chapel, and some at the 
Holy Sepulchre, after our devotion. And 
the lay pilgrims were houselled at the 
chapel of Calvary. And also by vij or 
viij of the clock in the morning we had 
said all mass. And then we refreshed us 
with wine and bread, and such other 
caseles * as we could get for our money of 
the Turks and Saracens.”’ 


In some places, however, Torking- 
ton is rather fuller. Like Guylford 
he made an excursion from Venice 
to Padua, and though it occupied only 
one day, Guylford having taken four, 
he is very minute in his description 
of the religious treasures of that city. 

‘* Wedynsday the vj day of May we 
went by watir to Padua by the ryver of 
Brente; and there we visited and saw 
many reliquies, as Seynt Antoni whiche 
was a grey fryer, and lith ryght Jayer in 
the body of the churche. In the vestrye 
ther ys an herse that stond full of chalys 
to the nowmber of iiij**. or v**. wherin ys 
closyd many grett reliquies, a rybbe of the 
syd of seynt Bonaventure, whiche trans- 
late the holy body of seynt Antony, and 
also the tong of seynt Antony yet fayer 
and fressh, which tong he convertyd myche 
peple to the feythe of Crist. 

‘* Also in the abbey of seynt Justine 
virgyne, a place of blake monkys, ryght 
delectable and also solytary, ther lithe the 
body of seynt Justine, and seynt Luke 
and seynt Mathew; and ther we see the 
fynger of seynt Luke that he wrotte the 
holy gospell with. And also the ¢able of 
ower blessed Lady which seynt Luke 
peynted with his owen hande, beryng hyr 
son in hyr armys. It is seyd who so 
ever behold thys picture of our blessed 
Lady devoutly in hys lyff he shall never 
be deprivyd from the syght of her ever- 
lastyng.t Also ther ys ij locures of iij 

uarterys of a yard long full of bonys of 
nnocentis whyche kyng Herrodys slew 
for malyce that he bar to Criste.’’ 


Now, if this be compared with Guyl- 


* casuals? 
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ford’s account, at p. 6, all the passages 
we have marked by italic characters 
will be there found, but in other re- 
spects we see Torkington is more dif- 
fuse. Guylford, however, differs in 
relating that 

‘¢ There be ¢wo tables of our blessyd 
Lady which seynt Luke paynted with his 
awne handes at Padowa. Also we sawe 
the tombes of Antenore of Troye and of 
Titus Lyvyus.’’ 

On the festivals of Venice the rela- 
tion of Torkington is still more curious, 
and he is here so much fuller than 
Guylford that it seems very extraor- 
dinary that he should to a considerable 
extent use the same words. If we did 
not know that Guylford’s pilgrimage 
was made in 1506, and Torkington’s 
in 1517, the latter would here cer- 
tainly be regarded as the earlier writer, 
and Guylford would appear as the 
maker of the copy and abridgment. 
All he says is that portion which is 
now printed in italic. 


“ The rychesse, the sumptuous buyld- 
ynge, the relygyous howses, and the sta- 
blyssynge of their justyces and counceylles, 
with all other thynges that maketh a cytie 
glorious, surmounteth in Venyse above all 
places that ever Isawe. And specially at 
ij. festis wherat we were present. 

“ The one was upon the Ascencion daye, 
which daye the Duke, with a greate try- 
umphe and solempnyte, with all the 
Senyorye, went in their Archa triumphali, 
which is in maner of a galye of a straunge 
Sacyon and wonder stately; and so they 
rowed out into the see with assystence of 
their patriarche, and there spoused the 
see with a rynge. The spousall wordes 
be, In signum veri perpetui que Domini. 
And therwith the Duke lete fall the rynge 
in to thesee. The processe and cerimonyes 
wherof were to longe to wryte. 

“‘ Then thaye rode to the abbey of seynt 
Nicholas of blake monkys that stond by 
juste be them ; and all they brake ther 
fasts, and so retornyd ageyne to Venys to 
the Dukys palace, wher they had provyded 
for them a mervelous dyner. Wher at we 
pilgrimes was present and see them servyd. 
At which dyner ther wer viij corse of 
soundery metys; and att every corse the 





t This passage occurs in Breydenbach’s account of the reliques at Padua as follows : 
** Fertur etiam quod quicunque imaginem illam semel cum devotione et cordis com- 
punctione inspexerit, nunquam a visione faciei sue dulcissime, ejus interventu, separa- 


bitur in evum.” 


The intelligent Dean of Mentz had however the good sense to add, 


‘* Nemo tamen frivole aut temere se huic committat incerte narrationi, audita enim 


quam credita narro potius.’’ 
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trumpetts and the mynistrellys com inne 
afore them. Ther was exceeding muche 
plate, as basons, ewers, wonders grett and 
of astraunge facion. Every iiij persons 
had a bason and an ewer to washen their 
hands. Also ther was a grett vesell of 
sylver and gylte, and it was iiij cornerde, 
and it had at every ende iiij ryngs, that ij 
men myght bere it betwyne them for 
tocast owt the watyr of ther basons whanne 
they had wasshed ther handys. Ther 
dysshys, ther platers, ther sawcers, all 
was of silver and gylte. 


“ And while they sett at dyner ther was 
parte of the Dukys chapell singing dyverse 
balyttys; and sumtyme they song with 
organes. And aftyr that ther cam one of 
the trompetores, and he pleyd with the 
organs all maner of messur, the excellent 
conyng man that ever I hard, with diverse 
instruments I hard nor never see affor. 
And whanne dyner was don the Duke sent 
to the pilgryms gret basons full of marche- 
panys, and also coumfytes, and malmsey 
and other swete wynys, as myche as ony 
man wold ete and drynke. Thys don, ther 
cam on that was disgysyd, and he gestyd 
afor the Duke and the Marchose and the 
company, and made them very mery. And 
aftyr that ther cam dauncers, and sume of 
them disguysed in womens clothes, that 
daunsyd a gret while. And after them 
come tumbelers both men and childern, 
the marvelows felows that ever I saw, so 
myche that I canne nott writt it. 

“ The other ffest was oone Corpus Xp’i 
day, wher was the most solemne procession 
that ever Isaw. Ther went pageants of 
the Old Law and the New Law joynyng 
togedyr the ffygmyes* of the blessyd sa- 
crament, in such nowmbre and so apte and 
convenient for that frest that it wold make 
any man joyus to see it. And over that 
it was a grett merveyle to se the grett 
nowmbre of religius ffolkes and of scholys 
that we cail bachelerst or ffelachippys 
clothid all in with gramens with diverse 
bages on ther brestis,} which bar all lights 
of wondyr goodly facion. And be twyne 
every of the pagents went lityll childern 
of bothe kynds,t} gloriusly and richely 
dressed, beryny in ther handys ryche 
cuppes or other vesseles of gold and silver 
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rychely inamelyd and gylt, full of plesaunt 
fflowers and well smellyng,§ which chyl- 
dern kest the flowers upon the lords and 
pylgryms. They was dressid as aungellis 
with clothe of gold and crymsyn velvet ¢o 
order || the seyd procession. The forme 
and maner therof excedyd all other that 
ever I saw, so myche that I canne nott 
wryte it. 

“The Duke satt in Seynt Markes 
churche in ryght hye astate in the qwer 
on the ryght syd with senyoryte,{ which 
they call lords, in riche aparell, as purpyll 
velvet, cremsyn velvet, ffyne scarlet. Also 
all the pylgrymes war commaundyd to 
come in to the fforseyd qwer, and then 
we satt all on the left syde on the qwere. 
The Duke thus sitting, with hys lords, the 
seyd procession beganne to com be hym 
abowte viij ** of the clok, and it was xij or 
the seyd procession myght com oonys 
abowt passyng by as faste as they myght 
goo but one tyme. Than the Duke rose 
up with his lords and company to folow 
the forseyd procession, he commaunded 
hys lordys that they shuld in the proces- 
sion every oon of them take a pylgryme 
on hys right hande, hys servaunts gevyng 
to us grett candyls of wax, whych candelys 
every pylgrim bar awey the procession 
doon at hys owen plesur.tt We procedyd 
owt of Seynt Markes churche in to the 
Dukys palas, and so wentin procession with 
inne the seyd place, be cause it was reyné 
wedyr ; and so retornyd in to the churche 
ageyne of Seynt Marke, and ther made 
ende of the seyd procession.’’ 

In this curious passage there will be 
observed the same peculiarity which 
we noticed in Guylford’s prilgrimage 
with respect to Latin words intro- 
duced, that they are in objective cases. 
“ The Duke and Seignory went in 
their archa triumphali,” And in Guyl- 
ford’s pilgrimage we have also Corporis 
Christi day where it is Corpus in Tork- 
ington. Does not this intimate that 
we are reading a version from the 
Latin? And the greater fullness of 
Torkington seems to lead to this fur- 
ther conclusion, that we are yet not 
arrived at the original translator either 





* Lat. figma 
+ bretherhedes in Guylforde. 
t with theyr devyses in Guylforde. 


In Guylford the word is figures. 


tt i. e. sexes. 


§ in riche cuppes or other vessaylles some pleasant floures or other well smellynge 


or riche stuffe. Guylforde. 


|| adorne. G. 


Q with all the seygnyourye. G. 


** vij, G. 


+t There was greate honoure done to the pylgrymes, for we all, most and leste, 
wente all there nexte the Duke, in the sayd processyon, byfore ali the lordes and other 
estates, with lyghtes all in our handes of waxe, of the freshest formynge, yeven unto 


us by the mynysters of the sayde procession. 


Guylforde. 
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in Torkington or in the author of 
Guylford’s pilgrimage. Sir Richard 
Guylford’s chaplain not improbably 
had some English predecessor whom 
we have still to discover; and whose 
account of Venice was copied less 
freely by him than it was afterwards 
by Torkington. And yet, as we have 
uate remarked, Torkington follows 
Guylford even in his personal adven- 
ture, unless both writers adopted this 
unrivalled plan of facile composition. 

The accounts of most other places, 
as well in Europe as in the Holy Land, 
correspond in both pilgrimages. At 
Pavia each writer has, word for word, 
this statement regarding the house of 
Saint Austin, in that city,— 


‘¢ In the same church lyeth Lyonell the 
secund sonne of kyng Edward the iij** 
honorablie, upon whose tumbe ys wretyn 

Sanguine insignis fuerat vel floribus armis, 

Ossa Leoneti continet iste lapis.” 

The first line of this epitaph of 
Lionel Duke of Clarence is evidently 
incorrect. Does any other copy of it 
exist? A more modern inscription to 
the Duke’s memory placed in the same 
church by Charles Parker, titular 
bishop of Man, in the year 1590, will 
be found in Breval’s Travels in Italy, 
i. 268, and Gough’s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, i. 216. 

The author of Guylford’s pilgrimage 
mentions another member of the royal 
house of England, at 


‘* Lasheles, where lyethe quene Ely- 
anour of Englonde, and in an abbey of 
her awne foundacyon.”’ 


The place here mentioned is Les 
Echelles, near the Grande Chartreuse, 
in Dauphiné; but what foundation 
there could have been for connecting 
its history with the name of any English 
queen we have not been able to ascer- 
tain. 

Sir Richard Torkington, the parson 
of Mulberton in Norfolk, commenced 
his pilgrimage from the harbour of 
Rye, in Sussex, on the 17th of March, 
1517. He travelled alone until he 
arrived at Venice on the 29th of April ; 
having seen no Englishman on his way 
after ‘Teaving Paris. He sailed from 


Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
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Venice, with a company comprisin, 
several Englishmen, on the 14th o 
June; and arrived at Jaffa on the 12th 
of July, but was not allowed to land 
until the 15th. Having completed the 

ilgrimages about Jerusalem and Beth- 
ehem, the party had returned to 
Jaffa by the 29th of the same month, 
and then, after having been “ right evil 
intreated by the Turks and Saracens 
many ways, and in i fear,” they 
were with “great difficulty and muc 
patience "—the very words before used 
in Guylforde’s pilgrimage,—delivered 
aboard their galley. Torkington’s 
voyage home was attended with con- 
siderable peril. He says, “ We were 
sailing in the sea betwixt Rhodes and 
Sicily eighteen weeks, and it is but a 
thousand miles.” He did not again 
land in England until the 17th April, 
1518; so that he was absent on his 
pilgrimage “ the space of a whole year, 
five weeks, and three days,” although 
the period of his stay in the Holy Land 
had been only fifteen days. 

The substance of his journal has 
now been made public. So far as the 
Holy Land is concerned it is identical 
with the pilgrimage of Sir Richard 
Guylforde; and the most interesting 
portions of his voyage to and fro have 
been extracted either in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1812, to which we 
have already referred, or in the early 
part of the present article. 

The manuscript is a small pocket 
volume. The pages are written with 
wide margins, and only contain from 
eighty to ninety words each. The 
whole amounts to 207 pages. 

The pilgrimage of William Wey, 
contained in a manuscript at the Bod- 
leian Library, is of an earlier date than 
either Guylforde’s or Torkington’s, 
and is written in Latin. We have not 
had the opportunity of comparing its 
narrative with those of the other Eng- 
lish pilgrims ; but a cursory examina- 
tion of the book made by a friend has 
supplied the following particulars of 
its general contents, which may be 
interesting to our readers, after what 
has gone before, and in anticipation of 
its proposed publication.* 





* Wey’s Pilgrimage is upon the list of the projected publications of the Camden 
Society ; and it is to be edited by the Rev. George Williams, author of that excellent 


book ‘‘ The Holy City; or Historical and Topographical Notices of Jerusalem.’’ 


We 


hope it will soon be published, for it is unquestionably the most curious of these 


narratives yet remaining in MS. in England. 
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The volume is numbered 565 of the 
Bodley MSS. Its contents are mis- 
cellaneous, partly in English and 
partly in Latin. It commences with 
“ Chaunges of money from England to 
Rome and Venyse;” and “A pro- 
i ager The latter is the same for- 
mula of instructions for the pilgrim’s 
outfit at Venice, from which we de- 
rived the particulars detailed in our 
magazine for September, p. 280. It was 
extracted from the Wey MS. by the 
Rev. John Webb, in the 21st volume of 
Archeologia, and from that volume in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for June 
1827, p. 535. It will also be found in 
the tract entitled “Information for 
Travellers in the Holy Land,” which 
was printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1515 and reprinted for the Roxburghe 
Clubin 1824. Mr. Webb(Archeol. xxi. 
411, note,) mentions a Latin version. 
The “chaunges of money” are also 
containedin Wynkynde Worde’s book. 

Next in the Wey MS. succeeds a 
poem in English rhyme, entitled “ The 
way to Jerusalem and the holy placys 
in that same contre.” It occupies 
eighteen pages. The following is a 
specimen : 

Holy Places in the Mownte of Syon. 
Ther ys a chyrch also fast bye 
Callyd the howse of cursed cunsel sekyrly 
The furste plase wher Jues wold hane brennyd 
Oure lady’ body when byt scholde be buryd 
The seconde wher Seynt Peter wepte 
When Cryst in hys passyon was kepte 
The therde where Cryste was browhte 
To fore Anne and set by nawte, &c. 
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Then follow five pages of a list of 
places in Latin; and then “ Materie 
moventes transire ad terram sanc- 
tam.” 

Wey’s proper portion of the book 
seems to begin at p. 35. He was a 
Fellow of Eton: “Willm**. Wey, 
S.T.B. coll. reg. B. M. Etone juxta 
Wyndesoram soc. perpet.” His first 
pilgrimage was to St. James of Com- 
postella in 1456; his second to the 
Holy Land in 1458; and his third, 
again to the Holy Land in 1462. In 
going and returning from Eton on his 
second pilgrimage he spent thirty-nine 
weeks, and in relating his third pil- 
grimage he mentions that he was then 
in the 55th year of his age. 

His itineraries are followed by a vo- 
cabulary of Greek words, and by a 
table of “ Indulgencie in curia Ro- 
mana.” 

We must now bring to a close these 
desultory notes on pilgrims and pil- 
grimages. The subject is one of wider 
compass than can be adequately de- 
veloped in limits such as ours. Like 
monachism, the ramifications of its 
history, and its incidental anecdotes, 
would occupy volumes. We have, 
however, exhibited some of its more 
remarkable features, and traced some 
of the curiosities of its early literature, 
which may hereafter be pursued with 

eater advantage now that we have 

irected attention to the peculiarities 
which appear to characterise their 
usual style and composition. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


The Early Life of Marat in England—The Apprehension and Detention of James II. in 1688—Bastards 
distinguished in English History—The Skeletons lately found at Little Wilbraham—On Roman 
Inscriptions in Britain, and the Station of Cambodunum near Halifax—The Order of the Garter 


worn by Ladies. 


Tue EArty Lire or MARAT IN ENGLAND. 


Whitehall, Dec. 6. 

Mr. Ursan,—lI do not know whether 
any of your readers feel sufficient interest 
in the gloomy histories of the revolutionary 
heroes of 1793 to wish for an elucidation 
of an obscure portion of the early life of 
J. P. Marat; but, if it were possible, I 
should be glad of a place in your pages, 
because the little I have to say on the 
subject might encourage others with more 
leisure to pursue it further. 

After the 10th of August, 1792, Marat 
seized, as his share of the spoils of the 


day, four of the royal printing presses—a 
kind of retribution for the many occasions 
on which his own had been carried off by 
the police. He also asked the minister 
Roland for 15,000 francs to enable him to 
print some manuscripts. On Roland’s 
requiring to see them, he sent, says 
Madame Roland, “ un fatras de manuscrits 
dont la seule vue faisait peur ; il y avait 
un traité des ‘Chaines de 1’Esclavage ;’ 
je ne sais quoi encore, marqué a son coin; 
c’est suffisant pour l’apprécier.”’ 

Whether the 15,000 francs were forth- 
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coming or not does not distinctly appear ; 
but the “ Chaines de l’Esclavage ’’ came 
out as an octavo of 350 pages, dated 
‘* Paris, de Vimprimerie de Marat.’’ 
This book has been strangely misdescribed 
by such biographers of Marat as I have 
consulted—probably few have taken the 
trouble to Jook at it; and it has more 
interest, singularly enough, for English- 
men than for Frenchmen, unless the latter 
belong to that declining school of hero- 
worshippers who have set up the men of 
terror as the objects of their idolatry. 

‘¢ The Chains of Slavery,’’ says Marat, 
in his preface, was first printed in Eng- 
lish in 1774, ‘‘ 4 occasion de la nouvelle 
élection du Parlement d’Angleterre ;’’ and 
he proceeds to give a strange and insane 
account of the way in which his mind was 
affected by the labour of writing it, inso- 
much that when it was committed to the 
press he passed thirteen days in a state of 
stupor, ‘‘ dont je ne sortis que par le se- 
cours de Ja musique et du repos :’’ how 
Woodfall, Becket, ‘‘ libraire du Prince de 
Galles,’’ and other publishers, in turn, 
refused to bring it out: how his printer, 
a Scotchman, used to pass every sheet 
privately to Lord North: and how he, 
Marat, ultimately renounced the idea of 
publication, and disposed of the whole 
edition in presents to ‘‘ patriotic societies.” 
Surrounded by ministerial spies, and his 
letters intercepted, he found it necessary 
at last, he says, to pass over to Holland, 
and return to London by way of Berwick, 
Carlisle, and Newcastle, visiting the pa- 
triotic societies by the way. 

The book itself is a worthless rhapsody 
enough, and only noticeable inasmuch as 
the examples, as Marat himself remarks, 
are almost wholly drawn from English 
history and usages, and evince a knowledge 
of them, not, indeed, of any profound kind, 
but far beyond what French writers are in the 
habit of attaining, and quite equal to that 
of ordinary English political scribes of 
the day. The ‘‘ Address to the Electors 
of Great Britain,’’ which is printed by 
way of introduction to it, is nothing but 
an ordinary piece of Wilkite declamation. 

Much more remarkable is the appendix 
to the volume, entitled ‘‘Tableau des 
Vices de la Constitution Angloise.’’ This 
is preceded by a ‘‘ Letter to the President 
of the States General,’’ professing to have 
been addressed to that functionary in 1789. 
Marat here states that he lived ten years 
in England ; that his political convictions 
were formed during the Wilkite contro- 
versies, and the discussions on general 
warrants ; that the ‘* Chains of Slavery ” 
produced a grand sensation in the country 
on the eve of the general election of 
1774; and that he then proposed four 

6 
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great political measures, namely, the dis- 
franchisement of small boroughs, and 
merging their constituencies in those of 
the counties; placing the creation of new 
peerages in the hands of Parliament ; ex- 
cluding placemen from Parliament ; and 
for the public auditing of Treasury ac- 
counts. “Some time afterwards,” he 
modestly adds, “the third of these bills 
passed, to the full extent.’’ 

Then follows the ‘‘ Tableau’”’ itself, 
headed ‘‘ Discours adressé aux Anglois en 
1774,” in which the “four bills” in 
question are proposed, though not in the 
order or to the exact effect stated in the 
Letter; probably because in the bloody 
autumn of 1792 Marat was too busy to 
read over his own old compositions with 
accuracy. 

In these fragments of Marat’s auto- 
biography, part is probably mere gas- 
conade, part the illusions of a distem- 
pered brain. But some truth there un- 
doubtedly must be, and, if any one thinks 
it worth while to follow up the subject, 
a few hints may be of use to him. 

No account of Marat’s life, that I have 
seen, gives any details of his obscure ex- 
istence in England, except that it is said 
in the Biographie Universelle, that the 
“ Chains of Slavery ’”’ was published while 
he was ‘‘ giving lessons in English at 
Edinburgh.”’ 

A new edition of it was published in 
1833, by one “ Havard;’’ but the editor 
was a mere Montagnard, who brought it 
out as a political speculation, and adds 
nothing to our knowledge of its biblio- 
graphy. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 
1774, is announced ‘‘The Chains of 
Slavery. A work wherein the clandestine 
and villainous attempts of princes to ruin 
liberty are pointed out, and the dreadful 
scenes of despotism disclosed. To which 
is prefixed, An Address to the Electors of 
Great Britain. Royal quarto. 12s. sewed. 
Becket.’’ (An extraordinary price for a 
political pamphlet of two or three hundred 
pages.) 

In the Scots Magazine for May, 1774, 
the “Chains of Slavery’’ is also an- 
nounced, and stated to be ‘‘ executed in a 
manner that will reflect credit on the au- 
thor’s abilities ;’’ from which brief notice 
it would seem as if the author was per- 
sonally known to the Edinburgh critic. 

Notwithstanding these notices, I have 
never been able to meet with the book it- 
self in English, or any account of it later 
than the time of its announcement as a 
new work. 

Does it not seem probable from these 
facts that Marat’s statement has some 
foundation—that the book was in reality 
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either suppressed by the exertions of Go- 
vernment, or withdrawn from publication 
after printing from motives of prudence? 
And is it not, further, possible that an 
essay so much more English than French 
in its tone is not Marat’s at all, but was 
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translated by him from a manuscript in his 
possession, and the authorship claimed in 
pursuance of some of those schemes of 
unmeaning imposture to which partially 
diseased intellects are prone ? 

Yours, &c. AN INQUIRER. 


THE APPREHENSION AND DETENTION OF JAMEs II, 1n 1688, 


Street End House, near Canterbury. 
Mr. Ursan,—For the inspection of 
the MS. of Sir John Knatchbull, of which 
I lately sent you an extract, I am in- 
debted to the kindness of the present re- 
presentative of the baronetcy, who, with 
the same generous spirit which has 
prompted so many other members of 
ancient houses, has laid open to my use 
such valuable family memorials as would 
add authenticity and interest to the pages 
of ‘‘ The Judges of England.’’ 

In that MS. there is an account of the 
seizure of King James II. on his attempt 
to escape in December 1688, which, as 
the relation of a contemporary, and indeed 
of an actor in the events detailed, is well 
worthy of preservation. With the con- 
sent, therefore, of the honourable pos- 
sessor of the MS. I send it to you for 
publication, convinced that it could not 
be deposited in a more fitting receptacle 
than the time-honoured columns of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Yours, &c. Epwarp Foss. 


Extract from the Diary kept by Sir 
John Knatchbull, Baronet, in 1688. 
“GG, Vhe.«. «+s Before I went to bed 
I went to my L* Winchelsea’s lodgings 
and acquainted him with whatt we had 
done, [the country gentlemen assembled 
at Canterbury had just declared for the 
Prince of Orange,] who looked as if he 
did not know what to think on’t. Whether 
he disliked the thing, or the doing of itt 
without his authority, I did not know or 
care, but I quickly got his consent and 
went to my own quarters, where before I 
was asleep I had newes brought me that 
S' Edward Hales was taken att Shel- 
nesse in his own island of Emley, but not 
brought up to Feversham for want of the 
tide. The manner of itt, as I had itt 
from Mr. Edwards of Feversham, was 
thus. Mr. Edwards coming out of Fe- 
versham with others to look after some 
coaches upon the road, that were turned 
back towards Sittinborne (for fear of some 
of the black guard of Canterbury that had 
horsed themselves and had been padding 
on the road ever since Sunday), meets a 
man with two led horses comming out of 
a narrow lane from the river side; he 
asked him who they belonged to; he said 
they did belong to Squire Jenkins, and 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXVII. 


said he was going to Lord Tenham’s with 
them. Mr. Edwards, knowing there was 
no such gentleman in those parts of the 
country, and the fellow not readily an- 
swering some other questions, he stopt 
him and carries him to Sittinbourne, 
where after they had seized the coaches, 
and coming back he meets somebody that 
tells him St Edward Hales that day was 
riding towards the river that is towards 
the Isle of Emley, w*" he told his neigh- 
bours when he came back to Feversham. 
There was one Amis a seaman that had 
observed a Custom-house boat by her 
jack or pendant, and said he could not 
but thinke she lay there for some extra- 
ordinary purpose, in regard itt was 
unusuall for such boats to be taking of 
ballast att that plase, or indeed to be 
thereabout, but in time of pressing of 
men or carrying provision to a fleet, and 
that his fingers itched at her ever since he 
saw her; but when he heard the report of 
St Edward Hales being on the road he 
swore he would have him, and imme- 
diately got a crew of 40 men or more, and 
came in the evening so suddenly that 
most part of his men were upon deck, but 
the master could give notice to his pas- 
sengers. They asked the master what he 
had on board, who answered, Nothing but 
2 or 3 passengers; they immediately went 
to the cabin, and Amis seeing St Edward 
Hales start up with a pistoll in each hand, 
told him if he fired they were all dead 
men ; they immediately fell to rifling of 
them all, and, as Edwards told me, the 
King (who was there) put 50 guineas into 
Amis’s hands, saying that would doe him 
more good than to stop their passage, w°* 
he took and all the money they had 
besides, taking no notice who they were. 
They turned the King’s pocketts out, and 
searched very narrowly, one of them un- 
buttoning his breeches, and when they had 
done they turned the boat up the river 
towards Feversham, setting themselves 
downe betweene the prisoners, whilst the 
rest sate on the deck making a fire, the 
smoak of w*' gave great offence to the 
King, whereupon St Edward Hales telling 
them the smoake was very troublesome, 
they brutishly answered, Damn you, if you 
cannot endure smoake, how will you en- 
dure hell fire? It was much desired by 
St Edward Hales ~— they might be car- 
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ried up into the town in the boat, but they 
had sent for Baron Genner’s* coach to 
come as neare the shore as they could 
gett, and made them land a little distance 
from the towne, where S* Edward was 
carried out first, being in shoes, and lame 
of a hurt in his thigh. Mr. Sheldon was 
likewise carried through the dirt, but the 
King being in boots walked up to the 
coach, and went into it next after S* 
Edward Hales. Amongst other rude 
speeches that passed in this walk, one 
asking who that was in the black perriwig, 
answer was made, it must be some old 
Jesuitt rogue. ‘They brought them to 
the Queen’s Armes, where S' Edward 
Hales standing forward to the rabble, and 
the King being at the window, Mr. Na- 
pleton came in, and, knowing the King, 
offered to goe forward; St Edward putting 
his arms before to stop him, he turned 
them aside and went up to him and fell 
downe on his knees; his Majesty asking 
what he meant, he told him he knew him,” 
&e. 

Then follows a detail of the consulta- 
tions held at Canterbury by the leading 
gentlemen of the county as to their pro- 
ceeding to Feversham to extricate the 
King out of the hands of the seamen. 
‘* Most of the gentlemen were disposed to 
lett the King goe if he desired, and, in- 
deed,’’ adds Sir John, “‘ soe was I, for I 
knew itt was the Prince’s desire.’’ Mr. 
Napleton is made to say that “his Majesty 
might have gone immediately after his 
discovery,’’ but that he refused to do so 
unless Sir Edward Hales and his com- 
pany were allowed to go with him, but 
the people would not part with them. 

The result was, that (among others) Sir 
John Knatchbull went to Feversham, and 
heard that there was a strong party of 
horse under Lord Feversham, Sir John 
Fenwick, and Sir John Talbot upon the 
road, and that the Kentish gentlemen 
feared that these troops would take the 
King away in order to escape. Sir John 
then proceeds thus : 

“Dec. 14. . These gentlemen 
haveing sent an expresse to the Prince, 
whereby they became in a great measure 
accountable to him for the King, though 
they had not possession of him, were so 
scrupulous upon the news of these troops 
(w** were now found to be but 150, a good 
argument that they came with noe inten- 
tion of force), were very earnest with the 
King to give them an order under his 
* hand to stop my L* Feversham’s troops 
advancing to Feversham till they produced 
their passes and orders from the councill ; 
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and St Bazill Dixwell was nominated for 
this imployment, who was treating with 
the King about this matter, but returned 
back to the Queen’s Arms from the King’s 
lodging a quarter of an hour after I came 
in, when we immediately flocked about 
him to heare the success, who, after have- 
ing told us that his Majesty made great 
difficulty of granting itt, he said Mr. 
Culpepper of Hollenborne came to him 
from the gentlemen, and told him they 
would not have him proceed further with 
the King in that matter. The gentlemen 
wondered much att itt, and asked Mr. 
Culpeper who gave him such orders; he 
said he thought my L* [Winchelsea] and 
all had been of that oppinion, and so itt 
seems slipt away from amongst us offi- 
ciously, and fetched S* Bazill back; but 
now upon this mistake of Mr. Culpeper it 
was againe agreed S' Bazill should go 
againe and renew their request to the 
King for his orders to my L* Feversham 
to shew his orders from the councell be- 
fore they came forward; and Mr. Cul- 
peper was ordered to go along with S' 
Bazill to acknowledge his mistake, for the 
better introducing him to the King a 
second time on this errand, w*" he seemed 
not to like before. There was nobody 
with the King when we came but Mr. 
G—-—- (for 1 tooke this opportunity to go 
to see his Maj'y, being indeed prompted 
to itt by most of the gentlemen, saying I 
had not been there yett, so that I could 
not well avoid itt). When we came in he 
turned from the window, and seeing S™ 
Bazill come towards him, I observed a 
smile in his face of an extraordinary size 
and sort, so forced, aukard, and unpleasant 
to look upon, that I can truly say I never 
saw any thing like itt: he tooke no notice 
of me, tho’ I was just bending my knee 
to kiss his hand, and he immediately 
turned to S' Bazill; but upon Mr. Grimes 
touching his sleeve he turned about to me, 
and I kissed itt. St Bazill began where he 
left of, and urged him in handsome words 
enough, to give his orders, &c. telling him 
it was chiefly in regards to his own safety, 
&c. His Majesty withstood itt, saying 
itt would cause unnecessary delay, and 
that the people were more quiett, meaning 
the seamen and the like. I could_not ima- 
gine the reason his Majesty had to oppose 
this, being confident by what I heard that 
my Lord Feversham had orders from the 
councell, w*" his Maj‘ well knew, and 
herefore took the liberty to tell him the 
gentlemen had no other consideration in 
this request but the safety of his Majes- 
ties person, and therefore submitted itt to 





* A Baron of the Exchequer (Jenner), who had been taken by the mob the day 


before. 
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him, att w°® Mr. Grimes, that stood a little 
behind him, looked upon me and shook 
his head. [ not knowing whether he 
meant a negative or affirmative, I asked 
him softly whether itt was not his oppi- 
nion. ‘He answered, Yes, indeed, and im- 
mediately touched the King and said 
something, upon w‘" the King took pen 
and ink, and sat downe to write the orders 
to comand my L# Feversham to shew S* 
Bazill his orders from councell, upon w*" 
I withdrew to the other side of the roome, 
St Bazill and Mr. Culpeper standing by 
the King, who, whilst he was writing, 
told St Bazill that perhaps my L* might 
be some hours behind his troops; where- 
upon S* Bazill said he hoped his Majesty 
would be pleased to add one line more to 
order them to halt till he could ride to 
my Lord Feversham, w*" his Majesty 
denyed ; but S' Bazill insisting, I step in 
and told S' Bazill I thought it was suffi- 
cient as itt was, because, if the troops 
came upon any such designe as he appre- 
hended, he need not doubt but my Lord 
would be at the head of them ; and if they 
did not, he would (find) the other officers 
very ready to comply with the meaning 
of his Majesties orders; which was ad- 
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mitted, and we came away, leaving S*‘ 
William Rooke in the roome, who was 
newly come in. S* Bazill immediately 
took horse, and after about two hours 
absence came back to the gentlemen at 
the Queen’s Arms with the orders of S* 
John Fenwick and S* John Talbott, w 
contained the copies of my L“ Feversham, 
telling us withall that he mett them 3 
miles this side Sittenborne, and having 
shewed them the King’s order, and told 
them the grounds of itt, they were so 
sensible of itt as to march back to Sitten- 
borne to aveid giving any alarm to the 
town by coming in in the night, &c. 


After that it was agreed the gentlemen 
with their troops should waite on the 
King to Sittenborne, and to prevent all 
occasion of disturbances the troops of 
guards were to come noe farther, and his 
Majesty giveing us to understand that he 
intended to ride, by asking Mr. Sheldon 
what horses were come, who answered his 
dunn pad, I believe many thought he 
would ride away from them.’ 

Sir John Knatchbull returned home 
without accompanying the King. 





BASTARDS DISTINGUISHED IN ENGLIsH History. 


Mr. Ursan,—The learned gentleman 
to whom you are indebted for the valuable 
historical materials derived from the ar- 
chives of the City of. York, has, I have no 
doubt, hit upon the true explanation of 
the parentage of Sir John Egremont (Nov. 
p- 468). ‘The name of that valiant captain 
was evidently derived from his father’s 
title, as was customary with the illegiti- 
mate sons of the chief nobility, and he is 
therefore incorrectly named Sir John Percy 
in the pedigree in the Collectanea Topo- 
graphica et Genealogica. 

In the history of the continent we con- 
tinually meet with the bastard of Burgundy, 
the bastard of Orleans, and many others ; 
and in our own history the bastard Falcon- 
bridge is a very conspicuous character. 

Thomas Duke of Clarence, son of King 
Henry the Fourth, had an illegitimate son 
who was named the bastard of Clarence, 
otherwise Sir John Clarence, his father’s 
title of peerage supplying his surname. 
And so the Somersets, of which numerous 
race the Duke of Beaufort is the present 
head, derive their name from their first 
ancestor being an illegitimate son of Henry 
(Beaufort) Duke of Somerset. 

The bastards of the middle ages appear 
to have delighted in distinguishing them- 
selves as men of independent and chival- 
rous spirit; which was often converted by 
the force of circumstances, and the nature 
of their position, into one of open rebellion 


and defiance of law. Shakspere in his play 
of King John has personified the character 
in Philip Falconbridge, that boisterous 
reputed son of Coeur de Lion, 

Lord of his presence and no land beside. 





The historical original of that personage 
was of course the renowned Foulkes de 
Breauté, one of the most prominent and 
destructive of the royalist chieftains during 
the Barons’ Wars ; 

The bastard Falconbridge 

Is now in England ransacking the Church, 
Offending charity— (Act iv. se. iii.) 
but the incident of his being a bastard, and 
the more homely form of his name, were 
borrowed, it is equally evident, from the 
bastard Falconbridge of the reign of King 
Edward the Fourth, whose name in Shak- 
spere’s time must have been still remem- 
bered by the citizens of London, from the 
alarm into which his attack upon their 
walls had thrown their immediate ances- 
tors. This bastard was paternally a Ne- 
ville, his father having been a younger son 
of the first Earl of Westmerland, a brother 
to the Earl of Salisbury, an uncle to 
the king-making Earl of Warwick, and 
himself Earl of Kent, but for so short 
a time before his death in 1461, that the 
bagtard had not time to acquire the desig- 
nation of bastard of Kent, but retained 
his former appellation of the bastard of 
Fauconberg, or Falconbridge, the baronial 
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title which his father had previously en- 
joyed in right of his marriage. 

There was another bastard, of like repu- 
tation as a gallant rebel, whose name has 
asserted a place in our English annals, and 
who played a part of some importance on 
the field of Flodden, though the incident 
escaped Sir Walter Scott when writing his 
Marmion. This was “ the bastard Heron,” 
as he was always called, both in his life- 
time and in the subsequent records of his 
family. He was an illegitimate brother 
of Sir William Heron, of Ford Castle in 
Northumberland, which Sir William died 
in 1535, aged 59. Sir Richard Heron, 
the genealogist of the family (in folio, 
1797), found reason to conclude that the 
bastard was older than his legitimate 
brothers; and indeed he appears to have 
exercised a more fatal influence on Sir 
William’s own destiny than is easily to be 
paralleled under similar circumstances, un- 
less we conclude that he possessed some 
advantage from his seniority in years. 
The story, in Sir Richard Heron’s words, 
is as follows :— 

*¢ John Heron the bastard, his brother, 
having, in an affray at a border meeting, 
unfortunately killed Sir Robert Ker,* 
butler to James IV. and warden of the 
middle marches, Henry VII. delivered Sir 
William to the King of Scotland his son- 
in-law, who kept him a prisoner in Fast- 
castle Tower, in the Mers, on a rock above 
the Frith of Forth, until the battle of 
Flodden Field,—so called from Flodden 
Hill, the property of Sir William Heron, 
situate opposite Ford Castle. This battle 
was fought 9 Sept. 1513, upon a challenge 
sent by the Earl of Surrey to James a few 
days before the battle. By the first article 
of the message, Surrey accepts an offer 
the King had made to Elizabeth Lady 
Heron, wife of Sir William, not to destroy 
Ford Castle (which he had taken), on the 
Earl’s releasing Lord Johnston and Alex- 
ander Hume, his prisoners; and he further 
offers to release Sir George Hume and 
William Carre two other prisoners in ex- 
change for Sir William Heron. James 
refused these proposals by his herald, but 
accepted the challenge. The proposals 
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refute the charge of the Scotish historians, 
(Drummond, and Lindsay of Pitscottie) 
that Lady Heron had a criminal connexion 
with their King, and betrayed him to 
Surrey.’’ 

Shortly before the battle of Flodden, 
Alexander Hume had entered the English 
border with 3000 horse (as described by 
Buchanan), but having fallen into an am- 
bush was defeated, and with his brother 
George Hume was taken prisoner. Bucha- 
nan assigns this defeat, and the fact of the 
bastard Heron appearing openly in North- 
umberland, as the main provocation of the 
Scotish invasion. He states that George 
Hume was exchanged for the Lord Hern 
of Ford; but Sir Richard Heron remarks 
that the Earl of Surrey’s message shows 
that such exchange could not have taken 
place prior to the battle. 

When Sir William Heron returned 
home,t he found his castle had not been 
spared by the invaders; for a survey of 
the borders made in 1542 describes it as 
having been burnt by the late King of 
Scots, a little before he was slain at 
Flodden. (MS. Cotton. Calig. B. v11r.) 
This fact certainly does not countenance 
the scandalous whispers respecting King 
Jamesand the lady of Ford; for Cupid’s fire 
would scarcely have ignited the border for- 
tress. Yet such are the charms of scandal, 
however ancient, that I believe the story of 
King James’s gallantry with the Lady 
Ford (as she is called by Hume) has hi- 
therto met with general acceptance from 
all our historians, notwithstanding the 
indignant denial of the family genealogist. 
That the poet of Marmion (though not 
cognisant, as I have already stated, of the 
story of the bastard Heron,) should have 
readily caught at the presumed dalliance of 
James in the towers of Ford was perhaps 
a matter of course ; but Sir Walter Scott 
has represented the matter in the worst 
possible light when he says in his notes to 
that poem that ‘‘ Part of the pretences 
of Lady Ford’s negociations with James 
was the liberty of her husband.’? When 
the poet descends into plain prose, and 
makes that the vehicle of such grave 
accusations, he may be fairly asked for 





* Sir Robert Ker, says Pinkerton, ii. 71, was slain by the bastard Heron, Lilburne, 


and Starked, three Englishmen. 


Andrew Ker, the son of Sir Robert, sent two of his 


adherents, who brought him the head of Starked, which was exposed in one of the most 


public places in Edinburgh. 


Pinkerton gives the year 1511 as the date of this occur- 


rence, but it must have happened some years before; and the late Mr. J. P. Wood 
remarks that its true date will have been shortly before the 6th Nov. 1500, when a 
confirmation under the great seal of Scotland was granted to the foundation of a chapel 
at Cavertoun, which Walter Ker of Cessfurd had founded for the health of his own 
soul, and for that of his son Robert Ker, knight, recently deceased.—Peerage of Scot- 


land, edit. 1813, ii. 441, 444. 


+ Lilburne, the fellow prisoner of the lord of Ford, had died in Scotland. 


Notes to Marmion. 


Scott’s 
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the authorities upon which his histo- 
rical statements are founded. She was a 
lady who would not have been insulted 
with impunity in her life-time, for she was 
a sister of Robert Lord Ogle, a Baron of 
the realm. 

To return to John Heron the Bastard. 
His history is related by Sir Richard the 
genealogist, as follows :— 

‘* Henry VII. summoned him to answer 
for killing Ker. He professed to obey, 
but at a village near Newark his servants 
gave out that he was dead of the plague, 
and pretended to bury him. He returned 
into Northumberland, and lay for some 
time concealed in the Cheviot mountains, 
where, being outlawed in both kingdoms, 
he collected and trained a troop of horse, 
with which he ranged the borders. When 
the right wing of the English army was 
defeated in Flodden Field, and Sir Ed- 
mund Howard, who commanded it, was 
left alone on the ground, the bastard at the 
head of his troop threw himself between 
the two armies. Some accounts of this 
famous battle join Lord Dacre with him ; 
but Hall says, that Heron the Bastard, 
though much wounded, rescued Sir Ed- 
mund, and that “ Lord Dacre with hys 
company stode styl all daye unfoughten 
withall.’ ”’ 

The closing scene of the Bastard’s career 
is described by Holinshed, in a passage 
which escaped the notice of Sir Richard 
Heron. On the 22d May, 1524, being 
Trinity Sunday, five hundred Scots had 
made an inroad into England, and had 
plundered the market folks on their way 
to the great fair kept that day at Berwick. 
“ The v. of Julye next ensuing, Sir John 
a Fenwike, Leonarde Musgrave, and bas- 
tarde Heron, with diverse other Eng- 
lishe captaynes, having with them nine 
hundrethe men of warre, entred the Mers, 
minding to fetche out of the same some 
bootie ; and encountring with the Scots, 
being in number two thousand, after sore 
and long fight, caused them to leave their 
grounde, and to flie, so that in the chase 
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were taken two hundreth Scottes, and 
many slaine, and amongst them were 
diverse gentlemen ; but Sir Raufe a Fen- 
wike, Leonard Musgrave, and the bastard 
Heron, with xxx. other Englishmen well- 
horsed, followed so farre in the chase 
that they were past rescues of their com- 
panie ; wherof the Scottes being advised, 
sodainly returned, and set on the English- 
menne, which, oppressed with the multi- 
tude of their enimies, were soone over- 
come, and there was taken Sir Raufe 
a Fenwike, Leonard Musgrave, and sixe 
other; and bastarde Heron, with seaven 
other, were slayne. The residue by 
chaunce escaped. The other Englishmen, 
with their two hundreth prisoners, re- 
turned safely into Englande.” (p. 1532.) 

Such was the characteristic death of the 
bastard Heron. The name of his wife is 
not on record; but he left at least two 
sons, John and William, one of whom 
(probably the former) became a peaceful 
inhabitant of London. His funeral, in the 
reign of Queen Mary, is thus recorded in 
the Diary of Henry Machyn the merchant- 
taylor :— 

“1557. The xvij. day of August was the 
obseque of master Heyron, the sune 
of the basterd Heron of the North, with 
cot armur and pennon of armes, with 
torches and lyght.”’ 

The church where the funeral took place 
is not specified. 

William Heron, citizen of London, son 
of John, died without issue, and by his 
will, dated 12th July, 1580, left his cousin- 
german, Thomas Heron of Newcastle, son 
of William, and then 40 years of age, the 
heir of his property. (Esc. 23 Eliz. pars 
2, No. 83.) 

These details, Mr. Urban, I beg to sup- 
ply as an additional note to Machyn’s 
Diary, where I was at a loss to identify 
“the bastard Heron,” not having then 
made acquaintance with Sir Richard He- 
ron’s rare genealogical volume. 

Yours, &c. 
Joun Goucu NIcHOLs. 


Tue SKELETONS LATELY FOUND AT LitTLe WILBRAHAM. 


Audley End, Dec. 10. 

Mr. Ursan,—In your notice in the 
November number of your Magazine 
(p. 521), of the excavations recently made 
by the Hon. Richard Neville at Little 
Wilbraham, there are some statements 
with regard to the human bones found 
which are calculated to lead readers astray 
as to the real nature of that interment. 
During the whole of the investigation I 
had every opportunity of examining the 
skeletons as they were exhumed, and I 
did so with greater care and interest, per- 
haps, than would a casual observer—ana- 


tomy being one of the regular studies of 
my profession. These circumstances, I 
trust, you will consider some excuse for 
my troubling you with the following ac- 
count, which I have not written without 
the full permission of Mr. Neville himself. 
J should also have written sooner, but the 
paragraph to which I allude escaped both 
Mr. Neville’s attention and my own until 
a day or two ago. 

The number of skeletons exhumed was 
no less than 188. Of these there were 
only about twenty which I could with con- 
fidence put down to the female sex, In 
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many cases the bones were in such a_ were also favoured with little buckets, or 
crumbling state that it was impossible to sifule, made of staves of wood bound to- 
form a correct opinion on the subject. gether by ornamented bronze. These 
There were the bones of several children, various relics were found indiscriminately 
and also some few of very old people, with all kinds of skeletons; by which I 
as shown by the shape of the lower jaw; mean that no peculiarity of shape in the 
but by far the greater number were those cranium was any criterion as to what was 
of middle-aged males. Amongst such a_ to be found with it. In no instance was 
number there were of course specimens of this the case. 
all sizes ; but, from the general character, From these circumstances I am led to 
I should say that they belonged toastrong think that the opinion of your in- 
and powerful race of good stature. The formant, that in this cemetery there were 
femora and humeri were large and strong, two distinct classes of people and of two 
and had almost invariably the insertions distinct periods, is erroneous. On the 
of the various muscles strongly developed. contrary, there seems to be every reason to 
The teeth were generally good, and the believe that the people were of one race, 
whole set, both in the upper and lower differing only in worldly wealth, and that 
jaw, was often complete. They had very the period of their interment extended 
road crowns, and were much worn down, only over the time in which such a number 
so much so, in some instances, that I of persons died in the neighbourhood. 
should think during life they must have As far as it is possible to judge from dry 
been almost level with the gum. This bones,I should also say that this cemetery 
worn state was observed not only in the was used in a time of peace, as I found 
molars, but even in the frontteeth. There but few marks of violence, and those 
were but few instances of decay. The which I did observe were old fractures 
crania were generally of the elongated which had been united, and united in a 
form, and this, I think, was their only manner which did credit to the surgeons 
peculiar characteristic. The superior de- of the day. There were some few cases 
velopment varied much, as is natural which showed the ordinary diseases of 
amongst such a number; but, taken as a_ bone, but not in one instance did I see 
whole, I must do them the justice to say anything indicating violence at the time 
that there was a fair average of frontal of death. 
bones, well calculated to contain lobes of I may mention that the most marked 
a size worthy of the most civilised races specimen of poor development of the su- 
of the present day. This character might perior part of the cranium was preserved, 
fairly be given to them generally. There and is now in the museum of the Archzeo- 
were of course occasional specimens of logical Institute. Other specimens of 
extremes, some of the heads being alto- different kinds should have been preserved; 
gether remarkably fine, and some others but, besides the difficulty occasioned by 
having but very poor superior develop- the repugnance which every one must in 
ment ; the tendency to length, however, some degree feel to taking up and distri- 
applied to all. The relics found with buting the mortal remains of one’s fellow- 
these various skeletons were of the same creatures all over the country, most of the 
character throughout, the same things specimens were in such a brittle and fragile 
being found with every kind of skeleton, state, that to preserve them when all the 
the only difference being that some ap- earth was taken out of them was almost 
peared richer than others. There were, impossible. It gives me great pleasure to 
however, none so poor as to be without inform you, in conclusion, that it is Mr. 
an iron knife, and very few who had not Neville’s intention to publish an illustrated 
a spear also. The more fortunate had catalogue of the very numerous and in- 
also a sword and a boss, and so on; the _ teresting relics which were collected during 
richest having, besides these implements, the excavation. 
ornaments of various kinds, as beads, Yours, &c. 
brooches, bronze pins, &c. One or two Joun Lane OLDHAM. 


On RomMAN INSCRIPTIONS IN BRITAIN. 


Huddersfield, Dec. \st. truer way of accounting for this circum- 

Mr. Ursan,—lIt has sometimes been stance is the destruction of these relics 
urged as an argument in favour of the during the many civil wars of which this 
higher intellectual culture, to which the island for successive centuries was the 
continental provinces of ancient Rome scene—one barbarous people after ano- 
attained, that they have to show at the ther, first the Britons, after the departure 
present day a greater number of monu- of the Romans, in their wars with each 
ments of the once mistress of the world other, next the Saxon, and then the Dane, 
than are to be found in Britain. Butthe deluged like a torrent the face of the 
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country, and swept away most, though 
not all, the nobler remains of Roman great- 
ness. That very many magnificent struc- 
tures of that polished people did adorn 
our land, is fully attested by the numer- 
ous fragments of columns, pediments, 
friezes, &c. which accident has from time 
to time exhumed from the bowels of the 
earth. In proportion, however, as the 
vestiges of Roman occupancy diminish, 
so have the difficulties of the antiquary 
increased. In the absence of written re- 
cords, what has he to rely upon for any 
information on the state of Roman Bri- 
tain, after the date of the last Itinera, ex- 
cept the casual discoveries of relics of that 
people? For be it remembered the Itinera- 
ries do but tell us of the towns or stations 
in the earlier part of the Roman era in 
Britain, but of the two centuries or more 
that succeeded the last of the Itineraries 
we are left in utter darkness. Antiquaries 
have too generally lost sight of this, and, 
by supposing there were no stations but 
what are contained in the Itineraries, 
have been for altering the numerals on 
every occasion, to make the distance cor- 
respond with some favourite hypothesis. 
No sooner are some fixed and heavy re- 
mains brought to light, than the next 
question is asked, to which of the stations 
named in the Itinerary of Antoninus or 
Ptolemy shall we assign these ruins? 
Little argument is needed to convince a 
willing antiquary, and, where certainty is 
unattainable, our imagination grows warm 
in proportion as truth assumes a more 
shadowy form. 

When we consider how great a num- 
ber of altars have been brought to light 
during the last half century, especially in 
the north of England and in Scotland, it 
seems to me a point of great importance 
to the future antiquary, that as correct 
a description as possible of all of them 
should be attempted in some common 
receptacle. Such a publication, whether in 
the form of an enlarged edition of Horsley, 
or 4s an independent work, provided it 
embraced all that has ever been discovered 
in Great Britain relating to Roman anti- 
quities, especially a more careful compa- 
rison of all the known inscriptions of that 
people in this island, would constitute a 
book of reference most valuable to the 
future inquirer. By such means a clue 
would be afforded to the decyphering of 
difficult inscriptions that might hereafter 
be discovered, and much light shed upon 
the Roman history of Britain by a careful 
consideration of the contents of each in- 
scription, its ra, and the place where it 
was found. 

I have been led to these remarks by 
the advantage I have myself experienced 
in arriving at a truer knowledge of some 
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Roman inscriptions in my own neigh- 
bourhood, by a careful inspection of 
many Roman altars in Scotland. Ina 
Roman station, situate nearly three miles 
from my own residence, near Scammonden, 
in the parish of Huddersfield, many very 
interesting relics have been brought to 
light from time to time, affording unde- 
niable evidence of a station of the first 
class. That station, from the discoveries of 
the late Mr. Watson, as well as from some 
that I have myself made, I believe to be 
the site of the ancient Cambodunum. 
Many of your readers will be aware that 
there is no part of the Roman dominion 
in ancient Britain that has given birth to 
so much controversy as this once import- 
ant fortress. There are some, however, I 
believe, who, though they readily admit, 
from the many fixed and heavy remains 
found at the Ealdfields (the name it is 
now known by), that it is a Roman sta- 
tion, yet give the preference to Greetland, 
where, too, some fixed and heavy remains 
were discovered in the time of Camden, 
deeming it to combine more of the usual 
requisites observed by the Roman tac- 
ticians in the selection of their stations, 
especially one so important as Cambodu- 
num. However, this is not the opportunity 
I shall take to discuss the relative merits 
of the two claimants. All I purpose to 
do, in the present paper, is to make a few 
selections of inscriptions, which have been 
brought to light from time to time in the 
line of the wall of Antoninus during the 
works of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway. Seldom have many years elapsed 
without one accidental circumstance or 
another exposing to light some interesting 
memorials of its Roman constructors. 

If anything can mitigate the regret we 
feel for the destruction of this ancient 
boundary line of civilization in Britain, it 
must be the discovery of so rich a store 
of antiquarian wealth, and the extrication 
from the concealment of thirteen or four- 
teen centuries, of so many sculptured 
altars, and so many legionary inscriptions, 
which have shed a light on Roman affairs 
in Britain; but which otherwise might 
have continued for centuries more in the 
bowels of the earth. The secrets too 
which have been revealed of the very 
names of some of its Roman constructors 
at a distance of so many ages, are calcu- 
lated to awaken feelings of emotion. It 
was whilst decyphering these altars in the 
Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, as well as 
in some other repositories of a similar 
kind, that I noticed so many inscriptions 
of the sixth legion, the ‘‘ Legio sexta 
victrix.’’ This legion, it is well known, 
came over to Britain in the reign of Ha- 
drian, and as no altar or inscription of 
that legion has been found in any part of 
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the island to the south of the Brigantine 
territory, it has been supposed that the 
soldiers of that legion made their first 
halt in that country. Both at Cambodu- 
num, and in the line of the wall of Anto- 
ninus in Scotland, we have an altar dedi- 
cated to Fortune by the sixth legion. Near 
the one discovered in Scotland were re- 
mains of asudarium or hot-bath, and a num- 
ber of human bones, with pieces of pottery. 
The same was the case near the altar of 
Fortune at Cambodunum, near Scam- 
monden, in this neighbourhood, where a 
Roman hypocaust was discovered by my- 
self, and near it fragments of urns and 
burnt bones. 

There was at no great distance from 
this altar an inscription, or rather part of 
an inscription, found, which, though known 
to several able antiquaries, has not, so far 
as I know, been satisfactorily explained. 
It was the single word opus on a fragment 
of stone. Until I had examined several 
inscriptions discovered on the wall of 
Antoninus I was at a loss what construct- 
tion to put upon it. A diligent investi- 
gation, however, of the inscriptions of the 
sixth legion, the “ Legio sexta victrix,’’ 
has convinced me that it is a part only of 
an inscription by the same sixth legion, 
or some portion of it, afterwards stationed 
at the Roman town of Cambodunum. If 
the inscription had been preserved entire, 
no doubt it would have resembled many 
discovered in the Roman wall in Scotland, 
in which the term opuS VALLI is gene- 
rally used to express the work done by 
the sixth legion in the formation of the 
wall, There are several such inscriptions 
preserved entire ; a single specimen will be 
sufficient : 


* VEX. LEG. VI. VIC. 
P.P OPUS VALLI 
Pmomowoo. XLI 


It seems probable, therefore, that after 
the completion of the great wall in Scot- 
land, a detachment of this sixth legion 
left this memorial of their labours at Cam- 
bodunum, where they appear to have been 
stationed, as indeed is evident from the 
altar to Fortune they erected there, found 
about a century ago amongst the ruins of a 
building composed of Roman bricks. 

There has been no altar, however, of 
the sixth legion discovered, of equal in- 
terest to the one found near the site of 
the Roman fort at Castlecary, of which 
the following is the translation: ‘* To the 
God Mercury, the soldiers of the sixth 
the victorious, pious and faithful, natives 
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of Sicily, Italy, and Noricum, their vow 


being most willingly fulfilled.’”’ This is 
the only altar that tells us from whence 
the soldiers of this legion were drafted, 
and that the natives of Noricum contri- 
buted to swell their ranks. This appears 
to me rather a remarkable circumstance, 
inasmuch as the principal town in Nori- 
cum was Cambodunum, and the surround- 
ing population of Brigantine extraction. 
There is a town too named Brigantia. 
Now, as it has already been shewn that 
the garrison of the British Cambodunum, 
in the parish of Huddersfield, consisted of 
soldiers of this same sixth legion, it is not 
improbable that some of them at least 
were natives of the continental Cambo- 
dunum. If such was the case, the coin- 
cidence would recal to these brave men 
the associations of their earlier days. 
Fated to pass their lives in this remote 
corner of Europe, and cut off from all 
hope of revisiting their native country, 
the similarity of name and manners might 
reconcile these hardy warriors to their 
adopted country. It was no unusual 
thing for the Roman soldiers, at the ex- 
piration of their term of service, to be 
rewarded with grants of land, and they 
often preferred those towns for their re- 
sidence on which muncipal privileges had 
been conferred—and the Cambodunum 
near Huddersfield was one of the ten 
towns in Britain honoured by such privi- 
leges. These soldiers of Noricum there- 
fore might see in the Alpine district of 
Yorkshire a country, a climate, and even 
a language, so much like their own as to 
reconcile them to perpetual banishment. 
Whether, however, the honour of the jus 
Latii conferred on ¢en cities of Britain 
only, be assigned more truly to the parish 
of Huddersfield, or to Greteland in the 
parish of Halifax, may become a future 
subject of discussion. At present opinions 
are divided. All doubt respecting the 
celebrated altar found at Greteland is now 
set at rest by the researches of the first of 
living antiquaries, the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
who had the good fortune to find, in one 
of the manuscript volumes of Roger Dods- 
worth, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
the memorandum respecting the time and 
manner, as well as place, of the discovery 
of this altar in 1597. Another fact is 
proved by the contents of this memoran- 
dum, which hitherto was never more than 
suspected, and indeed since the discovery 
of the Roman town near Scammonden 
has been generally renounced,—I allude to 
the once existence of a Roman town, on 


* Vexillation of the sixth legion, surnamed the victorious, completed, towards the 
formation of the wall, a portion of work to the extent of 4141 paces. 
t+ See Mr. Hunter’s paper in the Archeologia, vol. xxxii. pp. 16-24, 
7 
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or near the place where the altar was 
found. Besides this, I am of opinion 
that there has been a camp near Greteland 
Wall Nook ; and the Greteland road leads 
to another Roman camp, not far from my 
own residence, which is now known by 
the undignified name of Megs dyke. 
Whatever was the real name of the station 
at Greteland, the existence of which has 
now been so fully established, it seems to 
me that its connection with Littleborough 
was maintained by this road, and that the 
camp near my residence was a military 
post, necessary in warlike times, and per- 
haps placed on this road as near as pos- 
sible to that point where the two Roman 
roads would meet, that is, one from the 
Greteland station and the other from the 
Ealdfields near Scammonden. However, 
as I may return to this subject at a future 
time, I will at present confine my observa- 
tions to the altar itself. It was a votive 
altar dug up, according to Camden, on 
the summit of a hill inaccessible on every 
side but one, and therefore the site of a 
camp, inscribed “ to the Goddess of the 
state of the Brigantes, and to the divini- 
ties of the two Augusti.’’ The first and 
most material part of the inscription is 
the first line pv c BRIG &c. This word 
Dui is not, so far as I know, to be met 
with in any known inscription. But the 
opinion of the most competent judges 
makes it signify Goddess, and this Goddess 
of the Brigantes is adjudged to be no other 
than the Brigantia whose statue exhibited 
at full length was discovered at Middleby 
in Scotland, within the ruins of a Roman 
temple. That indeed is my own opinion, 
but Iam not so sure that the received 
reading of the altar is the true one. 

May not the pvi c Brig be read Dee 
Victrici Brigantum ? At the period when 
this altar was erected many of the Bri- 
gantes had entered the Roman service, 
and it might be policy to conciliate the 
good feelings of their Brigantine subjects. 
There is indeed in the possession of the 
Scotish Antiquarian Society a monument 
of a Brigantine soldier, who had served 
for twenty years in the centuria or com- 
pany surnamed Vindex, a subdivision of 
the ninth corps of stipendiaries, which 
had been drafted from the Brigantine ter- 
ritory ; and it further tells us that he had 
originally enlisted in the second cohort of 
THR, supposed to mean Thracians. We 
have here evidence enough that recruits 
were raised from the territory of their old 
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enemies the Brigantines, and at the «ra 
of the erection of the Greteland altar, 
A.D. 208, about two years before the Em- 
peror Severus expired at York, while on 
the eve of preparing a second formidable 
expedition against the Caledonians, every 
exertion was making to swell the ranks of 
the Roman army. Whichsoever of these 
readings be the true one, there can be no 
doubt that the Goddess Brigantia was in- 
voked in the Greteland altar. The statue 
of Brigantia, to which I have already 
alluded as having been discovered at Mid- 
dleby in Scotland, had the following in- 
scription : 


Brigantie . S Amandus 
Architectus ex Imperio Imp I 


The last line states that it was erected 
by Amandus, the architect, under the in- 
junction of the Roman Emperor Julian, 
who succeeded to the Emperor Constan- 
tius, son of Constantine the Great. At the 
death of Constantius Julian returned to 
the worship of heathen gods, ordering 
their temples to be reopened in the pro- 
vinces and colonies of the Roman empire, 
at the same time persecuting the Chris- 
tians. This event took place a.p. 362, 
when the imperial legions still occupied 
the towns and stations in the Brigantine 
territory. The appearance of Roman 
altars therefore still standing in proprio 
situ, is no proof that they have not been 
at one time overthrown, or that Chris- 
tianity had not previously been established 
in their vicinity. The Roman altar* in 
the station near Huddersfield was still 
standing, though covered with ruins, as 
well as that in Greteland dedicated to 
Brigantia, yet we are not to assume on 
that account that at no former period did 
the light of Christianity reign in the hearts 
of many a convert within these primitive 
fortresses. I cannot but persuade myself, 
not merely from the circumstance of Cam- 
bodunum being the next leading station to 
York, where Christianity was introduced 
at an early period, but because I have 
myself, in different researches made on and 
near the ground-plot of this station, met 
with many tiles, or fragments of tiles, 
bearing a single rectangular cross on them, 
not those oblique crosses or scores so often 
found on Roman tiles, but such as if seen 
on monuments would be regarded as em- 
blems of Christianity. 

Whilst vindicating so early an era for 
the introduction of Christianity in this 





* This altar was found amongst the ruins of a building manifestly composed of 
Roman bricks, some 7} inches square and 3 inches thick, but some 22 inches square ; 
one room of the building was 4 yards long, and about 23 broad, but betwixt 3 and 4 
yards below the surface, and paved nearly a yard thick with lime and bricks brayed 


together extremely hard. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXVII. 


It is believed, that many such remain to be explored, 
I 
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district, permit me in this place to dwell 
for a few moments on two sepulchral mo- 
numents, found in a cemetery on the wall 
of Antoninus. They are deposited in the 
Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, and great 
as my delight was in surveying the nume- 
rous interesting relics of Roman greatness, 
brought to light from time to time on the 
wall of Antoninus, in point of interest 
these two singular yet solemn memen- 
toes of death far surpassed them all. The 
first has sustained considerable injury, 
and the only part of the inscription still 
remaining is D * M* VERECUNDAE, that is, 
‘* to the shade of Verecunda,’’ a Roman 
lady. This is,I believe, the oldest monu- 
ment of a Roman lady yet discovered in 
Britain. Who this lady was, and to whom 
she was indebted for this simple monu- 
ment, which has survived more than fif- 
teen centuries, we are not told, at least in 
that part of the stone yet left; but what 
more than all riveted my attention was a 
garland engraved upon it. This, and the 
other sepulchral monument I shall men- 
tion presently, are the only two that either 
here or among the monuments in Horsley 
are distinguished by a garland. Horsley, 
who describes this monument, supposes 
this garland to be emblematic of youth; 
but may it not, in connection with the sur- 
rounding emblems, point out the probabi- 
lity at least that this lady had not died in 
the darkness of heathenism? Then in the 
second funereal stone, on which is the 
following inscription, “To the shade of 
Salmanes, who died at the age of fifteen, 
Salmanes has dedicated this.’”’”* There is 
also a garland. If either in Gruter, or 
any other record of Roman inscriptions, 
such funereal ornaments as are seen in 
these two interesting monuments are ever 
found on heathen gravestones, then of 
course my conjecture is erroneous ; but on 
each of these stones there are other marks, 
singular, and to me significant of Chris- 
tianity, which it may be well to allude to, 
and these very peculiarities I am gratified 
to find have not escaped the attention of 
other more experienced antiquaries ; for 
in a work by the late Mr. Whitaker, on 
the Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall, there 
are the following remarks on these two 
monuments. After alluding to the gar- 
land on each of them, he adds :—** Chris- 
tianity indeed has alone found out the 
happy art of taking away the natural 
mournfulness of death in general, of turn- 
ing it into a ground of triumph, and of 
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crowning the gravestones of its professors 
with the garlands of victory. Accordingly 
we find in one of them a garland with two 
branches, probably of cypress, and two 
globes quartered, or, as the eye tell us at 
once, two crosses, one upon each side of 
the upper part of the garland, and the 
cypress branches on each side of the lower ; 
significant emblems of the triumph of 
Christianity over nature.’’ 

In the early days of Christianity at Rome 
it was a very common thing to continue 
the formulary p*™M* upon monuments 
professedly Christian. I have only met 
with two Roman monuments at York, one 
to the shades of Minne, and the other of 
the standard-bearer to the ninth legion ; 
on the latter of these there is a cross 
within a circle, but in other respects it 
has no appearance of a Christian monu- 
ment, such as those I have just mentioned 
in the Glasgow museum. 

At what period Christianity was first 
preached in Britain is a matter of un- 
certainty, yet as most of the heathen altars 
discovered in Britain, of Roman sculpture, 
appear to have been erected a century or 
two before their final departure, may we 
not indulge a hope that one cause of this 
circumstance was the gradual introduc- 
tion of Christianity? Without ascribing 
the era of its first promulgation (as some 
monkish historians have done) to the 
first century, we have the authority of 
Eusebius for the fact, that the Emperor 
Constantine, who was born at York ofa 
British princess in the year 272, was the 
first imperial convert to the Christian 
faith ; so that it is not difficult to suppose 
that the religion of the Cross, already pro- 
mulgated at York, the then capital of Ro- 
man Britain, should in no very long space 
of time extend its influence to the adja- 
cent provinces, and it was at this period 
probably that it was first introduced at 
the Roman town of Cambodunum, near 
Huddersfield, where I observed so many 
tiles with the marks of a cross. 

As the subject of Roman remains is 
beginning once more to invite the atten- 
tion of antiquaries, I will defer such other 
suggestions as occurred to me on this sub- 
ject, especially as bearing on the camps 
and stations in this district, once occupied 
by the imperial legions, to some future 
opportunity, having already encroached 
too largely on your valuable pages. 

: Yours, &c. 
J. K. Waker, M.D. Cantab. 





* D.M 
SALMAN 
VIX . AN. xX’ 
SALMANES POSUIT. 


This inscription may probably be a record of paternal affection. 


Salmanes the 


father, to the departed spirit of Salmanes the son. 
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Tur OrpER OF THE GARTER WORN BY LADIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—Ashmole, in his History 
of the Garter, p. 218, speaks of three 
monumental effigies of Ladies wearing the 
ensign of that order: two of which are 
Alice Duchess of Suffolk at Ewelme in 
Oxfordshire, and Margaret Lady Harcourt 
at Stanton Harcourt in the same county. 
The third is a Countess of Tancarville; 
but where this effigy is, or was, is not 
stated. Lord Harcourt in an account of 
his own place speaks of all three as “ en- 
graved in Gough’s work :’’ but this I be- 
lieve is a mistake. Mr. Gough himself 
(Introd. to Sep. Monuments, p. clxxx.) 


alludes to three instances, but names only 
two. The identity of this ‘‘ Countess of 
Tancarville’’ is also variously adopted ; 
Ashmole making her Constance daughter 
of the Duke of Exeter; Mr. Beltz (Me- 
morials of the Garter, p. ccxx.) Antigona 
daughter of Humphrey Duke of Glouces- 
ter; and Sir Harris Nicolas (Hist. of the 
Garter, p. 499) Joan daughter of Edward 
Lord Cherlton of Powis. May I inquire 
of your genealogical and heraldic readers 
which is right, and whether it has been 
ascertained where the effigy is, or was ? 
Yours, &c. J.C, 
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We had the pleasure to communicate to 
our readers, in our September Magazine, the 
favourable reply received from the Master 
of the Rolls, in answer to the requisition 
which had been presented to him, that 
Literary Inquirers should be permitted to 
make searches among the Pusiic Re- 
coRDs without payment of fees. The re- 
gulations for the exercise of this privilege 
have now been made, and have been com- 
municated, through Mr. Bruce, to the re- 
quisitionists. They are as follow : 

Ist. That the individuals seeking to avail them- 
selves of the permission shall address a letter to 
the Deputy Keeper, (Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H.) 
stating generally their objects of research, so as 
to show that the applications are really and bond 
Jide for literary purposes, and that the applicant 
shall also attend the Deputy Keeper personally 
thereon, and give such further explanation as 
may be required ; and that thereupon the Deputy 
Keeper shall, if he be satisfied with the statement 
and explanation, authorise the Assistant Keepers 
to allow the applicant to inspect such Indexes of 
Records, and also such Original Records, and to 
make such copies or extracts in pencil required 
by the applicant as the Deputy Keeper may think 
advisable. This mode of proceeding, which is 
equally required for the security of the Records, 
and for the protection of the business searchers, 
will in fact be beneficial to Literary Inquirers ; 
for the more fully they explain their objects, the 
better will the Deputy Keeper and the other 
officers be able to direct them to the documents 
which may be useful tothem. _ 

2ndly. That all the applications before men- 
tioned be entered in a book, and be reported to 
the Master of the Rolls. 

3rdly. That a book be kept at each branch office, 
in which the Assistant Keeper shall enter a note 
or particular of the Rolls, Records, Books, or 
Documents, called for, inspected, or used by the 


applicant, nearly in the same manner, mutatis 
mutandis, as is practised with respect to Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. But this book to 
be considered as confidential, and not to be shown 
to the public without the express permission of 
the Master of the Rolls or Deputy Keeper. 

4thly. That in case of any impropriety or abuse 
of the privilege, the Assistant Keepers do forth- 
with report the same to the Deputy Keeper, in 
order that he may bring the same before the 
Master of the Rolls. 

It will be necessary also to explain to the Lite- 
rary Inguirers that the time of the various offi- 
cers and other persons employed in the Public 
Record Office is wholly engrossed by the perform- 
ance of their present duties; that it will not be 
possible for the officers to assist any Literary In- 
quirers beyond the production of the documents, 
and giving a general explanation, if needed, of 
their character and nature. No applicant ought 
to present himself who is not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the hand-writing, abbreviations, 
and language of ancient documents, so as to be 
able to read and decypher their contents. The 
Literary Inquirer will have free access to the 
documents, but, this being done, he will have to 
conduct the inquiry from these documents in 
such manner as his own knowledge and capacity 
may best enable him to do. 

We hope that these arrangements will 
be found in practice to be just and satis- 
factory. The effect of all such regulations 
depends entirely upon their administration. 
We rest in perfect confidence on the li- 
beral disposition of the present Deputy 
Keeper and his subordinate officers, and 
render all thanks to the Master of the Rolls 
for his courtesy and kind intentions. 

The proceedings which have arisen in 
our national antiquarian societies, at their 
early meetings of the current session, oc- 
cupy a more than ordinary space in our 
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present number. As it is generally long 
before the papers of the the Society or 
ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND are pro- 
duced in a printed form, we gladly avail 
ourselves of the opportunity that has been 
kindly afforded us of publishing Prof. 
Munch’s curious communication relative 
to the ‘‘ Pomona’’ of the Orcades, and 
also of giving a full abstract of Dr. Wil- 
son’s interesting memoir on ancient Ec- 
clesiastical Bells. At the opening meet- 
ing of the same Society an important ar- 
rangement effected with H. M.’s Treasury 
was announced, and received with general 
approbation, whereby the Society’s mu- 
seum is in effect transferred to the public, 
whilst its management and control are 
still reserved to those who are best quali- 
fied to administer them. Such a plan is 
characteristic of the sterling and judi- 
cious economy which characterises our 
Northern countrymen, whereby the best 
practical results are accomplished with- 
out an unnecessary waste of means. In 
too many of our own institutions for sci- 
entific purposes, we have to lament a 
diminution of force in consequence of an 
unnecessary multiplication of establish- 
ments and official corps. The Edinburgh 
plan has, however, been already success- 
fully tried with some of our provincial 
museums ; as at Leicester and elsewhere. 

The Report of the London Society of 
Antiquaries also commences with an im- 
portant announcement relative to their ac- 
quired stores. It is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the NUMISMATIC COLLECTION 
presented to the Society by Mr. Kerrich : 
of which a printed Catalogue is about to 
be provided for the Fellows. 

The protracted existence of ‘* The 
Crystal Palace,’’ and more particularly 
of the surplus fund arising from the ex- 
hibition of its recent contents, has pro- 
duced a great amount of activity among 
well-meaning projectors of museums. We 
have no doubt their several suggestions 
will all receive due consideration. In 
particular, we trust that an instructive 
COLLECTION OF CASTS, architectural and 
sculptural, and impartially formed of the 
best examples in the classical, medizval, 
and modern periods, will be one of the 
results. Meanwhile, the late Mr. Cot- 
tingham’s valuable nucleus of an archi- 
tectural and sculptural museum of the 
middle ages, has been irretrievably dis- 
persed by the hammer of the auctioneer. 

In 1758 the House of Commons issued 


acommission to adjust the standard of 


weight, and under the superintendence of 
competent officers of the Mint, assisted 
by some eminent scientific men, the 
standard was determined, and two troy 
pounds of extreme accuracy were pro- 
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duced. One of these pound weights was 
deposited in the House of Commons, and 
was destroyed in the fire in 1834, and the 
other, until recently, has been in private 
hands. This duplicate of the original 
standard troy pound has been, since the 
destruction of its fellow, the weight always 
appealed to in any commission for the 
trial of weights. On the 12th Nov. it 
was sold by auction by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson, among other effects of the 
late Mr. Stanesby Alchorne, formerly 
King’s Assay Master. It was sold for 
171, and was understood to be purchased 
for the government. The hydrostatic 
balance, used for the trial of the standard 
in 1758, with several boxes of extremely 
accurate weights, were withdrawn, no 
bidder appearing for the same. The sale 
included many curious MSS. on Mint 
affairs. Among these was “ Crocker’s 
Register Book of Drawings for Medals,”’ 
certified under the hands of various officers 
of the Mint, and containing thirty auto- 
graphs of Sir Isaac Newton, sold for 40/., 
and which will, with the most interesting 
of the other MSS. find its resting place in 
the British Museum. Lot 178, a 5/. piece 
of George III. dated 1820, and in very 
fine condition, sold for 317. 

At the monthly meeting of the Chester 
Architectural, Archzeological, and Histo- 
ric Society, held on the Ist Dec. the Mar- 
quess of Westminster presided, and the 
Rev. G. B. Blomfield, M.A. Canon of 
Chester Cathedral, gave an interesting 
topographical description of the original 
and present arrangements of the Abbey 
buildings of St. Werburgh (now the ca- 
thedral) ; when, in reference to some re- 
marks of the lecturer on the state of the 
charter and MSS. of the abbey, the Rev. 
Wm. Massie took occasion to bring before 
the meting the general subject of the 
county, city, and ecclesiastical records. 
Those of the city were as heaps of parch- 
ment in heaps of dust, and the others at 
least needed a more minute classification, 
which he suggested should be accom- 
plished by some person well qualified to 
make a digest and descriptive catalogue ; 
and he had reason to suppose, from a re- 
cent conversation with Mr. W. H. Brown, 
that a suggestion coming from the society 
would not be ill received. The nobie 
chairman declared that, if, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum, he had any 
thing to do with the muniments of the 
county, he was ready to promote so desir- 
able an object. It was suggested that the 
county rolls were under the care of the 
Marquess Cholmondeley, as Lord Cham- 
berlain ; when the Marquess of Westmin- 
ster replied that he was sure this would 
make no difference, and that every facility 
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would be afforded by the authorities to a 
measure of such practical importance. It 
is highly encouraging to observe in influ- 
ential quarters sentiments like these, 
evincing a just regard to the best interests 
of historical literature. 

A question arose in the Court of Ex- 
chequer on the Ist December which could 
not fail to remind us of Tune tua res 
agitur, &c.; for the printers of Dickens’s 
monthly historical summary, entitled THE 
HovsEHOLD NARRATIVE, were prose- 
cuted at the suit of the Attorney General, 
as being liable to stamp duty for publish- 
ing “news.’”’ Mr. Baron Parke, for 
various reasons derived from certain ex- 
pressions in the Newspaper Stamp Acts, 
thought the Crown entitled to judgment ; 
but the other judges were of an opposite 
opinion. Mr. Baron Platt remarked that 
the Gentleman’s Magazine had exercised 
the privilege contended for ever since the 
year 1731, and it was shown that a deter- 
minate interval of publication of “ twenty- 
six days,’’ had been specified for the 
special purpose of distinguishing between 
the newspaper and the chronicle. Judg- 
ment was accordingly given for the De- 
fendants. 

On the 19th Nov. Lord Campbell and 
the puisne judges of the Queen’s Bench 
gave a unanimous verdict on a question 
which had been raised relative to the 
right of election to the office of WARDEN 
oF Dutwicu Cottece. The successful 
candidate at the election which took place 
in the month of April last was Richard Wil- 
liam Allen, esq.: but three weeks after it 
had resulted in his favour he found his ad- 
mission to the office disputed by the Fellows, 
on the ground that the ‘‘ Assistants ”’ of 
the college, who are the churchwardens 
for the time being of the parishes of St. 
Botolph without Bishopsgate, St. Saviour’s 
Southwark, and St. Giles’s without Cripple- 
gate, had no right to join with the Fellows 
in the election. This interpretation of the 
statutes was directly contrary to long 
practice in the matter of elections: and 
the judges have now declared it to be un- 
founded. Mr. R. W. Allen is in con- 
sequence confirmed as the present War- 
den; and ‘the Assistants ’’ will probably 
continue to exercise a material influence 
in future elections. 

We have heretofore so far endeavoured 
to interest our readers in the fate of the 
ancient church of Upron near Windsor,* 
which was dismantled and deserted about 
sixteen years ago, that we are inclined to 
believe that even those who are unac- 
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quainted with the spot will derive more 
than ordinary gratification from the intel- 
ligence that it has now been perfectly re- 
stored in its structure, and reconsecrated 
to divine worship. We are happy also 
to state that all the architectural features 
of this interesting example of the Norman 
period have been carefully preserved by 
the architect, Benjamin Ferrey, esq. The 
rapid increase of the town of Slough—as 
the inhabitants are now ambitious to de- 
signate it (which forms the greater part 
of the parish) —has led to the demand for 
additional church accommodation; and 
after a gallery had been added (about 
three years ago) to that unhappy per- 
formance the new brick church, it was 
found that the venerable temple of the 
olden days might still be rendered useful. 
Fortunately its roofs had been maintained 
in repair, although the interior was en- 
tirely laid waste. There was therefore 
still an opportunity of renovation. Mr. 
Ferrey has added a south aisle, which ex- 
actly doubles the dimensions of that part 
of the church westof the tower, and hascon- 
nected it with the nave by a range of three 
pointed Norman arches. He has built a 
round-headed arch under the central tower, 
which opens the area of the chancel—pre- 
viously cut off from view by the extreme 
narrowness of the doorway; and thus a 
church which had remained for eight cen- 
turies in its primitive contracted form has 
at length been enlarged after the ordinary 
and legitimate practice of early times. 
Mr. Ferrey has preserved (with a care 
which deserves the thanks of every archi- 
tectural antiquary), at the east end of his 
new aisle, not only the arch of the old 
doorway we have mentioned, but also the 
singular Norman arch of oak (engraved 
in our Magazine for November, 1847), and 
the stone arch which stood in the corre- 
spondent space south of the doorway. 
These now serve as frames for the Com- 
mandments and Creed. The old rafters 
of the nave, which were concealed by a 
ceiling, have been found in good condition 
and restored to view. The Norman font 
has been returned from the modern church. 
A piscina of remarkably early form has 
been found in the chancel. Another ancient 
relic discovered is a mutilated sculpture 
of the Trinity. Remains of painting were 
seen all over the old walls of the church, but 
the only subject that could be decyphered 
(and that obscurely) was the Adoration of 
the Magi. The patterns which orna- 
mented the stone groining of the chancel 
were discovered, and have been restored 


* See an interior view of the chancel in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Dec. 1846, 
and an engraving of the remarkable Norman arch of oak in that for Nov. 1847. 
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by Mr. Willement ; who has also, at his 
own expense, placed two windows of 
stained glass over the communion-table. 
Mrs. E. T. Champneys, wife of the Vicar, 
has filled with stained glass the two-light 
Perpendicular window which lights the 
pulpit, the design being this text in scrolls: 
—‘' We preach Christ crucified, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God.’’ Two memorial windows are about 
to be erected in the chancel by William 
Bonsey, esq. the Lay Rector. An elabo- 
rate carved pulpit has been presented by 
the Rev. H. W. Majendie, Vicar of Speen ; 
a reading desk by Mr. Ferrey the architect ; 
the communion table and chairs by T. Raw- 
don Ward, esq., the rails by Mrs. John 
Gough Nichols, and the carpet by the 
ladies of Upton. The exterior of the 
church to the North is unaltered: only 
it has been found necessary to relieve the 
tower of its upper portion, (about 120 
tons of brick) ; and a low conical spire, in 
the early Norman style, has been substi- 
tuted. The giant stems of ivy, however, 
have been suffered to remain ; and visitors 
may again repair to Gray’s ‘‘ ivy-mantled 
tower ”’ without a sigh for its approaching 
ruin, His ‘‘ rugged elms ” and aged yew 
still stand their ground. On the interior 
wall of the tower the monument of Sir 
William Herschel has assumed a more 
prominent place. The total expense of 
the restoration has been 16002. of which 
the greater part has been contributed by the 
liberality of the clergy of Eton and neigh- 
bouring gentry. Her Majesty subscribed 
50/. the Earl of Harewood 50/. the Bishop 
of Oxford 20/. the Right Hon. Henry 
Labouchere 25/. Miss Oakes 100/. the 
Oxford Diocesan Building Society 100/. 
the Windsor and Eton Church Union So- 
ciety, in all, 907. &c. &. The Church 
was reconsecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, on the 2d of Dec. His Lordship 
preached on the occasion, and 110/. was 
collected at the offertory. The church 
has now 475 sittings, of which all those in 
the centre, on each side of the arcade, 
are free. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Roya. 
Society the Earl of Rosse delivered his 
annual address, after which the Copley 
medal ‘vas presented to Professor Owen 
for his important discoveries in compara- 
tive anatomy and paleontology, published 
in the Philosophical Transactions ; one of 
the Royal medals to the Earl of Rosse for 
his observations on the nebule, and the 
second Royal medal to Mr. G. Newport 
for his paper on the impregnation of the 
ovum. The meeting then proceeded to 
the election of council and officers for the 
ensuing year, and the following were 
elected ; President, The Earl of Rosse, 
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K.P., M.A. ; Treasurer, Lieut.-Colonel 
Edward Sabine, R.A.; Secretaries, Mr. 
Samuel Hunter Christie, M.A. and Mr. 
Thomas Bell ; Foreign Secretary, Captain 
W. H. Smyth; R.N.; other Members of 
the Council, Mr. William Bowman, Mr. 
Benjamin Collins Brodie, Mr. Charles 
Brooke, the Rev. Professor Challis, M.A., 
William Clark, M.D., Charles Giles Bridle 
Daubeny, M.D., Sir P. de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, Bart., the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Ely, Mr. J. P. Gassiot, Marshal Hall, 
M.D., Sir John Frederick W. Herschel, 
Bart., Professor W. Hallows Miller, M.A., 
Lieut.-Colonel Portlock, R.E., Mr. Ed- 
ward Solly, Mr. William Spence, Natha- 
niel Wallich, M.D. 

The Rev. Joseph Angust, Professor of 
the Baptist Theological College, Stepney, 
has been adjudged the prize of two hundred 
guineas, offered two years ago, by a gentle- 
man from India, for the best ESSAY ON 
THE Lire or Curist. The adjudicators 
were the Rev. J. Scolefield, of Cambridge 
University ; the Rev. J. Tucker, Secretary 
to the Church Missionary Society; and 
the Rev. T. Sale, of Sheffield, all clergy- 
men of the Church of England. 

The Haxuuyr Society has produced 
the first volume of Nores upon Russta, 
being a translation of the earliest account 
of that country, entitled Rerum Mos- 
coviticorum Commentarii, by the Baron 
Sigismund von Herberstein, Ambassador 
from the Court of Germany to the Grand 
Prince Vanby Ivanovich, in the years 
1517 and 1526. It has been translated 
and edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion, by R. H. Major, esq. of the British 
Museum. The second volume of the same 
work, and also Captain William Coats’s 
Remarks in many Voyages to Hudson’s 
Bay, from an unpublished MS. edited by 
John Barrow, esq. of the Admiralty, are 
now at press. 

Mr. Alfred John Dunkin, of Dartford, 
has issued a Prospectus of a History or 
Kent, which he purposes to issue in 
monthly numbers ; the first of which will 
appear in March. Hasted’s History is to 
be taken for its foundation ; but the whole 
of the primeval matter will be re-written, 
in order to include the great discoveries 
made within the last few years. The 
author further undertakes that every pa- 
rish-church shall be personally visited, 
and its description re-written; and the 
history of each parish ‘ will also be either 
re-written up to the present time, or 
elucidated by foot-notes.’’ Mr. Dunkin 
invites the correspondence and contribu- 
tions of all interested in Cantian matters. 
The book will be issued in 8vo. at the 
rate of three-pence a sheet ; and in royal 
quarto (seventy copies only) at the rate of 
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six-pence a sheet, corresponding in size 
with the author’s ‘‘ Monumenta Angli- 
cana,’’—an important and valuable under- 
taking, which we shall notice further on 
another opportunity. Prospectuses of the 
History of Kent may be obtained on ap- 
plication to Mr. H. Banner at Dartford. 

Mr. J. Davidson, of Axminster, is pre- 
paring a volume to be entitled Brsxio- 
THECA Devontiensis; a catalogue of 
books relating to the county of Devon, 
its topography, antiquities, political, local, 
and family history. The list will contain 
the result of a careful search in public 
libraries and some private collections, and 
will comprise upwards of 1100 notices of 
volumes, reference being given to the 
places where the rarer books are to be 
found. Knowing the utility of such a 
conspectus of the productions of those 
who have gone before us, and how labo- 
rious and difficult an undertaking a new 
edition of Gough’s British Topography 
would be, we hope that other counties 
will find editors for similar Catalogues, of 
which we have already had two good ex- 
amples, in Mr. Dawson Turner’s volume 
for Norfolk, and Mr. Russell Smith’s for 
Kent. 

Two publications are announced on the 
Antiquities of Yorkshire. One is a series 
of engravings representing the discoveries 
made at the important Roman station of 
Isurium near Aldborough, drawn by Mr. 
H. Ecroyd Smith, with illustrative letter- 
press. The other is to be published quar- 
terly, under the title of Ret1qura AN- 
TIQUZ EBORACENSES, collected by Mr. 
William Bowman, of Leeds, from various 
parts of the county. 

Among the recent publications which 
have been submitted to our critical peru- 
sal are—A Leiter to Lord John Russell, 
on the necessity and the mode of State 
Assistance in the Education of the People. 
By the Rev. Sanderson Robins, M.A.— 
We cannot speak too highly of the tone 
of this pamphlet. It does one’s heart good 
to find an earnest clergyman of the English 
Church throwing himself into the actual 
world of want and crime, and determining 
to know no wn-essentials which may ob- 
struct his dealings with that world. He 
has read and looked abroad for himself,— 
he is not afraid of standing face to face 
with the fact of the entire inefficiency, for 
religious, moral and social purposes, of a 
great deal of the teaching in National 
Schools.—He has read Miss Carpenter’s 
Book, too, on Reformatory Schools, and 
sees the truth of her statements. He now 
comes forward and appeals to Lord John 
Russell, for the perishing classes, and 
against those who, for mere form’s sake, 
persist in making difficulties, where with- 
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out them there would not be many. Does 
Mr. Robins, however, know Mr. Fletcher’s 
pamphlet and plan? On the whole, we 
think this is one of the best, though not 
the best, written we have had. We con- 
clude by entreating him to persevere in 
his exemplary course, and wishing him 
God speed ! 

In Bohn’s Standard Library, the Fifth 
volume of Neander’s General History of 
the Christian Religion and Church, trans- 
lated from the German by Joseph Torrey. 
This volume carries on the general history 
of the Church from a.p. 590 to a.p. 814, 
with a portion of the next period from 
A.D. 814 to a.D. 1073. The importance 
of the work is universally known, and 
considerable pains have been taken with 
this new edition. 

Mr. Bohn’s other library volumes which 
we have recently received are, in the Anti- 
quarian Library, “ Vulgar Errors,’’ being 
the first volume of the Works of Sir Tho- 
mas Browne, reprinted from the careful 
edition by Mr. Wilkins of Norwich, which 
was published in 1836; in the Classical 
Library, Vol. I. of the Orations of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, literally translated by C. 
D. Yonge, B.A. ; in the Scientific Library, 
Outlines of Comparative Physiology, by 
Louis Agassiz and A. A. Gould, edited 
from the revised edition, and greatly en- 
larged, by Thomas Wright, M.D. This 
work is illustrated by 390 engravings on 
wood. 

The Rev. C. EZ. Kennaway’s Sermons on 
the Lord’s Prayer are especially adapted 
for young persons, and form a sequel to 
his excellent volume of ‘‘ Sermons to the 
Young,”’ preached at Brighton. 

The Rev. R. Montgomery's Church of 
the Invisible (which appears in its fourth 
edition) is intended as ‘‘a manual for 
Christian mourners,” leading their thoughts 
to a future association with those departed 
saints, who, having passed through this 
life in God’s faith and fear, are still “living 
unto God, more fervid, loving, and holy 
than ever.’’ 

The Apocalypse, with Notes and Re- 
Jiections, by the Rew. Isaac Williams, B.D. 
is a work of some extent, but not so much 
occupied, as many of its predecessors have 
been, in reconciling the mysteries of the 
Book of Revelations to the history of the 
world, as in collating its expressions with 
the prophecies of the Old Testament and 
other parts of Holy Scripture. The au- 
thor’s chief guides are Augustine, Aretas, 
and other early interpreters. 

Mr. J. H. Alexander’s Universal Dic- 
tionary of Weights and Measures, Ancient 
and Modern (published at Baltimore, 
U.S.), is curious and valuable for bringing 
into one view a vast number of terms of 
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all nations and periods. They are alpha- 
betically arranged, and in their explana- 
tions reduced to the standards of the 
United States of America, which, since 
the year 1825, differ from our own in con- 
sequence of the alteration we then made 
in our measures of capacity. 

Mr. Philip T. Tyson’s Geology and 
Industrial Resources of California (also 
published at Baltimore), contains various 
official reports made to the government of 
the United States, and several maps, and 
is probably, on the whole, the most 
authentic publication hitherto published 
regarding that country, though got up in 
a singularly rough and back-woodish style. 

A volume of Introductory Lectures de- 
livered at the Opening of the New College, 
London, is prefaced by an historical notice 
of the institution, and a description of the 
new building. This handsome structure, 
which has been erected in the Finchley 
Road, half a mile north of the Regent’s 
Park, is in the style sanctioned by the 
usage of centuries at our ancient seats of 
learning, and is the production of John 
T. Emmett, esq. architect, of Hatton Gar- 
den. An important feature is a spacious 
library. The institution itself is the single 
representative of the three Dissenting col- 
leges of Homerton, Coward, and High- 
bury; its foundation stone was laid on the 
llth May, 1850 (as noticed in our vol. 
XXXIV. p. 72), and the building was 
opened on the Ist of October, 1851, with 
an address by the Rev. John Harris, D.D. 
the Principal and Professor of Syste- 
matic and Pastoral Theology, which is 
printed in the present volume. Its sub- 
ject is the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 
The subsequent contents of the book, con- 
tributed by some of the other professors, 
are: The Earliest Form of Christianity, 
by the Rev. John H. Godwin ; The Study 
of the Natural History Sciences, by Edwin 
Lankester, M.D. F.R.S.; The Study of 
Mathematics, by the Rev. Philip Smith, 
B.A.; The Exegesis of the Old Testament, 
by the Rev. Maurice Nenner; and The 
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History of Classical Learning, by William 
Smith, esq. LL.D. These essays furnish 
sufficient evidence of the magisterial talents 
devoted to the business of instruction; 
and the volume concludes with an address 
to the students on the duties of their pre- 
paration for the ministry, by the Rev. 
Thomas Binney. 

The Educational Almanack for 1852, 
compiled by the Rev. G. H. Farr, is in- 
tended to circulate information to school- 
managers and teachers respecting the va- 
rious training institutions, particularly 
those under the superintendence of the 
Committee of Council on Education. The 
Normal Schools whose arrangements are 
particularly described are St. Mark’s Col- 
lege, Chelsea; the Chester and Manchester 
Training College; those of Carmarthen, 
Durham, Highbury, Battersea, Knellar 
Hall; for Mistresses, those at Brighton, 
Warrington, Salisbury, Whitelands, Derby ; 
and several others. 

The Order of the Visitation of the Sick, 
with a series of supplemental services 

Sounded thereon, and generally expressed 
in the language of the Church: to which 
are added, The Communion of the Sick, 
and the Ministration of Private Baptism 
of Children in Houses. By the Rev. 
Robert French Lawrence, M.A. Oxford, 
12mo. 1851.—An extremely complete and 
well-edited work. Its teaching is in con- 
formity with High Church principles. 

Letters to a Seceder from the Church 
of England to the Communion of Rome. 
By W. E. Scudamore, M.A. 12mo. Riv- 
ingtons, 1851.—This is a very able, honest, 
and admirable work. The case between the 
High Church party and the Church of 
Rome was never better pleaded. We donot 
agree with some things which it contains, 
but there is enough in this work to open 
the eyes of any person not absolutely in- 
fatuated. We would recommend that the 
next edition should have a good Index, 
which would make it valuable as an easy 
book of reference upon the points between 
the churches. 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Ecclesiastical and Architecturai 
Topography of England. Part V. Hunt- 
INGDONSHIRE. (J. H. Parker.) 8vo.— 
Having completed, in the first volume of 
this work, the counties of Berks, Buck- 
ingham, and Oxford, forming the Diocese 
of Oxford, Mr. Parker is now proceeding 
with the diocese of Ely, which will occupy 
the second volume. The churches of Bed- 
fordshire have been already published ; 
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we have here those of Huntingdonshire ; 
and those of Cambridgeshire are shortly 
to follow. The county of Huntingdon 
has been entirely surveyed for this work 
by Mr. W. Caveler the architect ; his re- 
marks have been compared throughout 
with those of the Rev. G. R. Boissier, 
taken some years since, and the few notes 
which Mr. Rickman left upon this county 
have been incorporated. We are informed 
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that ‘‘ Considering its small dimensions, 
Huntingdonshire contains a large number 
of interesting churches, which, from their 
great merit, entitle the county to a very 
good position in the Ecclesiastical and 
Topographical Topography of England. 
Some of these churches are of great im- 
portance, both as to size and beauty, and 
in consideration of their excellent details 
are deserving of attentive and careful ex- 
amination.’’ The total number of churches 
in the county is 106, of which thirty-six 
are pointed out as especially interesting. 
The only supposed Saxon remains are a 
small portion of masonry and a single- 
light window, now forming part of a more 
modern tower at Woodstone. There is 
no church entirely Norman, but many 
have excellent portions of that style, par- 
ticularly the chancel at Ramsey. A large 
proportion of the churches have Early- 
English features, some of which are of 
great beauty. A good account is also 
given both of Decorated and Perpendicular 
work. Spires form a very important fea- 
ture, particularly on the Northampton- 
shire side of the county, and there are 
also several fine towers. There is much 
excellent woodwork, but few remains either 
of painted glass or sepulchral monuments 
and brasses. The ancient palace of the 
bishops of Lincoln at Buckden is a per- 
fect and valuable example of domestic ar- 
chitecture. The abbey gateway at Ram- 
sey is also deserving of particular notice. 
The mansion at Hinchinbrook is a fine 
building of the sixteenth century, and 
there is another of about the same date at 
Leighton Bromswold. A copious “ index 
of styles,’’ arranged under the successive 
chronological periods of English architec- 
ture, points out the more important 
features of every church ; and this Part of 
the work also supplies the same valuable 
key to the three counties of Bedford, 
Berks, and Buckingham. 


The History of The Church of Rome 
to the end of the Episcopate of Damasus, 
A.D. 384. By Epwarp JoHn SHEP- 
HERD, A.M. 8vo. Lond. 1851.—This is 
a book which we have, for several months 
past, been desirous to recommend to the 
notice of our readers, but various circum- 
stances have combined to prevent our 
doing so. Mr. Shepherd has constructed 
his work upon the principle of ‘‘ merely 
collecting and arranging the testimony of 
history’? with regard to the thirty-six 
bishops of Rome who are supposed to 
have held rule in the imperial city during 
the period alluded to in his title-page. In 
proceeding to execute his very sensible 
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intention, the author was met at the 
threshold of his work by the Isidorian 
Decretals, forged in the eighth century 
with design to give consistency and autho- 
rity to the lofty claims of the Roman 
bishops. These decretals, the authenti- 
city of which is now universally rejected, 
were fabricated in order to afford a colour 
of proof that in the very earliest ages of 
the church the Roman prelates were in 
possession of a supremacy which was uni- 
versally allowed. Beyond the pretended 
evidence of these spurious decretals, Mr. 
Shepherd has not been able, in reference 
to a great majority of his thirty-six Roman 
prelates, to find anything more than a 
mere list of names, stated to be those of 
the successive occupants of the Roman 
episcopate. Down to the time of Con- 
stantine and the Council of Nice, all that 
Mr. Shepherd can say is, that “ The 
reader must not feel disappointed and 
complain that in a book professing to be 
a History of the Church of Rome he hears 
of almost every church but the Roman. 
The fact is, there is no doubt about it, 
truth has “recorded nothing of Rome’s 
earlier centuries. Her ancestral line re- 
sembles the pedigree of some of our illus- 
trious families, our Percies or Nevilles. 
At first there is a succession of nameless 
names, with here and there an individual 
emerging into history. After a while these 
historic characters become more frequent, 
until at length the family is incorporated 
into the history of their country. So is it 
with the Roman church. We have had 
nameless names, and shall have more, but 
the historic characters are beginning to 
appear, and in the next century [the fifth] 
the Roman Church will be found extend- 
ingits relations until it becomes interwoven 
with all the most important events of 
Christendom.’’ 

Such is the state of things during the 
first four centuries, with two great ex- 
ceptions ;—the Isidorian Letters make 
everything clear during the period to which 
they relate, and the Letters of Cyprian 
are no less precise in their details nor less 
explanatory in their information respect- 
ing church government and the minutest 
portions of the hierarchical machinery 
during another period—the middle of the 
third century. The Isidorian Letters are 
given up. All the pomp and circum- 
stance with which they surround papal 
dignity is mere fraud. Mr. Shepherd now 
comes forward to contend the same thing 
with respect to the Letters of Cyprian. 
He asserts, 

‘* 1, That until the middle of the third 
century there is not the least trace of any 
intercourse between the bishops of Rome 
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and Carthage ; indeed we scarcely know 
anything of either church. 

‘2, That during the short interval be- 
tween A.D. 250—258 the two churches 
are seen in the closest possible intimacy. 
It is, as it were, the lifting up of a curtain. 
Nothing is done of importance at either 
see (especially at Carthage) without an 
instant communication of it to the other ; 
but there is a difference in the manner of 
the communication. The one speaks like 
a superior and the other as an inferior. 
We behold African synods sending their 
decrees, and a notice of their excommuni- 
cations immediately to Rome. The mem- 
bers of both churches are so intimately 
acquainted, that commentators are puzzled 
to distinguish Romans from Africans. 
The excommunicated of either Church fly 
to the other, and seem well known. Ap- 
peals are made from African decisions, and 
Cyprian in distress deprecates Roman in- 
terference. Ships must have been in con- 
stant readiness to convey messages ; nay, 
so urgent is the intercourse, that Cyprian 
makes a clerk on the professed ground of 
carrying his letters to Rome. They seem 
as busy on the Mediterranean as ants on 
a gravel walk. 

** 3. The curtain drops, and, although 
Africa is described as in a state of fearful 
confusion in the fourth century, there is 
not during the remaining half of the third, 
nor the whole of the fourth, nor until the 
the fifth, the slightest fragment of any in- 
tercourse between the orthodox churches 
of Rome and Carthage. During 400 years 
there is no known voluntary intercourse 
between the two sees, except during these 
eight years in the middle of the period.’’ 

This is certainly sufficiently startling. 
Mr. Shepherd further enters iato a con- 
sideration of the internal character of 
Cyprian’s Letters. The details are far 
too minute to be given in our pages, 
but we would direct the attention to them 
of all students of ecclesiastical history. 
In some quarters, Mr. Shepherd is con- 
sidered we believe to carry his scepticism 
too far, but we must admit that in our 
judgment he makes out a case of very 
strong suspicion. 

Mr. Shepherd does not confine his 
attention to Cyprian. He shows that 
many other passages of early ecclesiastical 
history have in like manner passed under 
the contaminating touch of the church of 
Rome, and with the same result :—the 
introduction of falsehoods, fabrication, in- 
terpolation, and fraud of every kind. 
Rome has indeed been the great mother 
of falsehood in all ages. It may suit the 
taste of zealous converts to represent her 
marvels as having equal claims to belief 
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with the miracles of Holy Scripture, but 
those who dare apply the test of reason to 
Roman pretensions and Roman miracles, 
will find them both based upon the same 
palpable untruth. Mr. Shepherd’s in- 
quiry into the authority for the great 
fraud of all, the doctrine of the supremacy 
of the Bishop of Rome by Divine right, 
(pp. 493—533.) is one of the most sen- 
sible and conclusive papers we have read 
upon that important subject. 

Without pledging ourselves to a coin- 
cidence with Mr. Shepherd, we heartily 
recommend his book. It is the work of 
an acute, painstaking, and honest man, 
and is well calculated, by the startling 
character of its contents, to excite re- 
newed critical inquiry into the authenticity 
of many questionable treatises of the so 
called Fathers. 





Official Descriptive and Illustrated Cata- 
logue of the Great Exhibition of the 
Works of Industry of aii Nations, 1851. 
—This work, which we have now to con- 
sider in its historical character, commences 
with an introduction, in which Mr. Cole, 
after a graphic sketch of the origin of the 
Exhibition, gives a copious and lucid ac- 
count of the organization and completion of 
the arrangements for its accomplishment. 
Next there follows a Directory, compris- 
ing the names of the Royal Commission- 
ers, and of all local and other committees, 
of all officers also, and all the chief officials 
employed under the authority of the Com- 
mission. To this Directory succeeds an 
admirable essay on the construction of 
the Exhibition building, by Mr. Digby 
Wyatt ; and the introduction is completed 
by some observations on the scientific re- 
vision and preparation of the Catalogue 
itself by Mr. R. Ellis, and by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair’s classification of subjects in the 
thirty classes into which the Exhibition was 
divided. The materials for the construction 
of the Catalogue were in the first instance 
collected from the Exhibitors themselves, 
who thus are essentially the many thousand 
authors of the work. They were required 
to fill up certain forms, which were printed 
in different colours for each of the four 
grand sections of the collection. These 
forms, when returned, underwent a scien- 
tific revision and correction from various 
competent gentlemen, who adopted cer- 
tain general principles in order to se- 
cure uniformity of action. They pared 
away redundancies, and in addition to this 
duty, since all observations of a critical 
character, in either sense of that term, 
were rigidly excluded from the Catalogue, 
they were directed, in order to relieve the 
tedium of mere description, ‘‘ to assist in 
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pointing out the leading features of in- 
terest in the objects described, or in direct 
relation with them, by appending, as the 
subjects of the proofs suggested, such brief 
annotations as might appear best calcu- 
lated to effect these objects.’’ These an- 
notations have been executed in a truly 
admirable manner, and they constitute the 
most valuable and also the most attractive 
portion of the’ work. 

‘* Ta the majority of the descriptions of 
the articles exhibited in the four classes 
will be found the commercial names of 
the materials, together with their scientific 
equivalents. Asan instance may be men- 
tioned the woods employed for furniture, 
which are enumerated, with their com- 
mercial names, their Latin names, their 
native habitats, and the uses to which 
they are applicable. That this 
feature of the Catalogue will not be with- 
out its fruit in the promotion of the objects 
of industry, may be expected from the 
knowledge of the fact that hitherto, in 
consequence of the absence of such in- 
formation in a collected form, the greatest 
difficulties have been experienced by com- 
mercial men in their endeavours to intro- 
duce into trade any new material of in- 
dustrial importance, or to obtain adequate 
supplies of materials already known, but 
known under a variety of changing, local, 
and unintelligible terms.’’—P. 87. 

The same principle is apparent through- 
out the work in the careful explanation of 
technical terms, and in the endeavour to 
reduce to one standard, and to render in 
one language—our own English, the pecu- 
liarities of every kind which always have 
caused the language of the arts as it 
obtains amongst various countries to be 
regarded as of extreme difficulty in transla- 
tion. The result of all these labours is now 
before us; and, unlike the great and won- 
derful collection of which it is the ex- 
ponent, it has amongst us a permanent 
existence. The grand industrial store is 
already scattered again amongst the nations 
and the individuals who contributed to its 
gathering ; but this Catalogue, so far as 
its literary contents are concerned (for the 
illustrations are very unequal and some- 
times very inefficient), is worthy of the 
more enduring place which it was designed 
and desired to fill. 





The Book of Dignities. By Joseph 
Haydn, author of ‘‘ The Dictionary of 
Dates,” &c. 8vo. (Longmans.)—We have 
in this work a reproduction in an im- 
. proved and more convenient form of a 
book which is, perhaps, the most useful of 
any used for reference by historical stu- 
dents—Beatson’s Political Index to the 
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Histories of Great Britain and Ireland. 
There were three editions of Beatson, 
dated 1786, 1788, and 1806,—the last 
forty-five years ago; and it was therefore 
high time that the subsequent period 
should be supplied; a task which Mr. 
Haydn has performed with great assiduity 
and care. The present work has also the 
advantage, notwithstanding its great addi- 
tions, of being in one portable volume 
instead of three. We will briefly indicate 
its contents: Part I. Catalogues of Sove- 
reign Princes. Part II. Ambassadors to 
Foreign States ; Administrations of Eng- 
land ; and Great Officers of State. Part 
ITI. Speakers of the House of Commons; 
Judges and Judicial Officers; Governors 
and Officers of India and the Colonies; 
Admirals and Generals. Part 1V. Arch- 
bishops and Bishops; Knights of the 
Garter and the Bath. Part V. Scorranp: 
Great Officers of State; Law Officers ; 
Bishops; and Knights of the Thistle. 
Part VI. IrELAnp: State Officers; Law 
Officers; Bishops; and Knights of St. 
Patrick. Tothese are added, [VII.] The 
Revenue Department of England and Poor 
Law Boards; [VIII.] The Peerages of 
England and Great Britain; and [IX.] 
Indexes to the Privy Councillors, Admi- 
rals, and Generals. 

The author has so farremodelled his ma- 
terials, that he claims to ‘‘ owe little more 
than the plan to Beatson.’’ Some por- 
tions of Beatson’s work he has rejected as’ 
of minor importance ; other features he 
gives for the first time, as the Adminis- 
trations of England, and the Judges of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. In all parts he 
claims greater accuracy, for which there 
certainly was room, as Beatson’s last edi- 
tion is full of errors. Mr. Haydn’s list 
of Privy Councillors is derived from the 
official register ; his rolls of Judges since 
the Restoration were compiled by a late 
eminent Judge (Lord Langdale) ; his Lord 
Chancellors are taken from Mr. Hardy’s 
accurate roll. That there is still room 
for considerable correction it would not 
be difficult to show: but this chiefly ap- 
plies to the earlier portions of each cata- 
logue. We may give some suggestions in 
this respect at another time; being at 
present more anxious to acquaint our 
readers with the existence of so useful 
an aid to their inquiries. We will only 
at present add that we do not think the 
title well chosen. It is not so much of 
‘ Dignities,’’ either Civil or Ecclesiastical, 
that the book treats, as of Offices; and if 
there was any occasion to alter Beatson’s 
title, “The Official Index’’ would have 
been better than either ‘‘The Book of 
Dignities;’’ or ‘‘ Beatson’s Political Index 
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Modernised,’’—which last word is used 
somewhat strangely in the sense of “ re- 
printed, with continuations.’’ 





Essays by the Rev. Edward Mangin. 
Post 8vo.—There is a well-known remark 
of Lord Bacon's to this effect: that in- 
struction derived from the characters of 
individuals finds its way most directly 
to the hearts and understandings of in- 
dividuals again. We may perhaps be 
allowed to generalise this assertion, and 
affirm that literary records originating in 
local circumstances, particularly when 
stamped with the impress of original 
thought, racy humour, and correct and 
elegant expression, create for themselves 
a lively interest with those who are widely 
separated by time and space from the 
place and occasion which gave them birth. 
This short preface may serve to introduce 
to our readers the agreeable volume which 
heads this article. In it the veteran and 
respected author has collected a series of 
essays, chiefly occasional, with which he 
has from time to time enriched the local 
press of Bath. Amongst these will be 
found some of a graver, some of a lighter 
cast, the former exhibiting a mind earnest 
in the cause of truth, virtue, and humanity, 
the latter a dexterous use of ridicule in 
serving the interests of good taste, good 
letters, and good manners, the whole illu- 
minated by that liveliness of fancy and that 
grace of language which gives to originality 
of conception its highest zest. 





Stories of Scotland and its adjacent 
Islands, by Mrs. Thomas Geldart. 12mo. 
—This little book consists chiefly of the 
most striking historical anecdotes be- 
longing to the several couaties of Scot- 
land, which are noticed in succession, a 
geographical map being prefixed. It is 
written in an easy style, well suited to 
young people, and forms a sequel to 
‘* Stories of England and her Forty Coun- 
ties ’’ before produced by the same lady. 





Ancient and Modern India. By the 
late W.C. Taylor. Revised and continued 
to the present time by P. J. Mackenna. 
Second edilion, with great amendments 
and improvements. pp.612.—It is astonish- 
ing how little the generality of educated 
Englishmen know of that vast continent 
which Providence has subjected to their 
arms in such an unparalleled manner. 
Yet no romance is wilder than the au- 

‘thentic history of British enterprise in 
India; the country, its people, and its 
masters are alike full of the deepest in- 
terest. The richest of the kingdoms of 
the race of Timour, to use Gibbon’s words, 
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‘‘is now possessed by a company of 
Christian merchants of a remote island in 
the northern ocean,” and the Jndia which 
has been a land of wonder to the rest of 
the world from the days of Solomon and 
Herodotus, has in our later days become 
the arena for such men as Lord Clive and 
Warren Hastings. India should be pe- 
culiarly interesting to every Englishman, 
and especially at the present time, when 
so many subjects of moment are connected 
with it. The renewal of the charter of 
the East India Company will ere long 
come before our legislature, and will 
doubtless occupy the minds of thoughtful 
men out of parliament as well asin. The 
volume before us gives a summary of the 
history of India from the earliest times to 
our own, commencing with an account of 
the mythic ages as they may be dimly 
traced through the mists of tradition. 
Alexander’s conquests, Vicramaditya’s 
brilliant era, and the barren centuries 
which follow the era of Salivahana (a.p. 
76), pass rapidly in review, till we reach 
the Mohammedan invasion, and the au- 
gustan era of Mahmoud of Ghazni, a.p. 
997. Towards the close of the fourteenth 
century Timour ravaged the country ; and 
towards the close of the fifteenth the dis- 
coveries of Vasco de Gama simultaneously 
with those of Columbus open a new world 
for the enterprise of man. As far as his- 
tory extends, we can always find traces of 
commerce with India, but its records are 
obscure and uncertain. The “ apes, ivory, 
and peacocks’’ which the ships of Thar- 
shish brought every three years to Solo- 
mon, betray their country by the Sanscrit 
derivation of the Hebrew words; and we 
have an interesting memorial of a later 
date in Arrian’s Periplus. But it is Vasco 
de Gama who changed the whole aspect of 
the scene, and no hero better deserves a 
Lusiad to celebrate him. The Venetian 
monopoly fell before the Portuguese, as 
they in their turn before the Dutch ; and 
in December 1600, under our Elizabeth, 
is signed the first charter of an English 
East India Company. It was a small 
beginning, and for a long time it seemed 
feeble and hopeless; but the might of 
fate was hidden under its weakness, and 
when the hour and the men met, Clive 
and Hastings created an empire out of a 
warehouse. Those who have not leisure 
for the long works of Mill and Professor 
Wilson, will find the present volume full 
of interest and information. We may par- 
ticularly notice some valuable appendices 
of matter which has been compiled from 
official sources, and in part never before 
published, relating to the annals of the 
British government in the three presi- 
dencies; and there is a valuable chapter on 
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the finances of India,—the capital, debts, 
and revenue of the Company. 





Visiting my Relations, and its resulis ; 
a series of small episodes in the life of a 
Recluse.—This book has, on the whole, 
left on our minds an impression of some 
disappointment. Not that the character 
of the visitor, somewhat unpleasant as 
one deems it, has the fault of being un- 
natural,—nay, the wisdom and kind mean- 
ing of his counsels can rarely be ques- 
tioned,—it is simply as to its effect on 
the reader, and upon what would be its 
effects in real life, that we doubt,—or 
rather do not doubt—for it seems to us 
that the unredeemable fault is committed 
throughout of shewing up all the wisdom 
on one side and all the folly on the other, 
giving the easiest possible of victories to 
the former, and exciting no interest in the 
latter. From this remark we would ex- 
cept the personal narrative or confession 
in the episode at p. 39, in which there is 
a terrible truthfulness. More or less it 
will recal to many minds scenes of suffer- 
ing from ill-regulated feelings which have 
been among the most painful lessons of 
their lives. The framework of the book 
is as follows:—A recluse old bachelor, 
who “used to be a sociable fellow enough 
at college ’’ some twenty-five years before 
the time at which the narrative begins, 
suddenly resolves to visit a nephew and 
an old friend in London or its neighbour- 
hood, impelled thereto by an unreasonable 
request of a loan from the one party and 
a rather reproachful and despairing invita- 
tion on the part of the other. He goes— 
the nephew and his wife come in for some 
well-deserved criticism and some sub- 
stantial help afforded in ‘‘my uncle’s”’ 
own way. We do not quarrel with either 
the criticism or mode of relief, except 
for a little arbitrariness and rather hard 
cleverness, provoked, however, by the ex- 
cessive silliness of the wife.—-Next comes 
the visit to the college friends. The cha- 
racters are, on the whole, admirably 
touched, and the episode above alluded to 
grows most easily out of the circum- 
stances. Then ensues a long conversation 
with the lady of the house, in which, as 
in many of the other dialogues, the author 
falls into the vice of great prosiness, the 
inevitable result of having the best of the 
argument, and with no commensurate op- 
position. Intellectually the lady’s cha- 
racter fails grossly, and does not keep up 
to its first promise, but still more are we 
struck with its feebleness on the moral 
side — generally a woman’s best and 
strongest. Minds like those of Mrs. Sey- 
mour, as he has depicted her, anxious, 
ardent, and clever, may be untrue to the 
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inward monitor, and cheat themselves of 
the boon of repose over and over again, 
but hardly we think would require to be 
regularly told, as if the whole notion was 
strange, that there is such a principle 
within. It is a laboured attempt to ex- 
plain and convince a good and con- 
scientious woman of the reality of an in- 
tuition. So many words upon the subject 
seem to us to “ darken counsel,’’ and to 
savour of distrust in the very principle he 
is setting forth. Yet here too there are 
beautiful passages, and a most gladdening 
consciousness of reality. 

The next visit is the result of a meeting 
with an old acquaintance in a coach—a 
Mr. Grey ; a man of property, full of well 
intentioned but absurd schemes for the 
benefit of his fellow creatures. The exhi- 
bitions which follow are extremely comic, 
but appear to us quite overdone. 

And now comes a visit to another re- 
lation. In this, the centre of the circle is 
a young woman, the author’s niece, who 
has previously been but too well known 
to him as remarkably devoid of simplicity 
and sincerity. Anxious to establish her- 
self in life, she has married an old man of 
revolting temper and manners, and has 
recently taken up a profession of the 
highest evangelical sentiments. After a 
ten years languid and intermitting cor- 
respondence, ‘‘ My uncle’’ resolves to see 
for himself the state of his former most 
vexatious charge. He is unbelieving in 
her real reform ; on the contrary, he ex- 
pects to find her engaged ‘in a line of 
acting of a far more repulsive kind than 
any in which she has hitherto been en- 
gaged,”’ but he goes, striving to hope the 
best. The state of things however proves 
to be even worse than he expected. He 
enters a circle of people more strange, 
more presumptuous, more alienated, as to 
him it seems, from true religion than any 
he had before seen, yet concéiving them- 
selves to be dwellers in the clearest gospel 
light. We think the picture overcharged ; 
it is not a fanatical character or two that 
is given us, which would have been allow- 
able enough. What we complain of is our 
introduction to so large a party, five cler- 
gymen included, every one of whom is 
rendered in description thoroughly dis- 
gusting. We think in the picture of this 
coterie there is a want of discernment of 
probabilities, and a soreness which puts 
us in pain for “our uncle.’’ We wish he 
had infused a little more good into his 
various groups, and had not kept it all so 
tenaciously for himself. When we meet 
with him again, let us hope that his 
wisdom will be less self-centred, more 
widely diffused. We are certain it will 
then show more fairly, naturally, health. 
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fully. Let there be more of giving and 
taking. 

The conclusion, we are bound to say, is 
delightful. The picture of Cambridge 
some thirty or thirty-five years ago, and 
the portraits which both beautify and 
hallow it, are charmingly given. These 
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and many other things in the book re- 
mind us of our old and much admired 
friend, the author of ‘‘ Companions of my 
Solitude ;’’ yet we confess we should be 
very unwilling to bestow the authorship 
of this book upon him, admirable as it is 
in parts, and high in its tone. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 20. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. This was the first 
meeting of the session; and Captain 
Smyth the Director presented a report of 
the examination made by himself in con- 
junction with Mr. Akerman and Mr. 
Roach Smith, of the collection of coins 
presented to the Society by Mr. Kerrich. 
The former enumeration was found to be 
very incorrect. The numbers are, of large 
brass 1045,—middle brass 918, and small 
brass 1814,—total 3777. Of these the 
best have been placed in two cabinets,— 
in one cabinet of large brass 500 and mid- 
dle brass 528, and in the second cabinet 
the small brass. The Consular and Im- 
perial Denarii occupy another cabinet ; 
and a fourth contains the miscellaneous 
coins; while the duplicates and worse 
specimens, to the amount of 1105, are 
placed in a fifth. The Report concluded 
with arecommendation that the Catalogue 
of the Selected series of Roman Brass 
and Silver should be printed for the use 
of the Society. 

Mr. E. B. Price, F.S.A. communicated 
an account of the discovery of a fragment 
of Roman tessellated pavement, a few days 
since, during the excavations for a sewer 
in Huggin-lane, Wood-street. The pave- 
ment was of the ordinary character, and 
Mr. Price observed, that in the year 1843 
he had remarked large quantities of it in 
Lad-lane and Cateaton-street. His prin- 
cipal object, however, was to show that 
the pavement discovered in Huggin-lane 
evidently extends under St. Michael’s 
church, on the other side of which a por- 
tion of it has been seen. A large frag- 
ment of it was also found in Wood-street 
in 1848. 

Jonathan Gooding, esq. of Southwold, 
sent a drawing of an architectural fragment, 
brought up in ten fathoms water by the 
fishermen’s nets off the coast of South- 
wold, and supposed to belong to some 
-building of the ancient submerged city of 
Dunwich. Mr. Gooding exhibited also a 
brass coin of Constantius Chlorus, with 
the reverse of an altar, and the legend 
MEMORIA FELIX. a scarce type ; found by 
a labourer at plough, at Southwold. 


RESEARCHES. 


Dr. Roots exhibited a perforated lump 
of baked clay dug up on the site of Ceesar’s 
Camp, Wimbledon Common. 

Mr. Pettigrew contributed a notice “ On 
the Deities of the Amenti.’’ In the twenty- 
seventh volume of the ‘ Archzologia,’’ 
the writer published an account of a mum- 
my examined by him, at Jersey, in 1837. 
In this specimen the particular portions 
of the human body supposed by the Egypt- 
ians to be under the influence or protec- 
tion of the Amunti, or Amenti, are dis- 
tinctly indicated. On the 23rd May last, 
another mummy was unrolled by Mr. Pet- 
tigrew, at the United Service Museum, 
when some objects were discovered con- 
firmatory of the opinions he had previously 
entertained. The Egyptians, it is said, 
assigned the different portions of the body, 
of which there were no less than thirty- 
six divisions, to the government of demons, 
presiding over the triple division of the 
twelve signs ; and Origen states that these 
demons were invoked when the cure of 
particular diseases was desired. Upon this 
Champollion constructed a scheme of the- 
ological anatomy, derived from the great 
funereal ritual. The divinities of the 
Amenti found in the mummy opened at 
Jersey were assigned to the contents of 
the human body; one was bound up with 
the small intestines, another with the liver 
and gall bladder, and a third with the 
heart and lungs. These deities are often 
seen on papyri and on vases, carrying 
bandages in their hands, typical of the 
office assigned to them in the process of 
embalming. Among the figures discovered 
in the mummy unrolled at the United 
Service Museum was that of the bird, 
benno, which is supposed to have been 
ranked next to the ibis, and is considered 
by Egyptian scholars symbolical of Osiris, 
the judge of the Amenti. In the Jersey 
mummy the wax representations of the 
deities of the Amenti were folded up with 
different parts of the body; but in the 
United Service mummy they were found 
lying loose on the bandages containing 
the viscera. 

Nov. 27. Captain W. H. Smyth, V.P. 

The chairman communicated an invi- 
tation received from the Congress of Dele- 
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gates of the learned societies of the de- 
partments of France, who meet annually 
in the hall of the Luxembourg, at Paris, 
suggesting that the Society of Antiquaries 
should be represented by some of its 
members at the session which opens in 
February next. 

Beriah Botfield, esy. F.S.A. exhibited 
some large and fine amber beads, recently 
discovered under a rock near Doddington, 
Salop. Mr. Akerman expressed his belief 


that these beads were of the Celtic period,’ 


hidden, perhaps, in flight by some Cam- 
brian chieftain, whose insignia of rank 
they might probably have been, since a 
passage in the “ Gododin’’ of Aneurin 
speaks of chaplets of amber beads worn 
by the leaders of the Celtic tribes. 

W. M. Wylie, esq. F.S.A. of Fairford, 
exhibited a bronze circular dish-shaped 
fibula, a ring, and another fibula of ordi- 
nary form, obtained by him ofa labourer, 
who found them on the site of the an- 
cient cemetery near that town a few years 


ago. 

eT. A. Johns, esq. of Evesham, exhibited 
a bronze fibula of the Roman period, with 
an ornamental groove, or cavity, which 
had once been filled with coloured vitreous 
pastes. Also a leaden ampulla, found at 
Evesham. It has been cast from a mould, 
and on its surface are represented several 
subjects in low relief. In one compart- 
ment are the figures of an archbishop, a 
bishop, and a king; in another, an abbot 
seated in his chair; in a third, the murder 
of Saint Thomas of Canterbury. The 
military costume of the figures favours the 
belief that the vessel was fabricated shortly 
after the murder of Becket, and it appears 
not improbable that it was one of the 
vessels in which portions of his blood, or 
rather of water which had been put in 
contact with the relics of his blood, were 
carried away by pilgrims from Canter- 
bury. 

Sir George Musgrave exhibited, by the 
hands of the Director, two small slabs of 
hone-stone, found in the ruins of Hartley 
Castle, an old seat of the Musgrave family, 
down to the year 1700. They are engraved 
with the characters of the alphabet, and 
contrived for casting abecedaries, or minia- 
ture horn-books, in lead. 

Lord Londesborough communicated 
drawings, which were accompanied by a 
description by Mr. Roach Smith, of a 
bridge, at the confluence of the small 
stream of the Cock and the river Wharfe, 
which bounds his lordship’s property at 
Grimeston, near Tadcaster, the Calcaria 
of the Romans. This bridge, which is in 
a very perfect condition, was always con- 
sidered Roman by Lord Howden, but has 
hitherto been unnoticed by antiquaries and 
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topographers.* It isa single arch, of a 
12-foot span, of very solid masonry, the 
stones of the foundation being particularly 
large, and on one side extending along the 
margin of the river several yards. On 
some of these stones masons’ marks occur. 
A Roman road can still be traced from 
this bridge, running through the park at 
Grimeston towards Ferribridge. Up to 
the beginning of the last century this road 
appears to have been used as a highway, 
and an old milestone which stood upon it 
is still preserved. It is curious in show- 
ing that, when the old road was closed, 
the distances to several places to which 
the milestone directed are much increased. 
By the old route Sherborn was three miles, 
it is now six; Selby was only eight miles, 
it is now ten. Mr. Smith’s notice also 
included an account of Roman antiquities 
at Malton and at Godmundham, in York- 
shire. 

A note was read from John Williams, 
esq. substituting another reading for the 
legend of the coin of Bona of Savoy, cited 
by the Director in his account of the So- 
ciety’s curious astrological clock, in the 
last part of the Archeologia. 

A note from Mr. Richard Sims was 
also read, on a seal of the abbey of St. 
Edmundsbury, presented to the Society 
by Mr. Ouvry, correcting the reading of 
the legend given in the New Monasticon, 
and substituting 
Telis confoditur Eadmundus et ense feritur, 
Bestia quem munit Deus hunc celestibus unit. 

Dec. 4. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Edward Phillips, esq. of Whitmore Park, 
near Coventry, was elected a Fellow. 

The President laid on the table a series 
of prints of early sculptured stones, scat- 
tered over the country from the Forth to 
Caithness, executed for a work about to 
be issued by the Spalding Club. 

Thomas Wright, F.S.A. communica- 
ted a note on some fragments of Ro- 
man pottery recently found at Folkestone. 
Also some remarks ona MS. which he 
exhibited to the Society, and which was 
evidently the Note-book of Patrick Ruth- 
ven, a sketch of whose life and misfortunes 
was recently communicated to the Society 
by Mr. Bruce. Ruthven, in his latter 

* A letter has appeared in the York- 
shire Gazette, signed B. B. T. and dated 
Tadcaster, stating that the Roman road 
crossed the Wharfe at Tadcaster by a ford; 
that the bridge above described is called 
Kettleman’s bridge, and was built not 
many generations back by a mason named 
Kettleman ; and that another bridge, of 
precisely the same shape and architecture, 
exists at Sutton, a mile higher up the 
Cock.—Epirt. 
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days, is said to have subsisted by the 
practice of physic, and, like most of the 
men of his time, was an alchemist. These 
facts are apparent in the entries of this 
curious volume, which also proves that 
the famous mathematician, Napier of Mur- 
chistoun, was addicted to the same pursuit. 

Mr. E. B. Price, F.S.A. presented etch- 
ings of two ancient stone coffin-lids found 
about sixteen years ago on the site of the 
church of the Grey Friars within New- 
gate, in the city of London. One is in- 
scribed in uncial letters round its verge, 
ICL: GIST: DEEN: [q. for DAN or DOMI- 
NUS] PHILIP: DE: SREPHAM: MOYNE: 
DE: ELY : A: KY: DEU: FACE: UERAI: 
MERCI. The other, BERNART : DE: IAMBE: 
GIST : ICI: DEV: DE: SA: ALME: EIT: 
MERCI: PATER: NOSTER: This stone is 
ornamented with a coat of arms, of the 
canting class, namely, a human jamb sinis- 
ter. That of the monk of Ely is plain. 
These coffin-lids are both of the early part 
of the fourteenth century; and it is re- 
markable that neither ofthem were exposed 
to view at the time when, shortly before the 
Reformation, a careful register was made 
of all the monuments and gravestones then 
apparent in and about the church of the 
Grey Friars ; and which register has been 
published in the Vth volume of the Collec- 
tanea Topographica et Genealogica. They 
consequently escaped the total destruction 
of monuments and tombs, more than five 
hundred in number, which were sold to 
Sir Martin Bowes, one of the aldermen of 
the time. Bernart de Jambe was pro- 
bably one of the Italian merchants, many 
of whom were interred at the Grey Friars. 
The monk of Ely was doubtless a native of 
Shropham, in Norfolk. 

Mr. Robert Cole, F.S.A. exhibited a 
box of weights and a pair of scales, used 
by a Dutch money-changer, at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century. 
The weights comprise those of all the 
coins of Europe in circulation at that 
period. 

Lord Londesborough communicated an 
account of the opening of a number of 
tumuli, on his lordship’s property, near 
Driffield, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
in the autumn of the present year. These 
excavations led to the discovery of several 
urns of the usual Celtic character, and 
some fragments of weapons in flint and 
bronze. The practice of cremation ap- 
pears to have obtained in this district, 
but there were also examples of the inter- 
ment of the body entire. In one instance 
the corpse appeared to have been folded 
or wrapped in linen from head to foot, 
but this interment was probably of a sub- 
sequent period. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Dec. 5. Edward Hawkins, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

Mr. Farnham Lyte gave an account of 
a discovery, not less interesting to geo- 
logists than to the antiquary, of a cavern 
in the limestone strata near Brixham, 
Devon, containing under thefloor, formed of 
stalagmitic crust, various relicsindicative of 
occupation by man, objects of bone, shale, 
and bronze, with bones of men and animals 
Dr. Mantell, upon being 
called on to explain this interesting col- 
lection of human and fossil bones, pointed 
out the occurrence of similar assemblages 
in other caves, both in England and South 
America; especially in another remarkable 
cave in Devonshire, known as Kent's Hole, 
near Torquay. The rapid formation of sta- 
lagmite in these caverns had hermetically 
sealed up, as it were, the vestiges of the 
early British tribes with the extinct mam- 
malian remains imbedded in the floor of 
clay and rubbish. Among the fossil bones 
was part of a skull of a rein-deer, ina 
beautiful state of preservation ; the re- 
mains of this genus are very rare in 
England. There were also amongst the 
remains now produced, bones of the horse 
and ox, the elk and common deer, with 
the hyena, and a relic of the rhinoceros, 
or, possibly, the elephant. Some of the 
objects of bronze appeared to be of the 
Roman period. Mr. Lyte sent also a 
fine bronze spear-head, lately found in the 
drainage of Whittlesea Mere. 

Mr. Hawkins read a memoir on a col- 
lection of personal ornaments of silver 
from Tunis, with others from Asia Minor, 
exhibited to the meeting. They had been 
brought to this country as part of the 
specimens of manufacture for the Great 
Exhibition, and claimed the notice of an- 
tiquaries on account of their striking re- 
semblance to the silver ornaments disco- 
vered in Cuerdale, Lancashire, with Saxon 
and other coins, as also to various ancient 
ornaments in the Museum at Copenhagen, 
and those discovered in Livonia. He 
pointed out the interest of these objects 
when compared with the Anglo-Saxon re- 
mains, of which they form a striking illus- 
tration, the forms and arrangement being 
closely similar, and they serve to explain 
the use of the singular brooches and other 
ornaments found in Ireland. 

Mr. Ffoulkes described some vestiges 
of doubtful character, lately noticed by 
him in Merionethshire, in a district full of 
primeval remains, cromlechs, and stones of 
memorial. He produced a facsimile of 
the carvings on a rock, near Dolgellan, at 
a spot traditionally called, the ‘‘ field of 
the swords,’’ representing seemingly two 
blades, of the ancient leaf-shaped British 
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weapon. According to popular story, the 
scene of a signal conflict and subsequent 
treaty between the Welsh and the English 
(the Romans ?)was hereby commemorated. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter produced an 
ancient receipt for making ink, preserved 
in the records of the exchequer of North 
Wales, upon which some remarks were 
offered by Mr. Westwood, relative to the 
inks and writing materials used by the 
ancient scribes in various countries. He 
stated that the best ink, so far as his 
knowledge of MSS. enabled him to judge, 
had been in use in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. 

Professor Buckman reported the suc- 
cessful results of the investigations at 
Cirencester during the previous month, 
and sent drawings of many Roman an- 
tiquities already discovered: extensive 
buildings, part of the ancient suburbs, had 
been laid open. 

Mr. Squiers, the distinguished American 
archeologist, laid before the meeting re- 
presentations of numerous antiquities dis- 
covered by him in Nicaragua, as yet un- 
published ; and gave a striking outline of 
the extent of his antiquarian inquiries in 
the New World, the great variety of re- 
mains, and their magnitude, adverting 
especially to those earthworks, hill-tem- 
ples, and stone monuments, analogous to 
those of the Wiltshire plains, Silbury and 
Abury, which he had that week visited. 
The antiquities of the Mississippi valley 
appear to bear most resemblance to those 
of Europe; but he declared his convic- 
tion that there are no vestiges in America 
sufficient to prove any connexion in an- 
cient times with the nations of the Old 
World. 

Mr. Pitman Jones gave an account of 
the discovery of an interesting fragment of 
an effigy, armed in mail, presenting some 
unusual details of costume. It was dug 
up at Exeter, with numerous fragments of 
architecture, probably indicating the site 
of some desecrated church. The Rev. C. 
Bingham sent a notice and drawings of 
Roman urns and remains found at Stafford, 
near Dorchester; several interments were 
brought to light, and in one case the bones 
of a horse lay near the human skeleton. 

Amongst the antiquities brought for 
inspection by various members were some 
remarkable Egyptian objects, from Dr. 
Mantell’s collection; bronze armlets, with 
an agate ball, probably talismanic, from 
the Scilly Islands, brought by Mr. Franks; 
a collection of antique and medieval 
bronzes, by Mr. Whincopp; a fine tilting- 
helmet, recently added to the Tower 
armoury, being the visored helm of the 
reign of Richard LI.; casts from early 
sculpture in Prussian Poland, by Mr. 
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Nesbitt ; some exquisite gold ornaments, 
jewelled and enamelled, belonging to Lady 
Fellows; a collection of Frankish wea- 
pons and ancient objects, found near St. 
Omer ; and a fac-simile of the supposed 
Cufic inscription on St. Peter’s chair, at 
St. Mark’s, Venice, taken by Mr. Auldjo 
during a recent visit. Mr. Vaux stated 
that this inscription, which had excited 
much attention, is probably Arabic, and 
the ornaments are of a Moorish character, 
resembling the decorations of the fifteenth 
century at Granada. 

The Rev. G. Weston sent drawings of 
a fine ring-fibula and torc, both of silver, 
found in Westmerland. Mr. Freeman 
exhibited various antiquities, weapons, 
and implements, found at Broad Blunsdon, 
Wilts. Mr. Westwood brought an im- 
pression of a sepulchral brass lately found 
at St. David’s. Mr. Franks produced a 
leaden seal, lately found at Sleaford, Sigil- 
lum Hugonis Capellani; and several other 
matrices were exhibited by Mr. Almack, 
being Italian seals of early date. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

Dec. 1. The anniversary meeting of 
this Society was held at Edinburgh, W. 
W. Hay Newton, esq. of Newton, in the 
chair, when office-bearers for the ensuing 
year were elected. 

A report submitted by the Council to 
the meeting conveyed the gratifying intel- 
ligence that the negotiations long pending 
with the Treasury had been brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion ; and by the deed 
which has been drawn up and signed, the 
Society have made over to the Crown as 
national property the whole collections of 
antiquities formed by them during the last 
seventy years, to form the nucleus of a 
National Archeological Museum for Scot- 
land. The Treasury have, on their part, 
vested the curatorship of the collection 
permanently in the hands of the Society’s 
office-bearers, and become bound, so soon 
as the new gallery on the Mound is 
finished, to fit up the entire suite of rooms 
occupying the north and west sides of the 
Royal Institution buildings on the upper 
floor for the accommodation of the So- 
ciety’s collectious and meetings. The 
utmost satisfaction was expressed at this 
very gratifying announcement, and the 
Secretary expressed his hope that now, 
as the collections will be placed on the same 
stable footing as any other national mu- 
seum, Scotsmen may be induced to deposit 
there some of the numerous valuable an- 
tiquities at present scattered through pri- 
vate collections, and liable to all the vicis- 
situdes by which such objects are so fre- 
quently lost. 

The vacancies in the rank of Honorary 
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Members (the number of which is strictly 
limited to twenty-five) were filled by the 
election of the Lord Viscount Mahon, 
President of the Society of Autiquaries of 
London; his Excellency the Chevalier 
Bunsen; Councillor C. J. Thomsen, Di- 
rector of the Royal Museum at Copen- 
hagen; and Professor P. A. Munch, of 
the University of Christiania. Sir John 
Watson Gordon, President of the Royal 
Academy of Scotland; Archibald Camp- 
bell Swinton, esq. Professor of Civil Law 
in the University of Edinburgh ; and three 
other gentlemen, were elected Fellows. 

In the evening the Society’s rooms 
were opened for a conversazione. Among 
the objects of interest exhibited were 
the famous Dunvegan Cup, comme 
morated by Scott in ‘The Lord of the 
Isles,’’ where the inscription upon it is 
strangely misread; and two ancient ec- 
clesiastical bells, the one in very recent 
use at the church of Strowan in Perth- 
shire, the other dug up.a few years ago in 
the churchyard of Kingoldrum in Angus. 
Next to these remains of ancient handi- 
craft, most attention seemed to be given 
to an elaborate archeological map of fife- 
shire, executed by Mr. D. Millar, of Ar- 
broath, with singular neatness and pre- 
cision, There is some hope of its being 
engraved, and we should gladly cherish 
the belief that it may prove only the first 
of a series of antiquarian maps of Scot- 
land. Among other objects of antiquity, 
recently acquired by the Society, which 
were displayed, was a two-handed sword, 
said to have been used by a Lindsay 
at the battle of Methven, in 1309; the 
shaft of a sculptured stone cross found in 
Hoddom chureh; casts of twenty figures 
from Melrose ; cast of a tomb from Ar- 
broath; the arms of Cardinal Beaton, 
from his palace in Blackfriars-wind; a 
curious painting of the infant Saviour, 
on panel, inscribed OpVS * FELICIS* DE * 
SCOTIE * 1488; seven painted panels from 
the ceiling of Dean House, demolished in 
1845; a painted ceiling of the early part 
of the 16th century from the Guise Palace, 
Blyth’s-close, &c. 

Dec. 8. Robert Chambers, esq. in the 
chair. 

Various valuable donations to the mu- 
seum and library were laid on the table, 
including the Skellach or Ancient Bell 
of Kingoldrum, presented by the Rev. 
J. O. Haldane, minister of the parish; a 
- beautiful small Roman bronze Hercules ; 
together with two curious grotesque leaden 
figures, armed with halberts, and various 
coins and other relics, dredged up in the 
Seine, presented by W. H. Scott, esq. 
F.S.A. Scot. 

The first communication laid before the 
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Society was by Professor P. A. Munch of 
Christiania, honorary member of the So- 
ciety, which we have the pleasure of in- 
serting at length— 

Why is the mainland of Orkney cailed 

Pomona ’ 

I have always wondered how it came to 
pass that the mainland of Orkney, called 
Hrossey, i.e. the ‘* Isle of Horses,” by 
the Norwegians, got the Latin-looking 
name of Pomona after its annexation to 
the Scotish crown; as such a name cer- 
tainly does not appear any where in the 
Latin authors who happen to mention 
those islands. The name has, as it seems, 
also puzzled some of the British etymolo- 
gists: Barry, for instance, derives it (page 
22) from the British words pow (small) 
and mon (patria), which derivation, how- 
ever, being not at all satisfactory, the 
name has remained a riddle until this day. 
Yct I think it possible to explain this 
riddle, and moreover in a way not at all 
expected. ‘Torfzus, in his Orcades, gives 
the key to it without knowing it himself. 
In this work, he says, p. 5, “ Pomona... 
a Julio Solino polyhistore Diutina appel- 
latur.’’ Now, in looking for this appel- 
lation in the common editions of Solinus, 
we find no notice of such a name. In 
mentioning Thule, however, Solinus says, 
chap. 22: ‘* Ab Orcadibus Thyle usque 
quinque dierum ac noctium navigatio est. 
Sed Thyle larga et diutina pomona copiosa 
est.” Here it is remarkable that the word 
diutina really occurs, but only as an ad- 
jective, the author’s obvious intention be- 
ing to say: Thule is a fertile island, and 
plentifully productive of long-lasting corn. 
The fact, however, that Torfeus, as will 
he seen, could read diutina as a proper 
name instead of an adjective, shows that 
in his copy or MS. of Solinus the reading 
must have been such a one, or that diutina 
has been marked with an initial letter as 
being the name of someisland. His MS. 
then read thus: Sed Thyle larga, et Diutina 
pomona copiosa est (Thule is fertile, and 
Diutina has plenty of corn). Now, when 
such a reading could be adopted in some 
MSS. it is not only probable, but almost 
certain, that in some other MSS. the words 
have been arranged thus: ‘“ Sed Thyle 
larga et diutina, Pomona copiosa est,’’ or, 
** Sed Thyle larga, et diutina Pomona co- 
piosa est.” In both cases, as in that of 
Torfzeus, the Diutina or Pomona has been 
construed as a name belonging to the 
mainland of Orkney, evidently because 
Thule was not believed to be productive 
of corn, Pythias describing it in such an 
unfavourable way. 

Solinus was a great oracle in the middle 
ages. He is quoted by Adamus Breminus 
(in the 11th century), and even by the 
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author of the Hystoria Norwegie, edited 
by me, from the Panmure codex. It is 
therefore not to be wondered at that the 
names supposed to be used by him should 
be adopted by writers of the middle ages, 
or in the beginning of the more recent 
times. Although Buchanan says, that 
‘* Orcadum maxima multis veterum Po- 
mona vocatur,’’ I am certain that the 
name is not to be found in any book pre- 
vious to Fordun’s Scoti-chronicon, |. ii. 
c. 2. where he calls the Orkneys “ insule 
Pomoni,” having, what is to be well re- 
marked, quoted Solinus himself only two 
pages before (c. 9), where he speaks of 
the manners and languages of Scotland. 

Thus it is to be regarded as evident, 
that the name Pomona is only the fruit of 
a complete misunderstanding of Solinus’s 
words, and that consequently it ought 
henceforth to be cancelled. That it should, 
however—as it certainly has done—suc- 
ceed in getting established even among 
the common people now-a-days, is not to 
be wondered at, a space of 400 years being 
long enough for gaining proselytes to 
equally grave and much more important 
historical blunders. 

The next communication was by Dr. 
Daniel Wilson, one of the secretaries of 
the Society, entitled, ‘“‘ Noteson the Buid- 
hean or Bell of Strowan, and other pri- 
mitive ecclesiastical bells of Scotland.’’ 
This, which was in continuation of a 
former communication laid before the 
Society, was chiefly designed to confute 
the erroneous idea advocated by the late 
Dr. Samuel Hibbert and other British an- 
tiquaries, that the curious relic of this 
class found at Kilmichael-Glassary, Ar- 
gylishire, and now in the Society’s mu- 
seum, is of Scandinavian origin. In illus- 
tration of the paper, Dr. Wilson exhibited 
several ancient Scotish hand-bells, and 
among them the buidhean or bell of 
Strowan, a curious example of this pri- 
mitive class of ecclesiastical relics, which 
continued in use in the parish of Strowan, 
Blair-Athol, until replaced by a new bell 
given in exchange for it by its present 
possessor, J. P. M‘Inroy, esq. of Lude, 
through whose kindness it was forwarded 
for exhibition to the Society. A letter 
from the Rev. A. R. Irvine of Blair-Athol, 
detailed a number of curious illustrations 
of the high virtues long ascribed to this 
ancient relic. The church of Strowan 
appears to have been dedicated to St. 
Fillan, and near the old church a well still 
bears the name of that favourite Celtic 
saint, the water of which was supposed to 
be a specific in certain ailments. The old 
church contained a small image of the 
saint, and, in years of great drought, the 
immersion of the figure in the well was 
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believed to be an infallible way of bring- 
ing rain. The buidhean or bell enjoyed a 
share of the reverence paid to the saintly 
image, and was supposed to be under the 
particular protection of the patron saint 
of the place. When the bell first was 
brought to Strowan, and by whom, the 
writer had been unabie to find out, but 
that its antiquity was very great, he in- 
ferred from certain facts leading back to 
a very remote age. After referring to the 
famous bell of St. Kentigern, which 
figures on the Glasgow seals, some of 
which were exhibited to the meeting—and 
to the Ronnel bell of Birnie, described 
and figured in the ‘* Morayshire Floods ”’ 
of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Dr. Wilson 
entered into a detailed account of the 
curious relic found in the churchyard of 
the parish of Kingoldrum, Forfarshire, 
and presented to the Society by the Rev. 
J. O. Haldane, minister of the parish. 
This ancient bell was dug up in 1843, 
and contained, in addition to its detached 
tongue, a bronze chalice, and a glass bowl 
—the latter imperfect. Various notices 
tended to show the great antiquity of 
Kingoldrum as a Christian site; and Mr. 
Chalmers of Aldbar’s valuable work on 
the sculptured stones of Forfar and Angus 
was produced, where some of the remark- 
able sculptures, specially illustrated by 
him, are figured from this site. Dr. Wil- 
son referred in all to fifteen different ex- 
amples of this peculiar class of Scottish 
relics, which he had now traced out as 
belonging to Scotland, all either still 
existing or of which authentic accounts 
have been preserved ; and added his con- 
viction of the probability of additions 
being yet made to the list. It may, per- 
laps, further the researches if we give the 
list of those already noted, viz.:—The 
bell of St. Kentigern, figured on the 
Glasgow seals; the bells of St. Kessogius 
and St. Lolanus, both included among the 
feudal investitures of the earldom of Perth; 
the bell of St. Barry, at Kilberry Castle, 
Argyllshire; the holy bell of St. Rowen, 
Monivaird; the bell of St. Meddan, 
noted in the Airlie Papers; the ronecht, 
or bell of St, Ternan, in the Aberdeen Bre- 
viary; the Ronnell bell of Birnie; the 
bell of St. Fillan, Killin, Perthshire; the 
Buidhean, or bell of St. Fillan, Strowan, 
Blair-Athol; the Perthshire bell, from 
the collection of C. K. Sharpe, esq.; the 
bell of St. Kennach, Isle of Inniskenneth; 
the skellach, or bell of Kingoldrum ; the 
Kilmichael Glassary bell and shrine; the 
inscribed bell shrine, in possession of 
Guthrie of Guthrie ; and to these may be 
added the bell of St. Columba, at Iona, 
repeatedly referred to in the life of the 
saint. (A Member mentioned to the 
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meeting that the bell of St. Blane is still 
preserved at Dunblane: it is asmall hand- 
bell, probably of considerably more recent 
date than most of those previously re- 
ferred to, and is marked St. t B.) In 
concluding, he remarked that, although the 
subject he had chosen for investigation 
embraced no very large, nor perhaps im- 
portant, field of research; yet he hoped 
the labour would not be thought altogether 
thrown away which tended to dissipate an 
error in relation to native relics, apparently 
regarded throughout the whole of Scotland 
and Ireland with a degree of veneration 
attached to no other single class of eccle- 
siastical implements in common use; and 
which, moreover, have retained their hold 
on popular superstition down nearly to 
our own day, in defiance alike of the 
zeal of Reformers, and the discipline. of 
Presbyterian kirk-sessions ; while in Ire- 
land their estimation is even now scarcely 
diminished among the lower classes of the 
people. ——: 
NUMISMATIC. SOCIETY. 

Nov. 27. Lord Londesborough, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Mr. Roach Smith exhibited a remark- 
able British brass coin, said to have been 
found in Suffolk. Obverse, two crescents, 
back to back, inclosed in parallelogram 
above vrE retrograde, below it rer; re- 
verse, a horse of unusual work, and above 
tTasci. It has been published by Mr. 
Poste in the Journal of the Archeological 
Association; but Mr. Evans, in the Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle, No. Liv. p. 130, 
threw doubts on its authenticity. The 
members present at this meeting were 
divided i opinion ; but we understand a 
gentleman particularly conversant with 
British coins has since examined and pro- 
nounced it perfectly genuine. 

Mr. Bergne communicated some addi- 
tional observations on the very remarkable 
full-faced small brass coin of Carausius, 
in the possession of Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
(and engraved in his Collectanea Antiqua, 
vol. ii.) Among the coins of Maxentius, 
struck from fifteen to twenty years after the 
death of Carausius, an instance occurs of 
a full-faced type in silver (No. 16 in Aker- 
man’s Catalogue); and there are also a 
few rare instances of the same type among 
the gold coins of Licinius junior and Con- 
stantine the Great, on brass of this period; 
however, the type is exceedingly rare, if 
not altogether unique. Where the bare 
head does appear it denotes that the prince 
. was only Cesar, and not Augustus ; but 
in this remarkable coin the legend is the 
usual one, and furnishes no clue to the 
motive for adopting so novel a style of 
portrait. The reverse satus AvG. differs 
in no respect from the usual type. 
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Mr. Bergne also communicated a paper 
on three unpublished coins of Cuthred, 
Baldred, and William the Conqueror. 
The coin of Cuthred, King of Kent, re- 
sembles that engraved in Ruding, pl. 3, 
No. 3, and Hawkins, No. 54. It differs 
from these coins in the details of the 
tribrach, and by having in the centre a 
circle in which the arms of the tribrach 
meet. This coin was obtained in Bed- 
fordshire, and possibly found within the 
county. The coins of Baldred, the suc- 
cessor of Cuthred, are of great rarity, 
about ten only being known. The pecu- 
liarity of this specimen consists in the R 
being rather like an r, and also in the 
mode of indicating the ear or back part of 
the hair by a Mercian , as in the Museum 
specimen of that type; the a in the King’s 
name is inverted, and the mode of con- 
tracting the word cant different from 
that on any other specimens. This coin 
was found in the vicinity of Guildford. 
The coin of William the Conqueror, of 
the London mint, otherwise similar to 
Hawkins 233, differs in having the head 
turned in a contrary direction, its being 
larger, and filling more completely the field 
of the coin. 

Mr. Evans communicated his discovery 
of another coin reading PERERIC, which 
had been for many years in the British 
Museum, and was incorrectly catalogued 
by Taylor Combe as reading sTIEFNE ; 
it, however, reads distinctly PERERIC on 
the obverse, with the same type as the 
other varieties, and +-pILLEM..... P. 
on the reverse, and was struck probably 
either at Warwick or Norwich. Coins of 
this character are also known of the 
London and Lincoln mints; it therefore 
becomes a matter of great interest to 
decide by which of the Earls of Warwick 
they were struck, and from what cause 
the Earl was possessed of such power in 
the various towns whose names appear on 
his coins. 

Mr. Akerman, in a letter to the Pre- 
sident, made some remarks on a gold coin 
of Pescennius Niger. Reverse, con- 
CORDIA.P.P., Concord standing. It was 
obtained by a missionary at Antioch, and 
shortly afterwards passed into the hands 
of the present possessor, a gentleman re- 
siding at Cologne. Mr. Akerman had 
carefully examined this coin, and had no 
doubt of its authenticity. The fabric was 
rude, and differed from that of the Roman 
mintage of this period, nor did it resemble 
that of the rude coins of the other candi- 
date for the empire, Clodius Albinus, with 
the title of Augustus. Mr. Akerman 
added some remarks on eight sceattas, 
belonging to the same gentleman, of the 
types of Ruding, Nos. 4 to 14 inclusive. 
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They were a portion of a find of about 
150 specimens, consisting, it is said, of 
more than forty varieties, dug up in East 
Friesland. 

Lord Londesborough exhibited four 
sceattas, of the Kentish type, but said to 
have been recently discovered at New- 
castle. 

Mr. John Williams then read an ac- 
count of “ King Zing Tseen Luh,”’ a 
Chinese work on coins, in the library of 
the Society, to which it was presented 
last session by E. A. Bowring, esq. 
The meaning of the title is ‘* List or Cata- 
logue of Imperial authorised Money,’’ and 
the work consists of one thick volume 
divided into sixteen sections. It appears 
to have been first published in the fifteenth 
year of the Emperor Keen Lung, i. e. about 
A.D. 1751. The present, however, is ap- 
parently a later edition, as in another part 
the fifty-second year and second month of 
the same monarch are mentioned, agree- 
ing with 1788 of our era. There is a 
copious index, from which a good idea of 
the contents of the work may be gathered. 
The series commences with coins, or 
rather representatives of value, attributed 
to Fuh Hi and his immediate successors 
to Yaou, embracing a period from 3289 to 
2218 B.c. and is continued to the acces- 
sion of the present dynasty, A.p. 1644. 
This part of the work occupies thirteen 
sections. After the description of the re- 
gular currency, a section is devoted to 
foreign coins, viz. those of Japan, Ton- 
quin, Annan, &c. and the two concluding 
sections contain figures and descriptions 
of objects that may be called Chinese 
medals, many of which are curious and 
interesting. Mr. Williams then entered 
at some length upon the subject of the 
appropriation of the earliest coins de- 
scribed in this work, and expressed his 
opinion that the evidence for attributing 
these specimens to Fuh Hi and his im- 
mediate successors was iusufficient, par- 
ticularly as two other Chinese works on 
the same subject which he had consulted 
are at variance with this attribution, one 
of them giving the earliest coins to Yaou, 
whose reign ended B.c. 2251, and the 
other to the Hea dynasty, which ruled 
over China from 2218 to 1762 s.c. He 
also made some remarks upon the value 
of Chinese literature, as likely to be of 
service in historical researches, and ex- 
pressed his belief that in very many re- 
spects the writings of the Chinese deserved 
more attention than had hitherto been 
bestowed upon them. 

Mr. Pfister exhibited a fine and rare 
lira of Cosmo I. de’ Medici, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, 1537—1574, executed by 
Benvenuto Cellini. 
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ROMAN PAVEMENTS AT LEICESTER. 

From time to time various remains of 
the Roman times have been found in Lei- 
cester: and Mr. Thompson the historian 
of the town, has reckoned up the discovery 
of about twenty different houses, many of 
which had tessellated pavements. Search 
has recently been made, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. T. L. Walker, archi- 
tect, for a pavement which was described 
and figured in our Magazine for the year 
1786, and which had been found four 
years before in a spot called the Cherry 
Orchard, near Danett’s Hall. The exca- 
vations which have been made have led to 
the discovery of several other pavements. 
One is about fifteen feet square, consisting 
of tessellee about one inch square, of two 
colours, grey and red; the centre repre- 
senting two interlaced squares of four 
courses of red tesselle, within two larger 
squares—one of five, the other and outer 
one of four courses—of red. To the 
north of this, at about twenty-four feet from 
its axis, a very beautiful semicircular pat- 
tern was disclosed, executed in very small 
tessellee of four colours, viz. blue, red, © 
brown-pink, and white, representing in 
the centre a shell pattern, in the two divi- 
sions of which, next the line of the diame- 
ter of the semicircle, are dolphins swim- 
ming towards the centre. The shell pat- 
tern is bounded all round by the guilloche 
ornament, outside of which is a vandyke of 
black and white, bounded by stripes of 
grey and red tesselle, about one inch 
square. On the south-western side of 
this pavement a stone pedestal was laid 
carefully down on the tesselle, which 
were uninjured under it; it seems to be 
of Ketton stone, is three feet five inches 
high, and consists of a quasi-Attic base nine 
inches high, a shaft 1 foot 6} inches high, 
diminished upwards, an astragal and neck 
together about four inches high, and a 
capital with square abacus 84 inches 
high ; in both the top and bottom bed 
is a dowel-hole about two inches square. 
This pedestal has been presented by Dr. 
Noble (the proprietor of the site) to the 
Town Museum. Eastward of the semi- 
circular pavement, and about sixteen feet 
from its centre, a rich border in fine tes- 
sellee was discovered, which seems to have 
been the boundary of this apartment, 
making the whole length about twenty- 
eight feet, and the whole width about 
eighteen feet. A little further to the north 
another pavement was found, consisting 
of a chess-board pattern of red and grey, 
bounded by two squares of red ; the whole 
pavement being fourteen feet square. 

Still, the pattern of 1782 not having 
been found, the excavations were con- 
tinued, when a pavement, upwards of 56 
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feet in length by 7 feet 84 inches in 
breadth, was found to the north-east of 
the last-mentioned, consisting of alternate 
squares of red and grey tesselle, about 
one inch square, bounded on each side by 
a grey and red stripe; the axis of this 
pavement is at right angles, or nearly so, 
to that of the first three mentioned, and 
about three feet lower in level, having a 
rapid fall to the east. At the upper end 
of this pavement the plaster of the sides 
of the corridor still remains, and most 
singular to say, with no solid wall behind 
it, but it seems to be rendered against 
the ground. Another long pavement was 
found at right angles to this, parallel with 
the three first named, about 8 feet wide, 
but the length has not been ascertained. 
It commences about 10 feet from the axis 
of the last mentioned, and consists of a 
row of interlaced circles, 3 feet 1 inch in 
diameter, of two courses of red tesselle, 
bounded by grey and red stripes, executed 
in tesselle 1 inch square. The centre 
pattern suddenly changes into hexagonal 
figures of the same shape as the pavement 
found in 1782. 

It is remarkable that few foundations of 
either main or partition walls have yet oc- 
curred. One was found of an angular shape 
to the north of the main line of apart- 
ments, near to which a hollow pipe, 15 
inches long, filled with concrete, and 
of an oblong section, the corners being 
rounded off, was found standing on end, 
and it is considered in situ, with two ob- 
long holes in two of its sides, the other 
two sides being scored diamond-wise in 
stripes about ] inch broad. Various frag- 
ments of these tiles or pipes had been 
previously found. 

Among other relics met with were eight 
copper coins, including two of Constantine, 
two of Carausius, one of Valens, and one 
of Vespasian. One of these was found 
underneath the pavement. Bones of ani- 
mals, an iron nail or two, a knife-blade, 
small fragments of pottery, charred wood, 
and various trifling articles, were also dis- 
covered. Inthe space intervening between 
the pavement of interlacing squares, and 
that with the semi-circular end, traces of 
the action of fire were very obvious. 

The line of the three pavements, with 
the broad terrace-like pavement in front, 
lay nearly north and south, and occupied 
an angle formed by the junction of an 
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ancient way (supposed to be a via vici- 
nalis) with the Fosse Road in the western 
suburb of Leicester. The site is a sloping 
orchard, facing east, and bounded west- 
wardly by the old Roman way. The ex- 
cavations (the expense of which will be 
defrayed by subscription) were filled up 
about the middle of December. 





YORKSHIRE BARROWS. 
At a meeting of the Scarborough Ar- 
chological Society held on the 4th Dec. 
the Rev. Robert Skelton communicated 
an account of seven barrows opened by 
him in the neighbourhood of Levisham. 
Tn some of them traces of interment were 
found, without urns : in others, urns with 
flint arrow-heads were found, with the 
usual accompaniments of burnt bones and 
charcoal. In one barrow, on the west 
brow looking down into Newton Dale, 
and about 100 yards from an ancient en- 
campment, was found a large urn, near 
the surface; and at the bottom of the 
tumulus another urn, inverted, containing 
burnt bones, &c. beneath which was a 
hole in the earth, filled with charcoal and 
bones, amongst which was a_ beautiful 
small stone war axe, and some flint arrow- 
heads. The most remarkable tumulus 
was one which occupied seven days in 
opening, and in which was discovered a 
great number of graves, some containing 
skeletons, and othersempty. This tumu- 
lus was entirely composed of loose stones, 
and its magnitude may be imagined when 
we state that 200. loads of stones were 
some time ago taken from the north and 
west sides of it to repair the roads. It 
was originally surrounded with a circle of 
large stones, the south and east sides 
being perfect. Inside the circle were a 
great number of graves formed of stones 
placed edgewise, some of which contained 
skeletons. Outside the circle were dis- 
covered small urns, and ornaments used 
by the original inhabitants. The ashes 
in the centre of the mound were from four 
to six inches thick, and at the bottom was 
a covering of clay, burnt to a considerable 
thickness, showing that a great number 
of bodies must have been there burnt. 
Another tumulus near to the last was ex- 
plored, containing two skeletons, without 
heads, laid in juxta-position, with their 
feet to the east. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

The month of December 1851 has wit- 
nessed a fresh phase of the French Revo- 
lution, and the successful accomplishment 
of a coup d’état not less daring than any 
that have marked its earlier annals. It is 
asserted that the personal security of the 
President was menaced with imminent 
danger, when, on the evening of the Ist 
of December, he came to the resolution to 
strike the first blow. The measures he 
immediately took were, to issue an appeal 
to the people denouncing the conduct of 
the Assembly, and declaring it dissolved ; 
a proclamation to the army, telling them 
that ‘‘ to-day, at this solemn moment, I 
wish the voice of the army to be heard ;’’ 
and a decree ‘‘ in the name of the French 
people,” of which tht articles were as 
follow :—1. The National Assembly is 
dissolved; 2. Universal suffrage is re- 
established—the law of the 31st May is 
abrogated ; 3. The French people is con- 
voked in its elective colleges from the 
14th of December to the 21st of Decem- 
ber following; 4. The state of siege is 
decreed throughout the first military di- 
vision: 5. The Council of State is dis- 
solved ; 6. The Minister of the Interior is 
charged with the execution of the present 
decree. 

The appeal to the people contained 
these further propositions :—‘‘ Persuaded 
that the instability of power, that the pre- 
ponderance of a single Assembly, are the 
permanent causes of trouble and discord, 
I submit to your suffrages the fundamental 
basis of a constitution which the Assemblies 
will develope hereafter—1. A responsible 
chief named for ten years; 2. The Minis- 
ters dependent on the Executive alone ; 
3. A Council of State formed of the most 
distinguished men, preparing the law, and 
maintaining the discussion before the 
legislative corps; 4. A legislative corps, 
discussing and voting the laws, named by 
universal suffrage, without the scrutin de 
liste which falsifies the election; 5. A 
second Assembly formed of all the illus- 
trious persons of the nation—a prepon- 
derating power, guardian of the funda- 
mental pact and of public liberty.” 

At an early hour on the 2nd these mani- 
festoes were found covering the walls 
of Paris, and at the same time the princi- 
pal thoroughfares were filled with troops of 


the line. The President had taken pre- 
cautions that the National Guard should 
not be called out. The Generals Chan- 
garnier, Cavaignac, Bedeau, Lamoriciére, 
Lefio, Colonel Charras, MM. Bazé, Thiers, 
Brun, the Commissary of Police of the 
Assembly, and others of the leading heads 
of parties, were arrested before they had 
risen for the day. Many members of the 
Assembly gathered at the house of M. 
Daru, one of their Vice-Presidents, and, 
having him at their head, proceeded to 
their ordinary place of meeting, but found 
access effectually barred by the Chasseurs 
de Vincennes, a corps recently returned 
from Algeria. These men forcibly with- 
stood the entrance of the members, some 
of whom were slightly wounded. Re- 
turning with M. Daru, they were invited 
by General Lauriston to the Mairie of the 
10th arrondissement, where they formed 
a sitting, presided over by two of their 
Vice-Presidents, M. Vitel and M. Benoist 
d’Azy (M. Daru having meanwhile been 
arrested), and proceeded to frame a de- 
cree to the following effect :—‘ Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte is deprived of his 
functions as President of the Repub- 
lic, and the citizens are commanded to 
refuse him obedience. The Executive 
power passes in full right to the National 
Assembly. The Judges of the High Court 
of Justice are required to meet immediately 
upon pain of dismissal, to proceed to 
judgment against the President and his 
accomplices. It is enjoined upon all 
functionaries and depositaries of authority 
that they obey the requisition made in 
the name of the Assembly, under penalty 
of forfeiture and the punishment pre- 
scribed for high treason.’’ Whilst this 
decree was signing, another was unani- 
mously passed, naming General Oudinot 
commander of the public forces, and M. 
Tamisier chief of the staff. These decrees 
had scarcely been signed by all present, 
when a company of soldiers entered, and 
required them to disperse. The Assembly 
refused to do so, when, after some parley, 
two Commissaires de Police were brought, 
the Presidents were arrested, and the 
whole body of members present, 230 in 
number, were marched across the city to 
the barracks of the Quai d’Orsay. The 
next day they were distributed to the 
prisons of Mount Valerien, Mazas, and 
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Vincennes ; and the generals Cavaignac, 
Lamoriciére, Bedeau, and Changarnier, 
were sent to Ham. During the day the 
population viewed the soldiers in the 
streets merely as a spectacle, and no vio- 
lent excitement occurred. At ten o’cock 
on Wednesday morning some members of 
the Mountain appeared in the Rue d’An- 
toine, and raised the cry auzarmes! The 
party they collected immediately began to 
erect a barricade at the corner of the Rue 
St. Marguerite. Troops were quickly at 
the spot, when the barricade was carried, 
and the representative Baudin was killed. 
Some other barricades were raised in the 
afternoon, but as quickly destroyed. Gene- 
ral Magnan, the commander-in-chief of the 
army of Paris, seeing the day was passed in 
insignificant skirmishes, now determined 
to withdraw his small posts, to allow the 
discontented to gather to ahead. On the 
morning of the 4th it was reported that 
the insurrection had its focus in the Quar- 
tiers St. Antoine, St. Denis, and St. Martin, 
and that several barricades were in pro- 
gress. The General deferred his attack 
until two o’clock ; when the various bri- 
gades of troops acted in concert. The 
barricades were attacked in the first in- 
stance by artillery, and then caried at the 
point of the bayonet. There were none 
which offered very serious resistance, and 
the whole contest was over about five 
o’clock. Inthe evening, however, fresh 
barricades were raised in the Rues Mont- 
martre and Montorgueil, and others in the 
Rues Pagevin and des Fosses Montmartre, 
which were successfully attacked in the 
night by the officers in command of those 
quarters. On the 5th the last remains of 
street-fighting were effectually quelled. 
The loss to the military in these opera- 
tions was 25 men killed, of whom one 
was Lieut.-Col. Loubeau of the 72d regi- 
ment of the line ; and 184 wounded, of 
whom 17 were officers. The number of 
insurgents killed is unknown, but they are 
estimated at from 500 to 800 ; including, 
unfortunately, many indifferent persons, 
who were accidentally passing along the 
boulevards when the soldiery suddenly 
opened their sweeping fire. The insur- 
gents taken with arms in their hands were 
carried to the Champ de Mars, and there 
shot by judgment of court martial. Most 
of the political prisoners arrested were 
discharged after a few days, some of the 
more formidable only being longer de- 
tained. M. Thiers received orders to quit 
France on the 9th Dec. General Cavaig- 
nac was released on the 16th ; married to 
his affianced bride Madlle. Odier, (who 
brings him a large fortune,) and left im- 
mediately for Holland. 
10 
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Louis-Napoleon, in the mean time, ar- 
rogates to himself the power of making 
arrests at pleasure ; and every person, 
whatever may be his station or profession, 
who shall be found in any meeting or as- 
sociation tending to organize any resist- 
ance whatsoever to the Government, or to 
paralyse its action, is, according to one 
of the manifestoes of General St. Arnaud, 
to be considered as an accomplice in the 
insurrection, and handed over to the per- 
manent courts-martial, which may sen- 
tence him at once to transportation to 
Cayenne or Algeria, for a period of from 
five to ten years. 

By a decree of the President dated the 
2nd Dec. the French people were solemnly 
convoked in their respective districts for 
the 14th instant to accept or reject the 
following plédiscite: “ The French people 
wills the maintenance of the authority of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and delegates 
to him the powers necessary to frame a 
Constitution on the bases proposed in his 
proclamation of the 2d December.’”’ On 
that day the voting consequently com- 
menced by universal suffrage; and the 
President has been re-elected for ten years 
by a majority greatly exceeding that of 
his contest with Cavaignac. In Paris, of 
394,049 registered voters 197,091 have 
voted in the affirmative ; 95,511, in the 
negative; and 96,819 abstained from 
voting. The majority for Louis.Napo- 
leon being 101,520. In the provinces he 
has had a majority of eight to one. 


AFRICA. 


On the 25th Nov. a French squadron 
under the command of Admiral Dubour- 
dieu appeared before Salee, in order to 
claim satisfaction for an act of piracy 
committed by the inhabitants of that town. 
The Caid of Salee asked for six days to 
take the orders of the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco ; and the Caid of Rabat sent a simi- 
lar evasive reply. The next day the 
French bombarded the place for seven 
hours, the fire being returned by both 
forts of Rabat and Salee. The Admiral, 
however, confined his chastisement to the 
latter, which he thoroughly performed, 
and fired the town in several places. 

The French fleet arrived at Tangier on 
the morning of the 29th, when the French 
Consul-general for Morocco and several 
officers of the squadron landed, and had 
an interview with Sidi Mahomed Elgtibh, 
Bashaw of the province, which ended in 
a satisfactory arrangement, to the great 
relief of the people of Tangier, who were 
in consternation at the prospect of sharing 
the fate of their neighbours. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazettE PREFERMENTS. 


Nov. 19. Royal Marines, Colonel Second 
Commandant D. J. Ballingall to be Colonel 
Commandant; Lieut.-Col. J. Whylock to be 
Colonel Second Commandant; brevet Major 
J. Tothill to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Nov. 21. 82d Foot, Capt. E. B. Hale to be 
Major; brevet Lieut.-Colonel John Austen, 
unattached, to be Colonel in the Army.—To 
be Majors in the Army, Captains J. W. Dal- 
gety and R. Daly (Captains of Companies of 

entlemen Cadets at the Royal Military Col- 
lege): brevet Major T. Donnelly, E. 1. Co’s 
service, temp. rank while employed at Addis- 
combe. 

_ Nov. 22. Lieut.-Col. Henry Creswicke Raw- 
linson, C.B. now Consul at Bagdad, to be 
Consul General at that city. 

Nov. 25. Colonel Charles Menzies, R. Mar. 
and Lieut.-Col. Thomas Wearing, R. Mar. to 
be Aides de Camp to Her Majesty.—Lieut.- 
Col. R. H. Wynyard, C.B. to be Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of the Province of New Ulster, in New 
Zealand.—Capt. E. Frome, R. Eng. to be Col- 
lector of Customs for Trinidad. 

Nov. 26. The Hon. Sir —_ Abercromby, 
K.C.B. (now Envoy Ext. to the King of Sar- 
dinia,) to be Envoy Ext. and Minister Plenip. 
to the King of the Netherlands.—Royal Ma- 
rines, Lieut.-Colonel T. Wearing to be Colonel 
Second Commandant; brevet Major F. Gra- 
ham to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Royal Engineers, 
brevet Major W. C. Forbes to be Lieut.-Col. 

Nov. 28. Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. A. Butler to 
be Colonel in the Army. 

Dec. 2. The Hon. Richard Edwardes (First 
Paid Attaché at Paris) to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Frankfort. 

Dec. 3. J. A. Le Sueur, esq. to be Post- 
master for the Cape of Good Hope.— Bar- 
clay, esq. to be Receiver-General for Jamaica. 

ec. 5. 89th Foot, brevet Major C. R. Eger- 
ton to be Major. 

Dee. 11. . D. Wilmot, esq. to be Surveyor- 
General for the Province of New Brunswick. 
—Royal Artillery, brevet — G. H. Hyde to 
be Lieut.-Colonel.—Royal Engineers, brevet 
Major R. J. Stotherd to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

ec. 12. 17th Foot, brevet Major L. C. 
Bourchier to be Major.—27th Foot, brevet 
Major G. A. Durnford to be Major. 

ec. 23. Royal Marines, lonel Second 
Commandant John Rawlins Coryton to be 
Colonel Commandant; Lieut.-Col. Stephen 
Giles to be Colonel Second Commandant; 
brevet Major James Whitcomb to be Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Dec. 24. Percy William Doyle, esq. now 
Secretary of Legation in Mexico, to be Minister 
Plenip. to that Republic.—Edward Thornton, 
esq. now paid Attaché to Her Majesty’s Lega- 
tion in Mexico, to be Secretary of Legation to 
that Republic. 

Dec. 26. 6th Foot, Capt. R. W. M. Fraser 
to be Major.—63d Foot, Capt. A. T. Allan to 
be Major.—8sth Foot, brevet Major R. W. 
Balfour to be Major.—Rifle Brigade, Capt. 
Alfred H. Horsford to be Major.—3d West 
India Regiment, Major William Irwin, from 
88th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.—Brevet, Major 
P. P. Nevill, of 63d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in 
the Army; Capt. Thomas Bulkeley, of 71st 
Foot, to be Major in the Army. ’ 
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. to be Solicitor 


Henry Revell Reynolds, e: 
reenwood, esq. 


of the Treasury, and John 
Q.C. Assistant-Solicitor. 


Gent. Maa. Vor, XXXVII. 


Barnes Peacock, esq. Q.C. to be Fourth 
Ordinary Member of Council in India. 

Thomas Phinn, esq. to be Recorder of 
Devonport. 

John Johnes, esq. to be Recorder of Car- 
marthen. 
—" Walford, esq. to be Recorder of 

aldon. 

J. Pollock, esq. to be Judge of the County 
Court at Liverpool. 





EccLesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Very Rev. J. Howie, Killeagh R. Cork. 

Rev. G. Alston, Horndon-on-the- Hill V. Essex. 

Rey. H. Barne, Faringdon V. w. Little-Coxwell 
C. Berks. 

Rev. R. Barry, North Taddenham R. w. West- 
Tuddenham, Norfolk. 

Rev. — Betton, Evening Lectureship, St. Law- 
rence, Ludlow, Salop. 

Rey. E. Boothby, Whitwell R. Derbyshire 

Rey. M. Brady, Farrihy R. Cork. 

Rev. A. W. Brown, Gretton V. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. R. Buller, Stanley P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. T. G. Caulfeild, Stackallan R. Navan. 

Rev. J. T. P. Coffin (R. of Alwington) Canonry 
in Exeter Cathedral. 

Rev. E. Dansey, Abbotsham V. Devon. 

Rev. T. Davies, Llanvaches R. Monmouthsh. 
Rev. G. A. Denison (V. of East Brent), Arch- 
deaconry of Taunton, dio. Bath and Wells. 

Rev. W. Dewe, Weybread V. Suffolk. 

Rey. S. P. Downing, Rumburgh P.C. w. S. 
Elmham V. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Edmunds, Kyloe P.C. Northumberland. 

Rev. E. C. Evans, Eyton P.C. Herefordshire. 

Rev. O. Fox, St. Martin R. Worcester. 

Rev. G. F. H. Foxton, Stoulton P.C. Wore. 

Rev. C. Garvey, Manthorpe P.C. w. London- 
thorpe P.C. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. J. Gibson, Muggleswick P.C. Durham. 

Rev. J. Greaves, Great Missenden V. Bucks. 

Rev. A. P. Hanlon, Inniscaltra V. dio. Killaloe. 

Rev. H. T. Hill, Felton V. Herefordshire. 

Rev. J. O. Hopkins, St. Mary P.C. w. St. 
Michael P.C. Shrewsbury. 

Rey. J. J. Jackson, Ballinderry R. Magherafelt. 

Rev. W. Jenkins, Michaelstone-le-Vedw R. 
Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire. (Pre- 
sentation confirmed, on appeal, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.) See Aug. Number, 


p- 187. 
Rev. J. P. Joly, Clonbulloge R. and V. dio. 
Kildare. 
Rev. H. Jones, Llangllynin R. Carnarvonshire. 
Rev. W. Jowett, St. John P.C.Clapham, Surrey. 
Rev. J. Latham, (P.C. of Little Eaton, Derby- 
shire,) to Gaia-Minor Canonry, Lichfie d 
Cathedral. 
Rev. W. B. Lauder, Nepanee R. dio. Toronto. 
Rev. R. Lewis, Lampeter-Velvrey R. Pemb. 
Rev. H. Lowther, Hensingham P.C_ Cumberl. 
_ C. Lushington, Walton-upon-Thames V. 
urrey. 
Rev. J. M. Lynn, Thornthwaite P.C, Cumberl. 
Rev. G. Mansfield, St. Peter P.C. Saffron Hill, 
London, 
Rev. O. Marriott, Goxhill V. Lincolnshire. 
Rev. B. Marsden, Glascombe V. w. Colva C. 
and Rulen C. Radnorshire. 
Rev. W. Maule, Eynesbury R. Hunts. 
Rev. St. John Mitchell, Pentney P.C. Norfolk. 
Rev. S. Morgan, St. Mary P.C. Llanrwst, Den- . 
bighshire and Carnarvonshire. 
Rev. J. W. Morgan, Beaufort P.C. Monmouth. 
Kev. C. O’Donel, St. Peter P.C, Allendale, 
Northumberland. 
M 
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Rev. W.G. Ormsby, Arklow R. and V. Dublin. 
Rev. H. L. Oswell, Leighton V. Salop. 
Rev. E. Owen, Dolgellan P.C. North Wales. 
Rev. 'T. C. Price, St. Augustine V. Bristol. 
Rev. F. B. Pryor, Bennington R. Herts (and 
not Rev. G. Proctor, as stated at p. 645 anfe.) 
Rey. A. C. Rowley, St. Matthias P.C. Bristol. 
Rev. R. Sanders, Precentor and Sacrist, Wor- 
cester Cathedral. 

Rev. R. Sedgwick, St. Martin of Coslany P.C. 
Norwich. ier 
Rev. F. J. Stainforth, All Hallows Staining 

P.C. London. . 
Rev. W. H. Stokes, Goring P.C. Oxfordshire. 
Rev. T. T. Storks, Loughton R. Essex. 

Rev. R. Surtees, Holtby R. Yorkshire. 
Rev. A. Tatton, Ogashin R. and V. (sinecure) 

dio. Killaloe. , 

Rey. J. Thacker, St. Mary P.C. Kilkenny. 
Rev. M. H. Vine, St. Mary-le-Bow w. Pancras, 

Soper Lane, and All Hallows, Honey Lane, 

R. London. 

Rev. J. J. Wason, Shepscombe P.C. Glouc. 
Rev. B. Webb, Sheen P.C. Staffordshire. 

Rev. S. K. Webster, Duddington P.C, North- 
amptonshire. : 
Rev. R. F. Whistler, Bishop’s Norton V. Linc. 

Rey. J. N. White, Rushall V. Norfolk. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. J. Bandinel, to the Middle and ‘Training 
Schools, Hove, Sussex, 

Rev. J. R. Dobson, to the Duke of Portland. 

Rev. B. C. Dowding, to the Wilts Pauper 
Lunatic Asylum. — p 

Rey. J. S. Hall, to the Earl of Carlisle. 

~ C. H. J. Nicholls, Colonial, at the Gold 

‘oast. 

Rey. E. Rice, D.D. to Mr. Sheriff Cotterell. 

Rev. Josiah Thompson, to H.M. flagship Im- 
pregnable. 

Rey. R. Wilson, to H.M. Dockyard, Sheerness. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. — Banks, Head Mastership, Ludlow 
Grammar School, 4 

Most Rev. and Right Hon. Lord George Be- 
resford a nema f of Armagh) Chancellor 
of the University of Dublin. ‘ 

Right Hon. F. Blackburne (Lord Chief Justice 
of Ireland) to be Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. g d ‘ 

H. W. Acland, M.D. Radcliffe Librarian, Oxf. 

Rev. C. T. Pizey, Second Mastership, King Ed- 
ward’s Grammar School, Birmingham. 

Rev. E. R. Theed, Vice-Provostship, King’s 
College, Cambridge. : 

Rev. J. M. Wilson, Curator of Sir R. Taylor's 
Institution, Oxford. 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 7. At Edgcott, the wife of Aubrey 
Cartwright, esq. a dau.——10. At Florence, 
Lady Methuen, a son.—13. At Broome park, 
Lady Maria Brodie, a son——I1l4. In RKoss- 
more park, Monaghan, Lady Rossmore, a son 
and heir.—17. At Kinnaird castle, N.B. 
Lady Catherine Carnegie, a dau.— 20. At 
Uske, Monmouthshire, the wife of Henry 
Montonnier Hawkins, esq. of ‘Tredunnock, a 
son.——21. At Putney, the wife of John 
Bethell, esq. a dau.—-22. In Grosvenor pl. 
Lady Harriet Wegg Prosser, adau.-——23. The 
wife of the Rev. Henry Cotterill, Principal of 
Brighton college, a son.——At Attleburgh 
rectory. Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. Alfred 
Bowyer Smyth, a son.——At Shenton hall, 
Leic. the wife of Fred. Wollaston, esq. a dau. 
——26. At Youlston, near Barnstaple, the 
wife of Sir Arthur Chichester, Bart. a son.—— 
In Berkeley sq. the wife of Sydney Smirke, 


Births—Marriages. 





(Jan. 


esq. a son.—-—28. At Chesham pl. Lady Caro- 
line King, a son.——At Wickham place, Essex, 
the wife of Sir Claude C. de Crespigny, Bart. 
a dau.——At St. James’s palace, the Hon. Mrs. 
Grey, a son.——At ye Eccleston pl. the 
wife of Thomas E. P. Lefroy, esq. a dau.—— 
30. At Bedale, Mrs. Beresford Peirse, a son. 
——At Radnage rectory, Bucks, Mrs. George 
Phillimore, a son.——In Gloucester place, 
Hyde park, the wife of Beaumont Hankey, 
4. a son.——At St. John’s wood, the wife of 
Robert Henry Mitford, esq. a son. 

Dec. 2. At Campsey Ash, Suffolk, Mrs. 
Jermyn Pratt, a dau.——In Chester place, 
Mrs. John Maitland, ason.——3. In Bruns- 
wick sq. the wife of the Rev. P. B. Power, of 
twin daughters.——4. At St. Helen’s, South- 
sea, the wife of Capt. Langley; R. M. Artillery, 
a dau.——5. At Westowhill, Surrey, Mrs. John 
Rivington, a dau.—-In the Strand, Mrs. Samuel 
Harvey Twining, a son.——In Wimpole st. the 
wife of John C. Burgoyne, esq.a son.——6. At 
Cuerden hall, Lanc. the wife of Capt. R. Town- 
ley Parker, a son.——7. At Errwood hall, 
near Buxton, the wife of Samuel Grimshawe, 
> a dau.——9. At Averham, Notts, the 
wife of the Rev. R. Sutton, ason.——10. At 
Barnes, Surrey, the wife of Bolton Corney, 
esq. a son.——At Rosthern hall, Cheshire, 
Mrs. Charles Egerton, a dau.—— 12. At 
Lowndes sq. Lady St. John Mildmay, a dau. 
15. At Inchbrakie, Perthshire, the Hon. 
Mrs. Greme, a dau.——At Neswich, near 
Driffield, the wife of Edmund Wilmot, esq. 
late of Bengal Civil Service, a dau.——26. In 
Upper Montagu street, the wife of Charles 
Henry Tottenham, esq. a son. 











MARRIAGES. 


March 31. In Australia, William Atkinson, 
esq. of Pine hill, Wimmera, eldest son of the 
late Francis Atkinson, esq. 7th Garr. Batt. to 
Fanny, second dau. of Charles Palk Collyns, 
esq. of Dulverton, Som. 

July 5. At Sydney, N. S. Wales, James 
Donaldson, youngest son of the late Stuart 
Donaldson, esq. London, to Alice-Jemima, 
eldest dau. of the late Dr. Andrew Gibson, 
J. P. formerly of H.M. 3d Regt. 

9. At North Adelaide, Australia, Alfred 
Atkinson, esq. barrister-at-law and solicitor, 
(youngest brother of Anthony Atkinson, esq. 
of Kingston-upon-Hull,)to Mary-Ann,widow of 
James Bonnin, esq. of Brompton, Middlesex. 

Aug. 7. At Hydrabad, Lieut. Alfred C. Lilly, 
2nd Eur. Light Inf. son of John Lilly, esq. 
Pedwell, Som. to Dora-Jane, eldest dau. of T. 
H. Irvine, esq. M.D. of Camolin, co. Wexford. 

16. At Cape Town, Samuel William Hall, 
esq. of the Queen’s Service, only son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Hall, C.B. to Mary-Ann- 
Martha, only dau. of Edw. Norton, esq. 

20. At Bangalore, William Olive Bird, esq. 
15th Hussars, eldest son of the late W. G. 
Bird, esq. of Lichfield, to Mary, only child of 
the Rev. W. W. Lutyens, Chaplain E.I.C. 

Sept. 3. At Bombay, George Palmer Robin- 
son, esq. eldest son of the late J. J. Robinson, 
esq. of Banff, N.B. to Madeline-Mellington, 
eldest dau. of William Brooks, esq. Master in 
Equity to the Supreme Court. 

9. At Tregoney, Cornwall, Rev. Henry Veale, 
late Curate of Walcot, Batli, to Caroline-Sarah, 
fourth dau. of the late C. Whitworth, esq. of 
Northampton, and widow of W. J. M. Billing- 
hurst, esq. of Richmond, Surrey. 

ll. At Simla, Capt. Edward James Simpson, 
69th N.I. to Ellen-Theophila, second dau. of 
Col. Denniss, C.B. 

22, At Hushiarpur, Punjaub, Frank Russell, 
esq. 5th Bengal Cayalry, son of F. Russell, 
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esq. Judge of Chinsurah, to Alice-Mary, eldest 
dau. of Sir John M. Naesmyth, of Posso, Bart. 

Oct.1. At Buffalo, New York, George Trus- 
cott, esq. son of the late Capt. George Trus- 
cott, R.N. of Exeter, to Sarah M. dau. of T. 
Lovering, esq. 

2. At Riga, Richard Brandt, esq. of Great 
Winchester st. to Charlotte-Eleanore, youngest 
dau. of B. F, Baerens, esq. M.D. 

7. At Bromsgrove, the Rev. Edward St. 
John Parry, eldest son of the Bishop of Bar- 
bados, to Lucy-Susannah, youngest dau. of 
John Chatfield Tyler, esq.—At Stoke, the 
Rev. Frederick Wm. White, Vicar of Mease, 
Somerset, to Cordelia, only dau. of George 
Glasson, esq. M.D. of Devonport.——At Clif- 
ton, William Sweet, esq. solicitor, of Bristol, 
to Louisa-Isabella, second dau. of H. B. C. 
Hillier, esq. M.D. of Tenby, and granddau. of 
General R. J. J. Lacy, R. Art. ——At St. Peter’s 
Eaton square, John Davies Gilbert, esq. of 
Trelipick, Cornwall, and of Eastbourne, Sus- 
sex, to the Hon. Anne- Dorothea Carew, eldest 
dau. of Lord Carew.——At Woodstock, Canada 
West, Albert Caswell, esq.of Trowbridge, Wilts 
to Mary-Elizabeth, second dau. of Mr. David 
Paine, of ingersoll, Canada West. 

8 At Tardebigg, R. B. Heynes, esq. of 
Wrickton Manor, Shropshire, to Ann, fourth 
dau. of T. Dixon, esq.——At Morley St. Peter, 
Norfolk, George Jervis Norman, esq. of Egles- 
field house, Somersetshire, to Frances-Hen- 
rietta, eldest dau. of J.T. Graver Browne, esq. 
of Morley house.——At beemy ms yrnsy Devon, 
the Rev. William Courtenay Clack, to Amelia- 
Elphinstone, only dau. of the Rev. David 
Stone, of Combetrowe house, Somerset, and 
Vicar of Walkhampton.——At St. Martin’s in 
the fields, the Chevalier Letterstedt, H.M. the 
King of Sweden’s Consul at the Cape of Good 
Hope, to Lydia, younger dau. of the late Wm. 
Hooper Boys, esq. of Elfords, Kent, and niece 
of Sir Edward Meredyth, Bart.——At Halli- 
well, Thomas Cross, esq. of Mortfield, near 
Bolton-le-Moors, Lanc. to Anne, dau. of Jean 
Baptiste Paul Chappé de Leonval.——At Man- 
chester, John Leyland Feilden, esq. third son 
of the late Sir William Feilden, Bart. to Eliza- 
Whigham, dau, of the late James Kennedy, 
esq. of Ancoats. 

9. At All Saints’ Poplar, Edward Instone, 
esq. of Blakes court, near Chalfont St. Peter, 
to Ada, youngest dau. of Rev. R. C. Vaughan, 
M.A. —— At St Matthew’s, Brixton, John 
C. W. Lever, esq. M.D. to Mary-Anna, dau. of 
Charles Farebrother, esq. of Moat house, 
Stockwell, Alderman of London.——At Herne, 
William Henry Horsley Dakins, esq. to Anna- 
Maria, second dau. of Wm. Slark, esq. of 

’ Cricklewood, Middlesex, and Herne Bay.—— 
At Ipswich, Charles Wilmot Smith, esq. of 
Ballynauty house, Limerick, to Charlotte- 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Hon. Lindsey 
Burrell.—_—At Bishop’s Frome, Wm. Close 
Currie, esq. son of Sir Frederick Currie, Bart. 
to Harriett, second dau. of John Browne, esq. 
of Hall Court, Heref.——At Hampton, the Rev. 
Wm. J. Trevenon, M.A. to Anna-Maria, eldest 

’ dau. of the late Col. Sir T. Noel Hill, K.C.B. 

11. At Christ Church, Albany st. Thomas 

Bishop, esq. M.D. to Cecilia-Agnes, dau. of 

the late H. 8. Northcote, esq. of Pynes, near 

Exeter.——At Islington, George, eldest son of 

F. G. C. Briand, esq. of Highbury, to Anne- 

Mary, second dau. of Henry Hawke Peard, 

esq. of Coole abbey, Fermoy; and William 

Foot Vidal, esq. of Grays, to Mary-Louisa, 

second dau. of F. G. C. Briand, esq.——At St. 

Martin’s in the Fields, Frederick Henry Dixon, 

esq. of Guildford, to Charlotte-Grace, youngest 
dau. of the late ag Cowell, esq. of Melbury 
terrace.——At St. Luke’s Norwood, James 

isden, esq. of Lannion, Bretagne, to Caro- 
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line, eldest dau. of Joseph Capes, esq. of Lower 
Norwood, and H. M. Mint.—At Trinity 
church, Westbourne terrace, James Laming, 
jun. esq. second son of James Laming, esq. of 
Maida hill West, to Frances-Jeremy, second 
dau. of Robert M‘Cabe, esq. of Kensington 
gardens terrace.—— At Leamington Priors, 
William Dollin Alexander, esq.of Lombard st, 
and of Upper Clapton, to Julian Ann Mary, 
eldest dau. of J. J, Tanner, esq. of Upper 
Clapton. 

14. At St. George’s Hanover square, the 
Hon. Fenton John Evans Freke, brother of 
Lord Carbery, to the Lady Katherine Felicia 
Pakenham, dau. of the late Earl of Longford. 
—— At Upper Helmsley, near York, Charles 8. 
Goyder, esq. M.D. of Gate-Helmsley, to Rose- 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the Rev. J. Farrow, 
Rector of Upper Helmsley.——At Southamp- 
ton, William Wynne Lodder, esq. Capt. 59th 
Regiment, eldest son of Capt. Lodder, late of 
Southampton, to Elizabeth-Francis, dau. of 
Henry A. Hardman, esq. of Southampton, and 
niece to Sir Andrew Armstrong, Bart.——At 
Edinburgh, the Rev. Henry Mordaunt Fletcher, 
youngest son of the late Miles Angus Fletcher, 
esq. to Charlotte, youngest dau. of Dr. Alex, 
Monro, of Craiglochhart. 

15, At Mylor, Cornwall, John Church, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. to Emily-Jane-Henrietta, onl 
dau. of the late J. D. M‘Dougall, esq. Capt. 
88th Regt.——At Brompton, Augustus Pem- 
berton Gipps, esy. to Helen, only dau. of the 
late Rev. George Crookshank, of Chigwell, and 
niece of Sir Fitzroy Kelly. ——At Clifton, John- 
Carter, only son of the Rev. John Holding, 
Vicar of Ashampstead, Berks, to Louisa- 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Lutyens, esq. of Southcot house, Berks. 

16. At Alton, Thos. Poynder Garrett, esq, 
of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, and late of 
the Madras Artillery, to Anne-Mary, only dau, 
of Henry Jefferis, esq¢.—At London, Canada 
West, Lieut.-Col Charles Crutchiey, 23d Fusi- 
liers, second son of G. H. Crutchley, esy. of 
Sunning hill Park, to Eliza-Bayfield, dau. of 
the late John Harris, esq. R.N.——At Darfield, 
Yorkshire, Dunnington Fletcher, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, to Mary-Eliza, youngest dau. 
of Chas. Tees, esq. of Pindar Oaks, near Barns- 
ley.——At Monmouth, Almericus Blakeney 
Savery, esq. of Hardwicke lodge, Chepstow, to 
Grace-Ann, youngest dau. of Henry Box, esq, 
of Monmouth.——At Clapham, Mark, eldest 
surviving son of the late Stephen Wildman 
Cattley, esq. to Alice-Isabel, fifth dau. of G. 
F. Davis, esq.—-At Bywell St. Andrew’s, 
North’b’d. Sir Edward Blackett, Bart. of Mat- 
fen, to Frances-Nese, widow of William-Henry 
Ord, esq. M.P. for Newport, I. W. and dau. of 
the late Sir William Loraine, Bart.——At Paris, 
Colonel Comte de Septenil, to Lady Horatio 
Capel, sister of the Earl of Essex.——At Croy- 
don, the Rev. J. Spurgeon Green, M.A. eldest 
son of James Green, esq. of Wroxham, Norf. 
to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Wm. Mitcalfe, esq. 

18. At Blenheim Palace, his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough, to Jane-Frances-Clinton Stew- 
art, youngest dau. of the Hon. Edward and 
Lady Katherine Stewart, and niece to the Earl 
of Wemyss and March.——At Ormesby, in 
Cleveland, Thomas Nash Scallon, esq. of New- 
ington, Surrey, eldest son of the late Robert 
Scallon, Commander R.N. to Sarah-Jane-Gray, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Thos. Irvin, Vicar a: 
Ormesby.——At Bath, Richard, second son of 
the late R. Eykyn, esq. of Crouch End, to 
Susanna-Kelson, second dau. of Mr. John 
Stothert, of Bathwick hill. 

20. At Brompton, Henry James Baily, esq. 
to Charlotte-Augusta-Sarah, only dau. of C. K, 
Sparrow, esq. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton sq. Lord Cosmo 
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George Russell, half-brother of the Duke of 
Bedford, to Annie, youngest dau. of the late 
J. G. Norbury, esq.—At Swindon, Wilts, 
William Davis, esq. late of the 8th Hussars, 
second son of John Davis, esq. of Fisherton 
house, Wilts, to Annica-E)izabeth, eldest dau. 
of James Bradford, esq.——At Cuddesdon, the 
Rev. H. J. Pye, Rector of Clifton Campville, 
Staffordsh. eldest son of H. J. Pye, esq. of 
Clifton hall, to Emily-Charlotte, only dau. of 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Oxford.—— 
At Paddington, George Ross, esq. 17th Lancers, 
to Miss Tatterton, Westbourne ter. Hyde park. 
——At Fulham, William Knottesford Gretton, 
esq. late 5th Fusiliers, to Annie, second dau. 
of Maj.-Gen. Sir John F. Burgoyne, K.C. B.—— 
At St. Pancras, Elven-Frederick, son of Capt. 
Stewart, R.N. to Letitia, third dau. of Mark 
Pitt, esq. 

22. At Brompton, Geoffrey St. Andrew S?. 
Aubin, esq. of Enfield, to Agnes, eldest dau. of 
Peter Smith, esq. late of Cheltenham.——At 
Haresfield, William Fleming, esq. M.D. of 
Manchester, to Elizabeth, only dau. of Daniel 
John Niblett, esq. of Haresfield court.——At 
Liverpool, Henry Blayds Molyneux, esq. to 
Louisa, fourth dau. of James Sothern, esq. of 
the Priory, Aigburth. 

23. At Bristol, the Rev. John Field, Master 
of the Training College, and Curate of St. 
Peter's, Carmarthen, to Clara-Eleanor, widow 
of William Sainsbury, esq. M.D. of Corsham, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Lewis, 
Rector of Merthyr.——At Rochester, W. F. P. 
S. Dadson, esq. Lieut. R.M. nephew of Lieut.- 
Col. Portlock, R.E. F.R.S. to Martha, third 
dau. of W. Johnson, esq. of Brook street house, 
near Tonbridge.—— At Hardenhuish, the Rev. 
Francis Fisher, Rector of Hilmarton, Wilts, to 
Fanny, second dau. of Thomas Clutterbuck, 
esq. of Hardenhuish park.——At Amwell, 
Herts, Robert Lawrence, esq. of the Grange, 
to Elizabeth, second dau. of the Rev. H. J. 
Dawes, M.A. of Gillingham, Kent. 

24. At Salcombe, Devon, Lieut.-Col. Seve- 
rus William Lynam Stretton, 40th Regt. of 
Lenton Priory, Notts, to the Hon. Catharine 
Adela de Courcy, youngest dau. of the late 
Lord Kingsale. 

25. At the Catholic Chapel, Spanish place, 
George John Durrant, esq. of Chelmsford, 
solicitor, to Mary-Ann-Sidney, eldest dau. of 
the late Marlow Sidney J. Woollett, M.D. of 
Sturry, near Canterbury. ——At St. Katherine 
Cree, London, Alexander Jardine Alderman, 
esq. to Henrietta-Sarah, only dau. of the late 
Col. Craig, formerly Deputy-Adj.-Gen. of the 
Leeward and Windward Islands. 

28. At Ottery St. Mary, John Slyfield Gar- 
land, esq. to Tryphena, youngest dau. of Sam. 
Glanvill, esq. late of Jamaica.— At Fillongley, 
Charles, second son of the late Baden Powell, 
esq. of Speldhurst, Kent, to Emily-Ann, se- 
cond dau. of James Eyre Watson, esq.—At 
Ardington, Berks, the Rev. Newton Barton 
Young, Fellow of New coll. Oxford, to Laura, 
dau. of the Rev. Frederick Barnes, D.D. Canon 
of Christ church.— At Gilling, near Rich- 
mond, the Rev. F. W. Bewsher, M.A. incum- 
bent of Birtley, Durham, to Miss Horne.—— 
At Pentroyre, Carmarthensh. Thomas Elliott, 
esq. 77th Regt. to Maria, eldest dau. of the 
late Oliver Lloyd, esq. of Cardigan, and grand- 
dau. of Capt. Lewes Lloyd, of Dolhaidd.-—At 
Hampstead, Hubert Edmund Charles Kelly, 
M.D. of Pinner, Middlesex, to Sophia, widow 
of Dr. Streeten, M.D. of Worcester.——At Mil- 
denhall, Henry St. Quentin /saacson, Captain 
Ist Austrian Imperial Dragoon Guards, second 
son of the late Stuteville Isaacson, esq. R.N. 
to Elizabeth- Mary, only dau. of Wolton Isaac- 
son, esq. of Mildenhall. 

29. At Malmesbury, W. R. O’ Byrne, esq. the 
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Naval Biographer, to Emily, eldest dau. of the 


late John Troughear Handy, esq.— At Wind- 
sor, Samuel Turrell, esq. M.D. of Eaton, Bucks, 
to Eleanor-Bell, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Tebbott, esq. 

30. At Dublin, Charles Edward Barry Bald- 
win, esq. son of C. B. Baldwin, esq. M.P. for 
Totnes, to Jane-Frances, fourth dau. of John 
Warburton, esq. of Crinkle, King’s County, 
Ireland—— At Herriard, Hants, Oliver Calley 
Codrington, esq. of Dean House, near Alres- 
ford, Hants, to Henrietta, eldest dau. of the 
late George Marx, esq. of Eaton-square.——At 
Clifton, the Rev. Robert Augustus Mansell, 
youngest son of the Archdeacon of Limerick, 
to Frances-Erskine, youngest dau. of F.T. Hall, 
esq. of Brighton.——At the Catholic Chapel, 
Spanish pl. H. Conte Faa di Bruno, to Agnes, 

oungest dau. of Edward Huddleston, esq. of 
om Hall, Cambridgesh.——At_ Upwell, 
Hugh Wooill, esq. to Susanna-Elizabeth, second 
dau. of Thomas Stanbrough, esq. late of Pip- 
well Hall, Northamptonshire.——At the New 
Church, St. Pancras, George Butler Flood, esq. 
to Caroline, fourth dau. of the late William 
Beane, esq. of York.——At Wimbledon, Thos. 
Baverstock Merriman, esq. of Marlborough, 
to Sarah-Elizabeth, widow of Capt. G. A. Har- 
rison, late of the H.E.I.C.S. dau. of the late 
George Maunsell Shield, esq. of Rochester.—— 
At Maidstone, John-Kemble, second son of 
Charles Martin, esq. of Southgate, Middlesex, 
to Martha, second dau. of Henry Allnutt, esq. 
of Maidstone. 

Nov.1. At St. Paul’s, Herne hill, William 
Everington, esq. of Herne hill, Surrey, to Ca- 
therine, dau. of the late Stephen Nicolson 
Barber, esq. of Denmark hill, Surrey.——At 
Walham green, William Lemon, esq. youngest 
son of James Lemon, esq. of Cornwall, to 
Frances-Maria, youngest dau. of Capt. George 
George, R.N.—At Norwood, Robert, second 
son of the late George Philippe Brandt, esq. of 
St. Petersburgh, to Catherine-Emily, eldest 
dau. of the late Gregory Matveieff, esq. 

3. At Crediton, Frederick William Kirby, 
esq. second son of R. C. Kirby, esy. of Bland- 
ford sq. to Anne, dau. of Thomas Pring, esq. 
of Fordton House. 

4. At Morden, Surrey, the Rev. Henry Sey- 
mour, eldest son of Henry J. H. Seymour, esq. 
of Wells, Somerset, to Susannah-Biscoe, dau. 
of the Rev. Robert Tritton, Rector of Morden. 
— At Hove, Patrick Francis Durham, esq. 
late Capt. 37th Foot, Capt. in the Ist West 
Riding Militia, to Annie-Elizabeth, dau. of 
William Rhodes, esq. of Bramhope Hall, York- 
shire, and of Brighton.——At Coventry, Natha- 
niel Troughton, esq. of that city, to Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. Ross.——At 

nightsbridge, Scipio Mactaggert, esq. W.S. 
to Katharine, dau. of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
Lionel Hook, 16th Foot.——At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Thomas Arnold Rogers, esq. of 
Endsleigh st. Euston sq. eldest son of Arnold 
Rogers, esq. Hanover *, to Sarah, elder dau. 
of James Whiskin, esq. Upper Bedford pl.— 
At Hull, the Rev. James Bird, Curate of St. 
Mark’s, to Ellen-Jane-Middleton, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. T. H. Bewley, missionary in 
Jamaica.— At St. Marylebone, George Lloyd 
Robson, esq. late Mp 5th Dragoon Geerde, 
to Mary-Jane, only child of W. 
of Lower Berkeley street. 

5. At St. Pancras New Church, Alexander 
Kendall Mackinnon, esq. of Reading, eldest 
son of the late Charles Villiers Mackinnon, esq. 
of Monte Video, to Emily, eldest dau. of Chris- 
topher Netherwood, esq. late of Cliffe Hall, 
Keighley, Yorksh.— At Hull, Major Dawson, 
only son of Edmund Dawson, esq. to Mary- 
Gertrude, only child of Arthur Dawson, esq. 
of Waterclough House, near Halifax, 


« Denne, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue KinG or HANOVER. 

Nov. 18. At his palace of Herren- 
hausen, in his 8lst year, His Majesty 
Ernest-Augustus, King of Hanover, Duke 
of Cumberland and Teviotdale, and Earl 
of Armagh ; Sovereign of the Hanoverian 
order of the Guelphs, Knight of the orders 
of the Garter, St. Patrick, and the Bath, 
of St. Andrew of Russia, and of the Prus- 
sian orders of the Black and Red Eagle ; 
a Field Marshal in the British army, 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society and the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, &c. &c. 

Prince Ernest-Augustus of Brunswick 
Lunenburg, the fifth son of King George 
the Third and Queen Charlotte, was born 
at Kew, on the 5th of June, 1771. His 
baptism was performed in the Great Coun- 
cil Chamber at St. James’s, by Archbishop 
Cornwallis, on the Ist July following. 
The sponsors were his uncle his Serene 
Highness Prince Ernest of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, from whom he received his name, 
and who attended in person; his Serene 
Highness Prince Maurice of Saxe-Gotha, 
represented by the Earl of Hertford, Lord 
Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household ; 
and her Serene Highness the Hereditary 
Princess of Hesse Cassel, represented by 
the Countess of Egremont. His early 
days were spent with his younger brothers 
at the place which gave him birth, and his 
first preceptors were Mr. Cookson and Dr. 
Hughes. As a boy he distinguished him- 
self by his vigour of mind and his pro- 
ficiency, particularly in Latin. In 1786 the 
three princes were sent to the University 
of Gottingen, each attended by “a governor, 
a preceptor, and a gentleman.” They were 
lodged in one house, and had their table 
fixed at 600 crowns a week, including two 
grand iustitution dinners, to which the pro- 
fessors and some students were invited. 
They were taught German by Professor 
Meyer, Latin by the celebrated Heyne, 
religion by Less, ecclesiastical counsellor, 
and morality by counsellor Feder; for 
which duties each professor received an 
additional allowance of 1000 crowns (400/.) 
per annum. Prince Ernest took a great 
interest in his military studies, which were 
directed by General Malortie, one of the 
ablest military professors of that day. 

On the 2d June, 1786, the four younger 
sons of King George III. were elected 
Knights of the Garter, in virtue of a new 
statute dated the 3lst May, admitting 
the sons of the sovereign of the order, for 
the time being, in addition to the number 
of knights established by the ancient sta- 


tutes. The Duke of Kent was then at 
Hanover ; the three other brothers were 
invested with the insignia of the order the 
same day. : 

In 1790 his Royal Highness Prince 
Ernest commenced his career as a soldier, 
under the particular superintendence of 
Lieut.-General the Baron Sir Charles 
Linsengen, serving in the 9th Hanoverian 
Light Dragoons, to the command of which 
he was raised in the year 1793. He 
proved himself a brave and not unskilful 
soldier, and saw some hard service. In 
1794 he was appointed to the command 
of the first brigade of cavalry in charge of 
the outposts of Marshal Walmoden’s 
army; and in an engagement near Tour- 
nay he lost his left eye, and was severely 
wounded in the arm. In consequence of 
these wounds he returned to England ; 
but, before his health was completely re- 
stored, he hastened back to the army, in 
November of the same year. During the 
celebrated sortie from Nimeguen he per- 
formed a daring feat of strength and bra- 
very. Having broken his sabre in the fight, 
he parried with ‘‘the fragment of his 
blade’ a furious blow which a French 
dragoon was aiming at his head, and 
seizing his enemy round the waist, lifted 
him off his horse, and carried him a pri- 
soner into the British quarteys. On the 
retreat of the British forces through Hol- 
land the Prince was entrusted with the 
difficult and dangerous command of the 
rear-guard, after which he remained in 
charge of the line of demarcation in West- 
phalia, until the conclusion of the peace in 
1795, when the army retired into Hanover. 

In 1796 Prince Ernest returned, after 
an absence of two years, to England, and 
in 1798 he was raised to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General. 

In April 1799 the King conferred dig- 
nities of peerage both in Great Britain 
and Ireland on his four younger sons. 
The titles conferred on Prince Ernest were 
those of Duke of Cumberland and Teviot- 
dale, and Earl of Armagh—one, as in the 
case of his other brothers, being taken 
from each of the three kingdoms. Atthe 
same period he received a grant of 12,0007. 
a-year from Parliament; which was after- 
wards increased to 18,0002. 

In the same year he was appointed to 
the command of the British cavalry in 
the expedition to the Helder; but, owing 
to the ill success of the enterprise, his 
portion of the force was not even disem- 
barked. On the 28th March, 1801, he 
was appointed Colonel of the 15th Hus. 
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sars, and placed in command of the Severn 
district; from which he was afterwards re- 
moved to the command of the South 
Western district, and in that capacity re- 
sided at Winchester until the year 1807, 
having in the year 1803 been raised to the 
rank of General. In the latter part of 
1807 he went back to the Continent, and 
from that time until the conclusion of the 
war took an active part, though returning 
to England at intervals, in the prosecution 
of the war against France, in conjunction 
with the Prussian army. He fought in 
several important engagements, and at the 
close of the war he resumed possession of 
Hanover in the name and behalf of his father. 
In 1813 he had been appointed a Field 
Marshal in the British Army (together with 
his brother the Duke of Cambridge) ; and 
Jan. 22, 1827, he succeeded the Duke of 
Wellington inthe command of“ the Blues;” 
but when, on the accession of William IV. 
all the Horse Guards were placed under the 
immediate authority of the Commander- 
in-Chief, the Duke of Cumberland took 
umbrage, and resigned his Colonelcy. 

His Royal Highness was nominated a 
Grand Cross of the Bath at the enlarge- 
ment of that order, Jan. 2, 1815; he re- 
ceived the order of St. Andrew from the 
Emperor of Russia in 1819. 

The Parliamentary career of the Duke 
of Cumberland commenced in 1800, when 
he made his first speech in opposition to 
the Adultery Prevention Bill, contending 
against the proposal to make the law more 
severe, as allecting woman, by prohibiting 
the marriage of an unfaithful wife with 
her seducer after divorce. In 1803 he 
seconded the address in reply to a royal 
message asking the co-operation of Par- 
liament for resisting the encroachments of 
France. On that occasion he condemned 
in strong terms the lawless ambition of 
Napoleon, and urged the adoption of 
vigorous measures for the maintenance of 
the national dignity. In 1804 he sup- 
ported the Bill for enabling the King to 
employ the voluntary services of the Irish 
militia in Great Britain, in the event of 
an invasion, expressing a hope that it 
would tend to draw more close the union 
between the two countries. In 1810 he 
stoutly opposed the ministry in the debate 
on the Regency Bill. In 1808, in pre- 
senting a petition from the Dublin Cor- 
poration against the Roman Catholic 
claims, he announced that deliberate op- 
position to the demands of the Romanists 
to which through life he consistently ad- 

‘hered. The Marquess Wellesley’s re- 
solution in 1812 drew from him a re- 
affirmation of his previously expressed 
determination ; and when, after the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, to 
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which likewise his Royal Highness was 
strenuously opposed, the Emancipation 
Bill of 1829 was introduced, he came 
from Berlin, where he was then residing, 
for the express purpose of opposing it. 
He denounced the ministers who had in- 
troduced it as ‘‘men never again to be 
trusted.’? He declared that, having for 
one and thirty years followed an unde- 
viating line of conduct in regard to the 
established constitution in Church and 


‘State, he found it impossible to counte- 


nance a measure which shook that consti- 
tution to its foundation, and which would 
unprotestantize the country. The feelings 
and principles by which he was guided he 
thus expressed to his friend Lord Eldon : 
‘*T will act, as I believe my sainted father 
would wish me to act, and that is, to 
oppose to the utmost the dangerous 
measure, and to withdraw all confidence 
from the dangerous men who are forcing 
it through Parliament.’’ The subsequent 
constitutional changes, especially the Re- 
form Bill, the Municipal Corporation 
Reform Bill, and the New Poor-Law Bill, 
he resisted, though with less warmth and 
energy, both by his votes and occasionally 
by his speeches. 

The determined part which the Duke 
of Cumberland acted as a politician, the 
high conception which he had of the dig- 
nity of his royal birth and station, the 
contempt which he felt, and which he 
never cared to disguise, for popular opinion, 
and the hostility which he manifested on 
all occasions towards the Liberalism of 
the age, coupled with a certain abrupt- 
ness of manner, to which his frequent and 
protracted residences abroad no doubt 
contributed, rendered his Royal High- 
ness extremely unpopular, and made him 
the butt of many vile and malignant 
attacks upon both his public and his pri- 
vate character. The most remarkable and 
the most disgraceful of these attacks was 
the horrible imputation thrown out against 
the Duke in connexion with an attempt 
upon his life made by his valet, Sellis, in 
June 1810, who, on being foiled in his 
murderous design, destroyed himself. The 
jury empannelled to inquire into the death 
of the suicide, having by their verdict of 
felo-de-se pronounced those insinuations 
unfounded, the Duke treated the calum- 
nies industriously circulated against him 
with contempt, until at last, in 1832, they 
assumed so tangible a shape in a work of 
historical pretensions, that his Royal 
Highness saw fit to bring his slanderers to 
account in a court of justice, and to ap- 
pear himself in the witness-box on the 
occasion. The verdict pronounced on that 
occasion was a triumphant refutation of 
the atrocious charge. 
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Another, and though in one sense less 
gross, yet equally disgraceful calumny, 
was the imputation cast upon his Royal 
Highness during the latter part of the 
reign of King William, of a desire of tam- 
pering with the army through the Orange 
Societies, of which he was the Grand 
Master, with a view to alter the succes- 
sion. This accusation, to which Mr. 
Joseph Hume lent his parliamentary coun- 
tenance, and which led to angry debates 
in both Houses, was put an end to bya 
letter addressed by the Duke of Cumber- 
land to the Chairman of the Committee 
appointed to investigate the whole affair, 
in which he distinctly denied that he had 
been a party to the introduction of the 
Orange system into the army, and stated 
that he was not aware that the blank war. 
rants signed by him as Grand Master, had 
been applied to sucha purpose. The per- 
fect loyalty with which the Duke pro- 
ceeded to the dissolution of the Orange 
body, in deference to the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Government and by Par- 
liament, presented an additional proof of 
the unfounded nature of the aspersions to 
which he had been subjected. 

His connexion with the Orange body 
gave the Duke of Cumberland great in- 
fluence among the Protestants of Ireland ; 
and the claims of old affection which they 
had upon him were not forgotten by his 
Royal Highness, after he had ascended 
the throne of Hanover ; as was proved on 
the occasion of the famine, when he for- 
warded to the British Relief Association 
2000/., one-half as King of Hanover, the 
other in his capacity as Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin,—which office he 
had occupied from the year 1805. 

The Duke of Cumberland married, on 
the 29th of May, 1815, at Strelitz, his 
cousin, the Princess Frederica Caroline 
Sophia Alexandrina, third daughter of 
Charles Louis Frederick, late reigning 
Duke of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, who had 
been married twice before, first to Prince 
Frederick Louis Charles of Prussia; and 
secondly, to Prince Frederick William of 
Solms-Braunfels. The marriage was sub- 
sequently repeated at Carlton House on 
the 29th of August in the same year. 
This union, though contracted with the 
consent of the Prince Regent, was disap- 
proved of by Queen Charlotte, who refused 
to receive the Duchess, and persisted in 
her determination in spite of all remon- 
strances, both from the Royal Family in 
this country and from her own relations 
in Germany, as wellas from the Ministry, 
and from the King of Prussia. At this 
time the House of Commons refused to 
increase the Duke of Cumberland’s annual 
allowance from 18,000/. to 24,0007. (as 
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was done to the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, 
and Cambridge on their marriages,) but a 
provision of 6,000/. per annum was voted 
to the Duchess in the event of her being 
left a widow. It was not until 1829, to- 
wards the end of the reign of George IV. 
that the Duchess of Cumberland was pre- 
sented at the English Court. The issue of 
this marriage was a daughter still-born in 
Jan. 1817, anda Prince, born at Berlin on 
the 27th of May, 1819, who has now suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Hanover as King 
George the Fifth. 

On the demise of King William IV., on 
the 20th of June, 1837, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, as the heir male, succeeded to 
the German dominions of the family, 
which at the pacification of Europe had 
been erected into a kingdom. 

In Hanover the rule of King Ernest 
was really popular. Though on his ac 
cession he cancelled Professor Dahlmann’s 
Constitution, which had been granted by 
King William IV., he was supported by a 
powerful party, which all the storms of 
the last revolution, and the lapse of so 
many years, still find struggling for their 
privileges. But his subsequent adminis- 
tration of affairs acquired for him the 
affection of the people. He did much for 
the material interests of the kingdom, and 
the spirit of his internal government was, 
by contrast at least, freer, less continually 
suspicious and vexatious to the subject, 
than that of any other German state. In 
1240 he conceded a new Constitution, 
which was gratefully received, and has 
since been the law of the kingdom; for 
King Ernest stood firm during the con- 
vulsions of 1848: he did not concede 
everything, but what changes were made 
in common with all the other states were 
adhered to, and still exist, though in most 
other parts of Germany they have been 
greatly modified or wholly withdrawn. A 
certain strength and decision of character 
stood the late King in more stead than 
policy; and it was one great advantage 
that, whatever he said or did, the people 
could always understand him. 

The King of Hanover was bereaved of 
his Queen on the 21st June, 1841 (a me- 
moir of her Majesty will be found in our 
vol. xvi. p. 202); and the loss of sight 
under which the Crown Prince suffered 
threw a gloom over his domestic circle. 
In 1843, however, the Crown Prince was 
married to the Princess Mary of Saxe 
Altenburg, and he has now issue a son and 
two daughters. 

_ The King of Hanover took leave of this 
country shortly after he had taken his oath 
of allegiance in the House of Peers to 
H.M. Queen Victoria. He did not at- 
tend her Majesty’s coronation; and we 
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believe he rarely visited England after- 
wards,—perhaps never except in 1843, 
when he is remembered to have dined with 
his old Conservative friend the late Sir 
Charles Wetherell, at his chambers in 
Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. Sir 
Charles was engaged as his advocate in 
his claim to the Crown jewels of Hanover, 
a question that is not yet finally decided. 

The King of Hanover has left a will 
written with his own hand, and dated the 
9th of December, 1842, of which the fol- 
lowing is a passage :— 

“T have no objection to my body being 
exposed to the view of my loyal subjects, 
that they may cast a last look at me, who 
never had any other object or wish than 
to contribute to their welfare and happi- 
ness, who have never consulted my own 
interests, while I endeavoured to correct 
the abuses and supply the wants which 
have arisen during a period of 150 years’ 
absenteeism, and which are sufficiently ex- 
plained by that fact.’’ 

The body was consequently laid in state 
within the royal palace and in front of the 
throne, on the 21st and 22d of November; 
when all his Majesty’s subjects were al- 
lowed admission. The funeral took place 
on the 26th. On the previous evening a 
solemn service was celebrated in the chapel 
of the palace. At midnight the coffin, ac- 
companied by that containing the remains 
of the late Queen, was conveyed to the 
palace of Herrenhausen, escorted by the 
first dignitaries of the kingdom, and by 
detachments of the Royal Guard. The 
King, with the Princes Royal of Prussia, 
attended the funeral, and on that account 
was absent from the opening of his Cham- 
bers, being ‘‘ unwilling to omit giving, by 
his personal attendance at the funeral of 
an old friend and illustrious ally, a public 
testimony of respect for the exalted virtues 
of the late King,’’ who went to Berlin to 
the funeral of his late Majesty Frederick- 
William IIT. The funeral was also at- 
tended, on the part of Queen Victoria, by 
three officers of the Royal Household. 





Marsuat Soutr. 

Nov. 26. At his chateau of Soult- 
Berg, aged 82, Nicolas Jean-de- Dieu Soult, 
Duke of Dalmatia and Marshal-General 
of France. 

It was in 1769, the year which gave 
birth to Wellington and Napoleon, that 
this famous soldier of fortune first saw the 
light, at St. Amand, in the department 
of Tarn. His father, who was a notary, 
seeing that he had no taste for his own 
profession, allowed him to enter the army. 
He entered the Royal Regiment of In- 
fantry in 1785, where he was soon re- 
marked by his aptitude for the functions 
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of instructor. He was made non-commis- 
sioned officer in 1790, and then passed 
rapidly through the intermediate grades, 
until he reached that of Adjutant-General 
of the Staff, when General Lefebvre at- 
tached him to his own service, with the 
grade of Chief of Brigade. In that quality 
he went through the campaigns of 1794 
and 1795 with the army of the Moselle, 
and owed to his talents, as well as to his 
Republican principles, a rapid promotion. 
Successively raised to the rank of General 
of Brigade, and then to that of General of 
Division, he took part in all the campaigns 
of Germany, until 1799, when he followed 
Massena into Switzerland, and thence to 
Genoa, where he was wounded and taken 
prisoner. Set at liberty after the battle 
of Marengo, and raised to the command 
of Piedmont, he returned to France at the 
peace of Amiens, and was named one of 
the four Colonels of the Guard of the 
Consuls 

Napoleon had detected his talents, and 
from this period the name of Soult is 
rarely absent from the history of Europe. 
He fought in every war, almost in every 
field, if not with invariable fortune, at any 
rate with unchangeable skill. Though not 
personally a favourite of the Emperor, he 
was among the first of the Generals se- 
lected for the dignity of Marshal in 1804, 
and the first of the Marshals advanced to 
the distinction of Peers. 

It was Soult who disciplined that im- 
mense levy which was held on the heights 
of Boulogne to be launched against the 
cliffs of Kent ; avd when the invasion of 
Britain was commuted for the conquest 
of Austria it was Soult who led the main 
column of the grand army, and who on 
the field of Austerlitz was charged with 
the execution of that mighty manoeuvre 
which decided the fate of the campaign. 
It was Soult who secured the semblance 
of victory at Eylau, and whose judgment 
was permitted to influence the wavering 
resolution of Napoleon. When the terri- 
ble disaster of Moscow had to be repaired 
by the strategic achievements of Lutzen 
and Bautzen, it was Soult who was sum- 
moned from Castile to the Emperor’s 
side ; and when the rout of Vittoria had 
cleared the Peninsula of invaders, it was 
he who was detached again from the plains 
of Leipsic for the protection of uncovered 
France. There were other Marshals for 
whom Napoleon had a greater liking, but 
whenever the crisis required a sure right 
arm or an independent head the first appeal 
was to Soult. Less intuitively scientific, 
perhaps, than Ney or Suchet, without the 
fiery dash of Lannes, the reckless impe- 
tuosity of Murat, or the extraordinary 
tenacity of Massena, he nevertheless united 
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in himself the various qualities of an inde- 
pendent commander in a greater degree 
than any of his colleagues. His were the 
fewest mistakes, though not the fewest 
failures, for it was his fortune to be se- 
lected as the peculiar antagonist of that 
General before whom even the star of his 
Imperial master was toset. That through 
a great part of his career he was unsuc- 
cessful is no more than saying that he had 
Englishmen for his adversaries, and Wel- 
lington for his opponent. Yet he fought 
a good fight. If he was surprised at 
Oporto, none could have retreated with 
more admirable skill; if he was driven 
from the Pyrennees, none could have de- 
fended those passes with more redoubtable 
courage. With the coolness and vigilance 
which never forsook him, and which were, 
perhaps, his most characteristic qualities, 
he disputed every inch of French ground 
against his advancing enemy, and closed 
the Peninsular war under the walls of 
Toulouse with an action which his country- 
men are fain to accept as a victory. 

Shortly after that event, he signed a 
suspension of arms, and adhered to the 
re-establishment of Louis X VIII. who pre- 
sented him with the Cross of St. Louis, 
and called him to the command of the 13th 
military division, and then to the Ministry 
of War (December 3, 1814). On the 8th 
March following, learning the landing from 
Elba, he published the order of the day 
which is well known, and in which Na- 
poleon is treated more than severely. 
Three days after he resigned his portfolio 
as Minister of War, and declared for the 
Emperor, who, passing over the famous 
proclamation, raised him to the dignity of 
Peer of France, and Major-General of the 
Army. 

After Waterloo, where he fought most 
energetically, the Marshal took refuge at 
Malzieu (Lozére), with General Brun de 
Villeret, his former aide-de-camp. Being 
set down on the list of the proscribed, he 
withdrew to Dusseldorf, on the banks of 
the Rhine, until 1819, when a Royal ordi- 
nance allowed him to return to France. 
He then went to live with his family at 
St. Amand, his native place, and on his 
reiterated representations his Marshal’s 
baton, which had been withdrawn from 
him, was restored. 

Charles X. treated Marshal Soult with 
favour, creating him knight of his orders, 
and afterwards making him Peer of France. 
After the revolution of July, 1830, the 
declaration of the Chamber of Deputies of 
August 9 excluded him from that rank, 
but he was restored to it four days later 
by a special nomination of Louis Philippe, 
who soon after appointed him Minister of 
War. In that capacity he devoted his 
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talents as an administrator to the re- 
organization of the army under the critical 
circumstances in which the revolution of 
July had placed France. As President of 
the Council of Ministers (a post he filled 
at two distinct periods) he was one of the 
firmest, most intelligent, and most devoted 
supporters of that liberal and constitutional 
throne to which France owed eighteen 
years of repose and order. In Sept. 1847, 
he wrote a very affecting letter to the 
King, begging him to accept his resigna- 
tion of the functions of President of the 
Council, in which he was replaced by M. 
Guizet. In resigning himself to this pain- 
ful separation, the King gave the Marshal 
a striking testimony of his regret and of 
his gratitude in re-establishing for him 
the ancient dignity of Marshal-General of 
France—last held by the great Turenne. 

When the revolution of February had 
broken down the throne which he had so 
nobly served, the Marshal confined him- 
self more strictly in his retreat, and re- 
fused to contract any engagement with the 
new powers which succeeded it. 

He was the last survivor of Napoleon’s 
marshals; and, with the single exception of 
Bernadotte, he may be regarded as the most 
fortunate of themall. He never, it is true, 
became either a King or a Prince; but he 
survived to enjoy exalted rank, ample in- 
come, and remarkable consideration to 
the close of a long period of years. There 
was a momont, as is credibly related, when 
his brain, like those of others, was turned 
by the vision of regal titles, and the sol- 
dier who could not hold Oporto against 
a British division had been contemplating 
at that very moment the assumption of 
the crown of ‘* Lusitania.’’ But these 
reveries were soon blown to winds, and 
from that time Soult concentrated his 
energies with unswerving fidelity on the 
work before him. That he was a cruel as 
well as a formidable enemy Spanish his- 
tory but too loudly testifies. There was 
some excuse, perhaps, to be found in the 
peculiarities of a guerilla campaign; but 
if what Soult did can be justified, it is 
clear that everything is permissible in war. 
Englishmen however, are not apt to ex- 
ercise a vindictive censure on the military 
tactics of foreigners, and when the old 
antagonist of Wellington actually appeared 
in Piccadilly as the representative of France 
at the coronation of an English Queen, he 
was received with a fervour of welcome 
shared by none other of our titled visitors. 





Count REVENTLOW. 

Oct. 6. At the Star Hotel, Glasgow, 
his Excellency Count Reventlow, Ambas- 
sador from the King of Denmark to her 
Majesty the Queen - Great Britain. 
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Count Reventlow was sprung from one 
of the most illustrious families of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and he carried 
with him in all the relations of life the 
spirit and deportment of a high-born gen- 
tleman. He had served his Court with 
distinction in the capacity of Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Brazil, in Portugal, at 
Vienna, and lastly in this country, where 
he found a people entirely congenial to 
his tastes, and a reception suited to the 
natural cordiality of his own character. 
He laboured, with complete success, to 
improve the relations between Denmark 
and Great Britain. His unflinching as- 
siduity and patriotism were incessantly 
engaged in providing for the defence of 
his country, whilst his firmness and just 
pride in her national rights would admit 
of no compromise in the sovereignty of 
her territories. He united to a singular 
degree a manly impetuosity and frankness 
of character with a perfect mastery of the 
details of his profession, and an exact at- 
tention to the rules and observances of 
diplomatic life more common in the last 
century than in our own. 

After many months spent in uninter- 
rupted labour, he retired a few weeks ago 
to the estate of Sir James Matheson, in 
the island of Lewis, to pursue those field- 
sports for which he retained the charac- 
teristic attachment of youth. No one 
who saw him starting full of spirit and 
energy, in the vigour of a green old age, 
could have imagined that he was to return 
no more; and the close of his life, which 
took place in Glasgow, on his way back 
from the Hebrides, was as abrupt as it is 
distressing, having been caused by a spas- 
modic affection of the heart. The Countess 
Reventlow and his two daughters were 
fortunately in attendance upon him at 
his decease. The body of foreign mi- 
nisters in this country has seldom pos- 
sessed a more upright and able member 
—jealous of its independence, but punc- 
tilious in its duties; and whilst his me- 
mory will long be preserved in the affec- 
tionate relations of his family and of his 
private friendships, he has deserved the 
highest honours his own country can pay 
to her statesmen, and is attended to the 
grave by the sincere respect of those who 
had known him in the land to which he 
was accredited by two successive Sove- 
reigus of Denmark. 

His body was conveyed from this 
country in a Danish vessel of war. 





Lorp pre BLaQuizERE. 

Nov. 12. At Norwood, in his 74th year, 
the Right Hon. William de Blaquiere, 
third Baron de Blaquiere of Ardkill, co. 
Londonderry (1800), a Baronet of Ire- 
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land (1784); a General in the army, and 
Great Alnager of Ireland. 

His lordship was born Jan. 27, 1778, 
the second son of John first Lord de Bla- 
quiere, by Eleanor, daughter of Robert 
Dobson, esq. of Anne Grove, co. Cork. 

He received his Captain’s commission 
Aug. 1, 1793; was appointed to the 25th 
Light Dragoons Sept. 19, 1795; Major 
in the same regiment Feb. 1, 1798; Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army Jan. 22, 1801; Lieut.- 
Colonel in the 71st Foot, July 30, 1809; 
Colonel in the army, 1810; Major-Gene- 
ral, 1813; Lieut.-General, 1825; and 
General, 1841. 

His lordship succeeded to the peerage, 
April 7, 1844, on the death of his elder 
brother John the second Lord, who was 
unmarried. 

He married Sept. 16, 1811, Lady Har- 
riet Townshend, fifth daughter of George 
first Marquess Townshend ; and by that 
lady, from whom he separated in June 
1814, and who died Nov. 7, 1848, he had 
issue two sons—John his successor, and 
the Hon. William Barnard de Blaquiere, 
a Lieutenant R.N.; and one daughter, 
Rose, who died in 1818 in her fifth year. 

Lord de Blaquiere had been suffering 
for some time under a painful disease, on 
which small-pox supervened, and from the 
nervous excitement which was the result 
he put a period to his existence by shoot- 
ing himself. An inquest was held on the 
body, when a verdict of ‘‘ Temporary in- 
sanity ’’ was returned. 

The present Lord, who was formerly 
Captain in the 3rd West India Regiment, 
was born in 1812, and married in 1849 
the youngest surviving daughter of John 
Christie, esq. He is the possessor of the 
celebrated yacht America, which so suc- 
cessfully outstripped all her English com- 
petitors at the late Cowes regatta. 





Rev. Sir Henry Broveuron, Barr. 

Nov. 3. At Broughton hall, Stafford- 
shire, the Rev. Sir Henry Delves Brough- 
ton, the eighth Bart. (1660) of that place. 

He was the second son of the Rev. Sir 
Thomas Delves Broughton, the sixth Baro- 
net, by Mary, daughter of John Wicker, 
esq. of Horsham, Sussex. 

He was a member of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1801, M.A. 1805; was 
presented by his father to the perpetual 
curacy of Broughton, co. Stafford, in 1803; 
and to that of Haslington in Cheshire by 
his brother in 1829. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his brother Sir John, a General 
in the army, Aug. 9, 1847. 

He married June 15, 1807, Mary, only 
daughter of John Pigott, esq. of Capard ; 
and had issue five sons: 1, Sir Henry 
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Delves Broughton, his successor; 2. 
Delves Broughton, esq. who married in 
1835 Jane, daughter of George Bennet, 
esq. and has issue; 3. Thomas; 4. Spen- 
cer-Delves, Captain R. Art ; 5. Alfred: 
and several daughters, of whom, Mary, was 
married in 1838 to the Rev. Walter Clarke, 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Clarke, and died in 
1844; Henrietta in 1848 tothe Rev. Wil- 
liam Grice, of Wroxall, co. Warwick; and 
Jane to the Rev. Charles Henry Main- 
waring. 





Sir JAmes W.S. GArpiINneER, Bart. 

Oct, 22. Aged 66, Sir James Whalley 
Smythe Gardiner, the third Baronet (1783), 
of Roche Court, Hampshire. 

He was the son and heir of Sir James 
the second Baronet, by his first wife Eli- 
zabeth, second daughter of the Rev. R. 
Assheton, D.D. of Middleton, co. Lan- 
caster. 

He succeeded his father Aug. 21, 1205, 
and served the office of Sheriff of Hamp- 
shire in 1810. 

He married in Aug. 1807, Frances, 
second daughter of Oswald Mosley, esq. 
of Bolesworth Castle, Cheshire, and sister 
to Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. and had issue 
three sons—Francis who died an infant in 
1808 ; James who died in 1837, aged 25; 
and Sir John-Brocas, his successor, born 
in 1814; also four daughters, of whom 
Barbara, the second, was married to the 
late Lieut. Seymour Yorke Brown, R.N. 
and was left his widow in Feb. 1846. 





Sir James M. R. Bunsury, Bart. 

Nov. 4. At Augher Castle, co. Tyrone, 
aged 70, Sir James Mervyn Richardson 
Bunbury, the second Baronet (1787). 

He was the second son of Sir William 
Bunbury, the first Baronet, by Miss Eliza 
Richardson. He assumed his mother’s 
name by royal sign-manual April 20, 1822, 
and succeeded his father Oct. 29, 1830. 
He married, in 1810, Margaret, daughter 
of John Corry Moutray, esq. of Favour 
Royal, co. Tyrone, and has left issue three 
sons and seven daughters, of whom the 
eldest son John, born in 1813, has suc- 
ceeded to his title and estates. 

Sin Epwarp C, Dissrowe, G.C.H. 

Oct. 29. At the Hague, Sir Edward 
Cromwell Disbrowe, G.C.H., Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the Court of Great Britain; a De- 
puty Lieutenant of the county of Derby. 

He was descended from an old Derby- 
shire family, and was the son of Colonel 
Edward Disbrowe, of Walton, in that 
county, by Lady Charlotte Hobart, fourth 
daughter of George third Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, 
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He was for some time Secretary of Le- 
gation in Switzerland, and had subse- 
quently passed through other grades of 
diplomatic employment at the courts of 
Russia, Wurtemberg, and Sweden. He 
had for some years resided as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary at the Hague. Sir Edward 
was nominated a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1831. 

Sir Edward Disbrowe married Oct. 24, 
1821, Anne, daughter of the late Hon. 
Robert Kennedy, great-uncle to the pre- 
sent Marquess of Ailsa. 

His body was brought to England for 
interment in H.M. steam-vessel Light- 
ning. 





Sir Horace Seymour. 

Nov. 23. At Brighton, aged 59, Colonel 
Sir Horace Beauchamp Seymour, K.C.H. 
M.P. for Lisburn. 

Sir Horace Seymour was a grandson of 
the first Marquess of Hertford, being the 
third son of Vice-Admiral Lord Hugh 
Seymour, by Lady Anna Horatia Walde- 
grave, third daughter of James second 
Earl of Waldegrave, K.G. He was 
younger brother to the present Vice-Adm. 
Sir George Francis Seymour, G.C.H. 

Sir Horace entered the army in 1811, 
and joined the troops then serving in the 
Peninsula. He continued in active duty 
down to the close of the war. On the re- 
turn of Napoleon from Elba, he was again 
called into service, and at Waterloo his 
gallantry was conspicuous in many brillia: 
charges made by Lord Anglesey on the 
enemy’s cavalry, and he is said to have 
slain more men than any other single in- 
dividual. Sir Horace retired from the 
service with the rank of Colonel, and sub- 
sequently became Equerry to William IV. 

Sir Horace Seymour sat for many years 
in Parliament. He was first elected for 
Lisburn in Feb. 1819, and again in 1820, 
and sat until 1826. In 1830 he was re- 
turned for Bodmin, and again in 1831. 
After the enactment of Reform he did not 
enter the House until 1841, when he was 
elected for Midhurst. In Jan. 1846 he 
was elected for Antrim; and in 1847 
again for Lisburn, which he represented at 
his death. On none of these occasions 
we believe did he encounter a contest. In 
the House he was a supporter of the Con- 
servative party. 

Sir Horace Seymour was twice married; 
first, May 15, 1818, to Elizabeth-Malet, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Lawrence 
Palk, Bart. who died Jan. 18, 1827; and 
secondly, in July 1835, to Frances-Isabella 
dowager Lady Clinton, eldest daughter of 
the late William Stephen Poyntz, esq. of 
Cowdray House, Sussex, and sister to the 
present Countess Spencer. Her ladyship 
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survives him, without issue. By his former 
wife he has left two sons, Charles-Francis, 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
and Frederick-Beauchamp-Paget, Com- 
mander R.N.; and one daughter, Adelaide- 
Horatia-Elizabeth. 





Lievt.-Gen. Str HuGu Fraser, K.C.B. 

Oct. 6. At Braelangwell, co. Cro- 
marty, aged 78, Lieut.-General Sir Hugh 
Fraser, K.C.B. Colonel of the 5th Ma- 
dras Native Infantry, a Deputy Lieutenant 
of co. Cromarty. 

He was the son of William Fraser, esq. 
commissary of Inverness, by Miss Fraser, 
of Erogy, the niece of General Simon 
Fraser, who was killed at Saratoga in 
North America. 

He entered the military service of the 
East India Company in 1790, became a 
Captain in 1801, a Colonel in 1819, 
Colonel of his regiment in 1824, and at- 
tained the rank of Lieut.-General in Nov. 
1841. He received the order of the Bath 
in 1832, in consequence of having com- 
manded the troops at the assault of Co- 
paul Droog. 

He was appointed a Deputy Lieutenant 
of the co. Cromarty in 1842. 

Sir Hugh Fraser was twice married ; 
first, in 1811, to Helen de la Sauvage ; 
and, secondly, in 1827, to the third daugh- 
ter of John Mackenzie, esq. of Kincraig. 





Vice-ADMIRAL NOBLE. 

Oct. 24. At his residence in London, 
in his 78th year, James Noble, esq. Vice- 
Admiral of the Red. 

He was descended from a respectable 
mercantile family at Bristol, and was the 
second and only surviving son of a dis- 
tinguished loyalist, who sacrificed consi- 
derable property in the Royal cause during 
the war with America, where, after raising 
an independent corps, consisting chiefly of 
Germans employed at the iron works on 
his estate in the Bergen county, East 
Jersey, he received a bayonet wound in 
his right eye, and had his skull fractured 
in an affair with the Republicans (a cala- 
mity which deprived him, for upwards of 
eighteen months, of the use of his reason, 
and caused a majority, to which he had 
been nominated, to be conferred on ano- 
ther), and was afterwards killed by a party 
of rebels while holding the appointment of 
assistant commissary, under Sir Henry 
Clinton. The Vice-Admiral’s elder bro- 
ther, Richard, was drowned in La Dorade, 
a French privateer, prize to the Clyde 
frigate ; and his youngest, Dejoncoutt, a 
midshipman of the Vanguard 74, fell a 
victim to the yellow fever in the West 
Indies. 

James Noble entered the navy in July, 
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1787, as first-class volunteer, on board the 
Impregnable 98, Captain Thomas Byard, 
flag ship at Plymouth of Adm. Graves; 
and served between Sept. 1788 and Nov. 
1791, in the Termagant sloop, the Im- 
pregnable, again bearing the flag of Sir 
Richard Bickerton, and Ferret sloop, on 
the Home station. Having joined in Jan. 
1793, the Bedford 74, he was employed on 
shore with a party of small-arm men, at 
the occupation of Toulon ; and shared also 
in the partial actions of March 14 and 
July 13, 1795, with the French fleet; on 
the former of which occasions the Bedford 
came into close contact with the Censeur 
74, and Ca Ira 80, whose fire killed 9 and 
wounded 17 of her people. After serving 
a short period with Adm. Hotham in the 
Britannia 100, he was nominated, Oct. 5, 
1795, acting Lieutenant of the Agamem- 
non 64, Commodore Horatio Nelson; to 
which ship the Admiralty confirmed him 
by a commission bearing date March 9, 
1786. A short time prior to the latter 
event he had been taken prisoner while 
conveying dispatches to the Austrian camp 
near Savona. On the 25th of the follow- 
ing April, having rejoined his ship, he 
served in her boats, with those of the 
Meleager, Diadem, and Peterel, at the 
bringing off of four vessels, laden with 
corn, rice, wine, powder, eight brass guns, 
and 1600 stand of arms, from under a 
heavy fire from the enemy’s batteries and 
musketry at Loana. ‘It is with the 
greatest grief I have to mention,’’ says 
Nelson, in his report of this affair to the 
commander-in-chief, Sir John Jervis, 
‘* that Lieut. James Noble, a most worthy 
and gallant officer, is, I fear, mortally 
wounded.’’ 

In July of the same year Lieut. Noble, 
who had by that time recovered and had 
been transferred with the commodore to 
the Captain 74, was invested with the 
temporary command of La Genie, other- 
wise Vernon, gun-brig. Rejoining his 
heroic chief in the ensuing October, he 
continued to serve with him as his flag- 
Lieutenant in the Captain, and Minerve, 
of 42 guns and 286 men; Captain again, 
and Irresistible 74, until March 20, 1797. 
In the Minerve, besides witnessing, among 
other services, the capture of Porto 
Ferrajo and the island of Capraja, to- 
gether with the evacuation of Corsica, he 
assisted, Dec. 20, 1796, at the capture 
and defeat, in presence of the Spanish 
fleet, of the Sabina, of 40, and Matilda, of 
34 guns. The former ship struck her 
colours after a combat of three hours and 
a loss, out of 286 men, of fourteen killed 
and forty-four wounded; the other was 
compelled to wear and haul off at the 
close of a sharp action of half-an-hour ; 
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the collective loss of the Minerve on both 
occasions amounting to seven men killed 
and forty-four wounded. Among the latter 
was Lieut. Noble, severely, in regard to 
whom Commodore Nelson, in his letter to 
Sir John Jervis, thus a second time ex- 
presses himself:—“ You will observe, 
too, I am sure with regret, amongst the 
wounded, Lieut. James Noble, who quitted 
the Captain to serve with me; and whose 
merit and repeated wounds, received in 
fighting the enemies of our country, en- 
title him to every reward which a grateful 
nation can bestow.” 

In the action fought off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, Feb. 14, 1797, being again in the 
Captain, he occupied a conspicuous posi- 
tion in the brilliant part enacted by Nelson 
and his gallant companions, with whom 
he boarded and assisted in carrying in 
succession the San Nicolas, of 80, and 
San Josef, of 112 guns. On the 27th of 
the same month his continued meritorious 
conduct was rewarded with a Commander’s 
commission. His last appointment was 
to the Sea Fencible service in Sussex, in 
which he remained from May 29, 1798, 
until Nov. 1802. His promotion to post 
rank took place in April 29 in the latter 
year. He was placed on the retired list 
of Rear-Admirals Jan. 10, 1837, but was 
removed to the active list Aug. 17, 1840. 

At last, though the ‘‘ Noble’’ spoken 
of by Nelson when in his dispatches he 
refers to ‘‘ those fine fellows, Hardy, Gage, 
and Noble,’’ he has died the plain ‘‘ James 
Noble’’ of the ‘‘ reserved half-pay list.’’ 

Vice-Admiral Noble married, first, in 
1801, Sarah, daughter of James Lamb, 
esq. of Rye, and by that lady, who died in 
1818, he had issue seven sons and three 
daughters; secondly, in 1820, Dorothy, 
daughter of the late — Halliday, esq. 
M.D.; and (that lady dying in August, 
1840) thirdly, Feb. 2, 1842, Jane Anne, 
widow of Edmund Spettigue, esq. One of 
his sons, Jeffery- Wheelock, is a Captain 
in the navy; and another, Edward-Mea- 
dows, a Lieutenant in the same service 
(1841), died, Jan. 22, 1843, at Amoy, in 
China, while belonging to the Serpent 16. 





Rear-ADMIRAL TANCOCK. 

Sept. 25. At Truro, aged 82, Rear- 
Admiral John Tancock. 

This officer was born Nov. 14, 1769. 
He entered the Royal navy in Jan. 1793, 
as midshipman on board the Crescent 42, 
Capt. James Saumarez, and was present 
in the following October at the capture, 
after two hours’ action, of La Reunion of 36 
guns, for which Captain Saumarez was 
knighted. Having accompanied Sir James 
into the Orion 74, he also was present in 
Lord Bridport’s action of the 23d June, 
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1795, and in those of Cape St. Vincent 
and the Nile. On the 3d July, 1797, he 
commanded the Orion’s launch in the 
attack on the Cadiz flotilla. He was con- 
firmed Lieutenant March 9, 1799; served 
next in the Rosario fireship and Iris 
frigate ; and in June, 1801, was appointed 
to the Cesar 80, bearing the flag of Sir 
James Saumarez off Cadiz. He was pre- 
sent on the 6th and 12th.July following 
in the actions fought off Algeciras and in 
the Gut of Gibraltar. He removed with 
Sir James as signal Lieutenant, succes- 
sively to the Zealand 64, Kite sloop, 
Grampus 50, Diomede 50, Cerberus 50, in 
which he co-operated at the bombardment 
of Granville in Sept. 1803, and Diomede 
again. On the 15th Aug. 1806, he was 
made Commander into the St. Christopher 
sloop, in which he took several Spanish 
vessels in the West Indies, and on the 
25th Dec. 1807, was present at the sur- 
render of the Danish island of St. Croix. 
In 1809 he commanded the Curlew 10, 
which was actively employedin the Sound ; 
in May 1810 was appointed to the Mer- 
cury troop ship ; and in Nov. 181] to the 
Griffin brig. He attained post rank Feb. 1, 
1812; and served afterwards in 1814 in 
the Bann 20; from Oct. 1, 1814, until 
Sept. 1816 in the Conway 24; and from 
that time to Feb. 1818 in the Iphigenia 
42, which he brought home from Bombay 
in Dec. 1817, and left her in Feb. 1818. 
He was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral Oct. 1, 1846; and in 1848 he 
received a naval medal with five bars. 
Rear-Admiral Tancock married, in Aug. 
1805, Elizabeth Catharine, eldest daughter 
of Samuel Goodwin, esq. merchant, of 
Guernsey ; by whom he had issue. 





Lorp MACKENZIE. 

Nov. 17. At Belmont, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 74, Joshua Henry Mackenzie, 
esq. late one of the Senators of the College 
of Justice in Scotland. 

Joshua Henry Mackenzie was the eldest 
son of Henry Mackenzie, the author of 
the Man of Feeling, one of the great 
names of Scotish literature in its most 
brilliant period. His mother was Penuel, 
daughter of Sir Ludovic Grant of Grant, 
and sister of him who is remembered in 
Strathspey as “the good Sir James.’’ 
Joshua Mackenzie, born in 1777, passed 
advocate on the 19th Jan. 1799, was ap- 
pointed Sheriff of Linlithgow in 1811, 
and was raised to the bench of the Court 
of Session, Nov. 14, 1822. In 1824 he 
was appointed a Judge of the Court of 
Justiciary, and in the following year one 
of the Commissioners of the tentative 
Jury Court. He continued to discharge 
his judicial duties until the beginning of 
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the year 1851, and, after struggling for 
some time against a painful disease, re- 
signed his office at the beginning of the 
summer session. 

** As an advocate Lord Mackenzie was 
not much known tothe public. His prac- 
tice, however, was extensive in one line, 
then of much more importance than it has 
now become. He devoted himself chiefly 
to the composition of written pleadings ; 
and no better specimens of legal argu- 
ments exist than some of the memorials, 
reclaiming petitions, and cases, which 
embodied the forensic learning of the last 
generation. 

‘*As an Outer-House Judge, Lord 
Mackenzie exerted himself to bring the 
pleadings of counsel into the shape re- 
quired by the new form of process then 
recently introduced ; and his patient in- 
dustry and conciliatory manner were not 
less useful for the preparation of a ‘ re- 
cord’ than his sound logic and his dis- 
crimination of the true bearing of an argu- 
ment and the essential points of a case. 
To his decisions he brought all the learn- 
ing of his profession and the soundest 
reasoning. His Outer House judgments 
were much respected, and often rested on 
reasons of decision which were available 
as an authority, as well as the most able 
arguments in the subsequent stages of the 
case. 

But it was not until Lord Mackenzie 
had taken his seat in the Inner House 
that his highest qualities were fully known 
to the profession and the public—perhaps 
even to himself. His mind, indeed, as 
exhibited on the bench, and as seen by 
those who were admitted to his society, 
was agreatstudy. His learning, matured 
by long practice and assiduous application 
~—his reasoning powers improved by con- 
stant exercise, and by that best exercise 
of self-communing—must alone have ren- 
dered him an eminent judge. But there 
was more than this in Lord Mackenzie. 
It is not now necessary to laud a judge 
for his honesty—vulgar dishonesty is out 
of date on our bench. But the fairness 
of Lord Mackenzie—the freedom from 
prejudice, from passion, from bias of every 
kind that could mislead the judgment— 
are still qualities that may be remarked 
without offence. If there was any defect 
in this part of his character, it was that 
his dispassionate temperament sometimes 
looked like coldness. Yet there was no 
coldness in his nature. His speculation 
Jwas boundless. No proposition of ano- 
ther was too hardy for him. His own 
illustrations, always admirably ready, and 
derived from every source, never failed to 
bear upon the subject in hand. Both on 
the bench and in society his mind showed 
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a constant and untiring activity—an inge- 
nuity that sometimes bordered on subtlety 
—a charming playfulness that could throw 
light and interest into the dullest and 
driest of legal discussions. With many 
of the qualities of intellect and nature 
that adorned Sir James Mackintosh, he 
might have rivalled him as a metaphy- 
sician, and a philosopher—if he had 
thought it worth his while. But he had 
a wholesome scepticism as to the utility 
of such pursuits, and concentrated his 
own great powers on the practical business 
of his profession as an advocate and a 
judge. 

“In society Lord Mackenzie was little 
known beyond his family and a small 
circle of intimate friends. A constitu- 
tional or habitual shyness made him 
averse to mixed companies, and threw 
some awkwardness over his first appear- 
ance. When that passed off, his conver- 
sation was such as might be expected 
from a man of such power, free specula- 
tion, activity, and liveliness. In all the 
relations of life he was most estimable 
and amiable.”,—Edinburgh Courant. 

‘* He bore a great resemblance to his 
celebrated father, and his remarkably 
handsome features wore a strong impres- 
sion both of gentleness and firmness. He 
was particularly impressive as a criminal 
judge. His Lordship was understood to 
lean to Conservative politics. But he not 
only was no politician on the bench, but 
carefully abstained from all partisanship 
even as a private man.’’—Glasgow Con- 
stitutional. 

He was fond of active and manly 
exercise, avoiding with unconcealed and 
hearty distate the formalities and burden- 
some exactions of fashionable society. His 
residence at Belmont is about three miles 
from Edinburgh, but he rarely used his 
carriage, preferring to walk to and from 
Court, unless in the very worst weather. 
A sermon, preached on the occasion of his 
death, by the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, 
B.A. has been published, and gives some 
interesting details of his religious convic- 
tions. 

Lord Mackenzie married on the 2d 
Jan. 1841, the Hon. Helen Anne Mac- 
kenzie, sixth and youngest daughter of 
Francis Lord Seaforth ; and by that lady, 
who survives him, he has left issue. 





Hon. J. E. D. Betuune. 

Auy. 12. At Calcutta, aged 50, the 
Hon. John Elliot Drinkwater Bethune, of 
Balfour, fourth ordinary (or Legislative) 
member of the Supreme Council of India, 
and President of the Council of Education. 

Mr. Bethune was the elder son of the 
late Lieut.-Colonel John Drinkwater Be- 
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thune, C.B. and F.S.A. the author of the 
History of the Siege of Gibraltar, who 
died in 1844, and of whom a memoir will 
be found in our vol. xxi. p. 431. His 
mother was Eleanor, daughter of Charles 
Congalton of Congalton, co. Mid-lothian, 
by Anne, youngest daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Eliot, Bart. of Minto, co. Roxburgh. 
This lady was the sister of Gilbert Con- 
galton, esq. who had taken the name of 
Bethune as representative, through his 
grandmother, of the ancient family of Be- 
thune of Balfour, co. Fife; and on whose 
death in 1837 Colonel Drinkwater took 
the name of Bethune. The Bethunes 
are one of the most ancient historical 
families in Scotland. The last Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, who at the time of the 
Reformation fied to France and established 
the famous Scotish College in Paris, and 
the still more celebrated Cardinal Beaton, 
both belonged to it. 

Mr. Bethune was educated at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he took his ba- 
chelor’s degree in 1823; M.A. 182-—; was 
called to the bar by the Society of the 
Middle Temple May 4, 1827, and became 
a member of the Northern circuit. In 
the early days of the Whig ministry he was 
employed by the government on several 
important commissions, especially the 
Factory Commission, the Commission on 
the Boundaries of Boroughs and Corpo- 
rate Towns, and the Commission which 
prepared the way for Municipal Reform. 
The efficient manner in which he dis- 
charged these duties led to his appoint- 
ment as counsel to the,Home Office, a 
situation which he held for nearly four- 
teen years. In this office it was his duty 
to prepare all the English bills intro- 
duced into parliament by the government, 
except those connected with the Trea- 
sury. It was necessary that he should be 
thoroughly conversant with the details of 
every measure introduced, and able to 
warn the official persons who had the 
charge of them of the effect of every 
amendment, honestly or insidiously pro- 
posed; the practical working form of 
many most important measures was the 
result of his suggestions. The Municipal 
Reform Act, and the Tithe Commutation 
Act, were bills which called forth all his 
energies at an early period. The last 
great measure, all the details of which he 
worked out, had employed him, at inter- 
vals, during several years before it was 
carried through parliament: this was the 
County Courts Bill. 

Soon after the passing of this Act he 
resigned his situation, and in the beginning 
of 1848 he was appointed to the office in 
India which he held at the time of his 
death. Some of the Indian newspapers 
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have spoken in a disparaging manner of 
Mr. Bethune’s capacity as a legislator ; 
but the obloquy by which at one time he 
was assailed in India was the result of 
prejudices of class accidentally combined 
against him, and was the reward of efforts 
which will be viewed with a very different 
judgment by persons removed from the 
influence of local feelings. On the one 
hand, his name was associated with a 
measure proposed in Council by which 
Europeans in India would have been 
brought under the criminal jurisdiction of 
the Company’s courts throughout the 
country, like the Company’s native sub- 
jects, instead of enjoying the privilege of 
having their felonies and misdemeanors 
reserved for the special jurisdiction of the 
supreme courts in the three presidencies. 
His measure was highly distasteful to the 
less respectable portion of the European 
residents, to many of whom it would be 
very inconvenient if a Hindoo had a 
remedy for an assault by an Englishman 
in the court of his own district instead of 
being referred to a tribunal some hundreds 
of miles off. The measure, however, was 
postponed till the criminal code, drawn up 
by Mr. Macaulay, should receive its final 
amendments, and be enacted as the uniform 
law of British India. But while this pro- 
ject of law called down on Mr. Bethune 
the abuse of European journalists in India, 
on the other hand another proposition, 
which actually became law, excited great 
dissatisfaction in the native community. 
Converts from Hindooism to Christianity 
had hitherto, according to Hindoo law, 
lost their rights of inheritance. Mr. 
Bethune’s tenure of office is marked by 
an enactment by which, notwithstanding 
a change of religion, the rights of in- 
heritance are preserved unimpaired. To 
these public causes of unpopularity were 
added private enmities, which arose out 
of the uncompromising and conscientious 
manner in which Mr. Bethune discharged 
his high functions as President of the 
Council of Education, charged with the 
supervision of all the government colleges 
and schools. In more than one instance 
he thought it necessary to insist upon the 
retirement of persons whom he considered 
to have disqualified themselves by their 
conduct for the offices which they held in 
places of education. But notwithstanding 
the temporary unpopularity thus honour- 
ably earned, Mr. Bethune’s wise bene- 
volence and unstinted munificence won 
for him, within little more than three 
years, the admiration of all classes, and, 
in particular, the love and veneration of 
all that part of the native community 
which had the improvement of their 
nation really at heart. 
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The grand achievement which will im- 
mortalise his name in India, and which all 
other public men there, prior and present, 
would have treated as a hopeless vision, 
was the actual establishment of a school, 
in European hands, for native females of 
the higher classes. Implicitly trusted 
when he pledged his word that no attempt 
should be made to influence the religious 
faith of the pupils, he succeeded in in- 
ducing several native gentlemen of rank to 
enter warmly in the project, and, having 
fortunately secured an excellent European 
school-mistress, Mr. Bethune opened 
school with a few pupils, who increased, 
with some fluctuation, till the numbers 
amounted to more than fifty. It was 
another condition that no male visitors 
should be admitted, with the exception of 
the founder himself, whom the pupils en- 
dearingly called ‘‘ Father.’’ But the visits 
of female natives contributed much to fill 
the ranks of the school. 

The success which attended Mr. Be- 
thune’s efforts, which hitherto had been 
strictly private, and in no way connected 
with his public functions, added to the fact 
that his example had been followed by 
natives of intelligence and influence, and 
similar schools established in five or six 
other places in Bengal, induced the go- 
vernment to sanction, not merely his pe- 
culiar institution, but female education in 
general; and an official letter was issued, 
by which “ the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil requests that the Council of Education 
may be informed that it is henceforth to 
consider its functions as comprising the 
superintendence of native female educa- 
tion; and that whenever any disposition 
is shewn by the natives to establish female 
schools it will be its duty to give them all 
possible encouragement.”’ 

A larger building becoming necessary 
for Mr. Bethune’s school, a native gen- 
tleman gave the site for aschool-house and 
garden. This gentleman’s name, Dukhi- 
narunjun Mookerjea, Mr. Bethune, on 
his death-bed, when he bequeathed his 
school buildings and land (for another site 
had been ultimately chosen which Mr. 
Bethune himself purchased,) to the East 
India Company, requested might be pub- 
licly associated with the school. Sir John 
Littler, in the absence of the Governor- 
General, laid the foundation-stone in pre- 
sence of a vast concourse of spectators, 
European and native. A picture of the 
scene appeared in the London Illustrated 
News of Jan. 4, 1851. 

Alas! just when this great work was 
realized—just when the building was 
about to be opened—just when the natives 
had arrived at full confidence, and mani- 
fested a general willingness to place their 
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children under his care—in the moment 
of the just pride of his benevolent heart— 
the projector, promoter, author of it all, 
breathed his last. Crowds followed his 
remains to the grave. His funeral was 
attended by all the government function- 
aries, civil and military, and numerous 
natives in their white mourning without 
ornaments. The carriages, European and 
native, numbered above five hundred. 

It is not easy to estimate, prospectively, 
the effects on our Indian empire of this first 
successful attempt to elevate the Indian 
mind by sound secular education given to 
women. If, as Madame Campan said in 
answer to a question by Napoleon, “ Mo- 
thers must educate the people of France,’’ 
how powerful must the same agency be 
on the ignorant, prejudiced, superstitious 
Hindoos. If, moreover, as is well known 
at home, the most promising pupils of the 
religious teacher are those who have been 
previously well taught by the secular, how 
much must the missionary’s labour be in 
future abridged, at present so arduous and 
little successful! The most anxious care 
of Mr. Bethune in his last few hours, which 
were tranquil, pious, and resigned, was to 
leave the work he had so auspiciously 
begun, in hands, both European and native, 
most likely to carry it on in his own spirit. 
The day after his funeral his friends in 
Calcutta assembled, under the presidency 
of the Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir Law- 
rence Peel, who resolved, unanimously, in 
honour of his memory, to provide a per- 
manent endowment for his school, and to 
make ¢hat his monument. 

Lord Dalhousie, for himself and his 
Marchioness, has resolved, pending the 
question of the adoption of Mr. Bethune’s 
school by the Government, with the sanc- 
tion of the Court of Directors, to under- 
take its maintenance. Mr. Bethune had 
secured the school against immediate dis- 
solution by a legacy sufficient to meet its 
expenses for six months, besides a bequest 
of thirty thousand rupees for the comple- 
tion of the building. 

At a meeting of native gentlemen a sub- 
scription for a portrait and bust of Mr. 
Bethune, to be placed in the school, was 
resolved, and 1,500 rupees put down on 
the spot. 

Mr. Bethune, having died unmarried, is 
succeeded in his estates by his only brother, 
Charles Ramsay Drinkwater Bethune, esq. 
a Post Captain R.N. 





C. A. Mackenzitr, Esa. 

Nov. 24. At his residence in Hyde 
Park Place, in his 73d year, Colin A. 
Mackenzie, esq. 

Mr. Mackenzie was frequently em- 
ployed by Government on important mis- 
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sions. He was sent over in 1810 to 
Morlaix to negotiate an exchange of 
prisoners with Napoleon; and shortly 
after that negotiation was unsuccessfully 
terminated, and Napoleon had conde- 
scended to abuse the English representa- 
tive in the Moniteur, the Government, to 
mark their approbation of his services, 
appointed him to receive and entertain 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte, who had been 
taken prisoner of war. 

After the peace Mr. Mackenzie pre- 
sided for several years over the Commis- 
sion for the Investigation of British 
Claims on the French Government; and 
shortly after the closing of that office, in 
1828, he was sent to Portugal to adjust 
some political differences, at the difficult 
period of the troubles between the brothers 
Don Pedro and Don Miguel. His health 
had failed for some time before his death, 
and though he was frequently seen at the 
Travellers’ Club, one of whose founders 
he was, yet he had almost entirely with- 
drawn from society for the last two or 
three years. He has, we understand, left 
a considerable portion of his property to 
found a museum at Dingwall, N.B., in 
which his valuable pictures and works of 
art, and a considerable portion of his 
library, will be deposited.—Times. 

Hueu Reve tey, Esa. 

Nov. 9. At Bryn-y-gwin, co. Merio- 
neth, aged 79, Hugh Reveley, esq. a ma- 
gistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant of that 
county. 

He was the elder son of Henry Reveley, 
esq. a Commissioner of Excise, a gentle- 
man whose name is well-known to the 
lovers of the fine arts from his “ Notices 
on the Drawings and Etchings of the Old 
Masters,’? by Jane, daughter of Philip 
Champion de Crespigny, esq. and sister to 
Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny, Bart. 

Mr. Hugh Reveley was secretary to Sir 
John Mitford whilst Speaker of the House 
of Commons; and afterwards, when that 
learned person was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and created Baron 
Redesdale, he filled the office of purse- 
bearer to his Lordship. Lord Redesdale 
was a grandson of Willey Reveley, esq. 
an elder brother of Mr. Reveley’s grand- 
father. 

Mr. Reveley married on the 11th Jan. 
1803, Jane, only daughter and heiress of 
Robert Hartley Owen, esq. of Bryn-y- 
gwin ; and he served the office of High 
Sheriff of Merionethshire in 1811. Mrs. 
Reveley died on the 9th Dec. 1845, and 
he has left issue one son, Hugh-John, 
born in 1812, and one daughter. 

Mr. Reveley was the editor, in 1826, of 
his father’s ‘‘ Notices,’’ &c. already men- 
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tioned, and his father’s collection of the 
works of the Old Masters is still preserved 
at Bryn-y-gwin. 





MicHaku Jonss, Esq. F.S.A. 

Oct.18. In Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square, aged 76, Michael Jones, esq. F.S.A. 

This gentleman was the second son of 
Michael Jones, esq. of Caton in Lanca- 
shire, by Mary, daughter of Matthew 
Smith, esq. and widow of Edward Coyney, 
esq. of Weston Coyney, co. Stafford. His 
paternal grandmother was Mary, eldest 
daughter and coheir of Michael Johnson, 
esq. of Twyzell hall, co. Durham, by 
Mary, daughter and heir of William Eure, 
of Elvet, grandson of William Lord Eure, 
and great-grandson, through his mother 
Mary Bowes, of Henry 9th Lord Scrope 
of Bolton. Mary Johnson was married 
first to John Brockholes, esq. of Claughton, 
co. Lancaster, (to whom she was second 
wife,) and Catharine the only surviving 
child of that marriage became the wife of 
Charles tenth Duke of Norfolk, and mo- 
ther of Charles the eleventh Duke. 

On the death of the latter without 
issue, in 1815, Mr. Jones’s elder brother, 
Captain Charles Jones, (who was then 
living,) became the sole heir of the barony 
of Scrope of Bolton, which fell into abey- 
ance on the death of Emanuel Scrope, Earl 
of Sunderland, in 1630; and that dignity is 
now actually vested in his son and heir, 
although the claim has not been esta- 
blished before the House of Peers (see 
the pedigree prefixed to Sir N. H. Nico- 
las’s publication of The Scrope and Gros- 
venor Roll). 

Mr. Michael Jones was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries Feb. 17, 
1803 ; and was formerly a frequent at- 
tendant at its meetings. He was an ac- 
complished scholar and good linguist, and 
well acquainted with the provincial dialect 
of the North. He was in person very re- 
markable from his large quantity of silvery 
hair. There is an excellent portrait of 
him in lithography. 

He married Anne, only daughter of Ro- 
bert Etherington, esq. of Gainsborough ; 
but that lady died without issue April 4, 
1804, 





Rev. Spencer MapAn, M.A.* 
Aug. 27. In the Close, Lichfield, in 
his 60th year, the Rev. Spencer Madan, 





* This gentleman has been already 
briefly noticed in our October Magazine, 
p. 440. With the present fuller (and, in 
respect to his academical degrees, more 
accurate) article, we have been favoured by 
his brother-in-law — J. M. Gresley. 
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M.A., Canon Residentiary of that cathe- 
dral church. 

He was born at the Friary, Lichfield, 
Oct. 6th, 1791, being the eldest son of the 
Rev. Spencer Madan, D.D., Rector of 
Ibstock, Leicestershire, &c. (of whom a 
biography appeared in this Magazine for 
Feb. 1837, written by the subject of this 
memoir,) and grandson of the Rev. Spen- 
cer Madan, D.D., Bishop of Bristol and 
afterwards of Peterborough. His mother 
was Henrietta, daughter of William Phil- 
lips Inge, of Thorpe Constantine, co. 
Stafford, esq. 

In 1810 Mr. Madan was elected from 
the foundation of Westminster to Trinity 
college, Cambridge, but he preferred to 
avail himself of an offer of a studentship 
at Christ Church, Oxford, made to him 
by one of his father’s oldest and best 
friends, the Rev. Canon Hay. Having in 
1813 attained first-class honours in mathe- 
matics and second in classics, he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of B.A. Feb. 19, 
1814, and M.A. June 5, 1816. From 
Christ Church he was recommended as 
tutor to the sons of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, with whose family he resided at 
Brussells for a year and a half. 

In the summer of 1816, having taken 
holy orders, Mr. Madan entered upon the 
curacy of Seale, Leicestershire, where he 
continued until 1824. His earnest ex- 
ertions for the welfare of those for whom 
he laboured are still remembered there 
with gratitude. It was his rule, by visiting 
the poor in various parts of the parish, 
never to allow a week to pass without 
giving the inmates of almost every house 
an opportunity of speaking to him; and 
with his steady and persevering. activity 
in the discharge of his pastoral duties he 
combined a faithful maintenance of the 
doctrines of the Church. 

In the year 1817 he was collated by his 
relative, Bishop Cornwallis, to a canonry 
in Lichfield cathedral, which preferment 
was resigned in his favour by his father. 
Although not naturally endowed with a 
taste for the cathedral service of the 
Church of England, he was ever an 
earnest advocate for the propriety and ex- 
cellency of it. During the thirty-four 
years he held the dignity of Canon, he 
never failed to keep his months of resi- 
dence at Lichfield ; and during those pe- 
riods evinced an anxiety, which continued 
to the last, never to be absent from divine 
service unless compelled by urgent ne- 
cessity. 

Upon the decease of the Rev. J. J. 
Conybeare, Vicar of Batheaston cum St. 
Catherine, Somersetshire, Mr. Madan, as 
student of Christ Church, was presented 
by the Dean and Chapter to that benefice, 
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where he proceeded to reside, and to 
which he was inducted Oct. 3rd, 1824. 
The following year, Oct. 6th, he was in- 
ducted also to-the vicarage of Twerton, 
Somersetshire, and appointed one of the 
domestic Chaplains of his relative James, 
Earl Mann-Cornwallis. These prefer- 
ments he held till his death. 

At the consecration of the Hon. Charles 
James Stewart, D.D. late Bishop of 
Quebec, in Lambeth Chapel, Jan. 1, 1826, 
the sermon was preached by Mr. Madan, 
and afterwards published at the command 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Madan married, July 26th, 1825, 
Louisa-Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. William Gresley, Rector of Seale, 
Leicestershire, and sister of the late Rev. 
Sir W. Nigel Gresley, Bart. By her he 
had six sons and four daughters, of whom 
nine survive him: 1. Spencer, who died in 
his infancy ; 2. Louisa-Mary; 3. Henrietta- 
Frances; 4. Charlotte; 5. Spencer, now a 
commoner of Christ Church, Oxford; 6. 
William, in St. Peter’s College, West- 
minster; 7. Charles, midshipman on board 
H.M.S. Leander; 8. Martin; 9. Nigel; 
10. Penelope- Maria. 

Were it desirable much might be here 
said with truth upon those many excel- 
lences of Mr. Madan’s character and 
disposition which endeared him to his 
family and friends ; but they are, perhaps, 
better omitted in a memoir like the pre- 
sent. He was, moreover, peculiarly gifted 
with a sound practical judgment and dis- 
cretion, which made his counsel and ad- 
vice on all important matters to be sought 
for, esteemed, and followed. It was, per- 
haps, his habitual deliberation, and the 
unceasing mental exertion which his va- 
rious duties required of him, which, by 
God’s will, brought him earlier to his 
grave than the regular habits of his mode 
of life would have rendered probable. A 
slight affection of the brain had been per- 
ceptible for a few years, which was fol- 
lowed by more certain symptoms of para- 
lysis eight months previous to his decease. 
During this his last trial, the graces of 
patience and submission to the Divine 
will were eminent in his daily life, united 
with a gentleness and meekness of beha- 
viour truly characteristic of a faithful 
Christian. He departed suddenly, on the 
27th of August, 1851. On Sept. the 3rd 
his mortal remains were committed to the 
earth in a grave on the west side of the 
north transept of Lichfield cathedral. 

The following inscription on a tablet, in 
the church of Batheaston, records the es- 
timation in which he was deservedly held 
by those for whose eternal happiness he 
had laboured :—‘‘ To the memory of the 
Rev. Spencer Madan, M.A. late Vicar 
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of this parish, who, throughout his incum- 
bency of twenty-six years, until incapaci- 
tated by sickness, sedulously attended to 
the duties of his office, ever administering 
to the wants of the poor, whilst by his 
truly Christian demeanour he engaged the 
esteem and affection of his richer brethren, 
and to whose zeal and liberality the en- 
largement of this church, and of the 
school-house, on two occasions, is mainly 
attributable. This tablet is gratefully in- 
scribed by his parishioners, a.p. 1851.’’ 





Rev. Lancetor SHarpg, M.A. F.S.A. 
Oct. 26. At the Rectory, Mark-lane, 
aged 77, the Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, M.A. 
Incumbent of Allhallows Staining, Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, and F.S.A. 

The subject of this notice was son of 
Mr. Thomas Scrafton Sharpe of Mark- 
lane, well known and highly respected 
among all classes for his commercial in- 
tegrity and amiability of character. 

He was educated under the private 
tuition of his uncle, Dr. Bowyer, of 
Christ’s Hospital, and at Pembroke col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1796, M.A. 1800. After passing 
through his college career with credit, 
and having been engaged some years in 
private tuition, he was presented by 
the Grocers’ Company in 1802 to the 
living of Allhallows Staining. In Jan. 
1807 he was elected the Fourth Master 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, where he 
continued twelve years; and many now 
living remember with gratitude the zeal 
and strictness with which he instilled into 
their young minds the first principles of 
classic learning. 

In the year 1819, being disappointed 
in his hopes of obtaining the Head Master- 
ship, he retired from the school, and em- 
ployed himself in taking private pupils. 

In 1828 he accepted the Mastership of 
St. Saviour’s Grammar School, where his 
classical Latin compositions and brilliant 
Speeches will long be remembered by the 
visitor and examiners of that institution. 

In 1845 he resigned that appointment, 
and returned to the rectory-house, Mark- 
lane, where he enjoyed the scholar’s otium 
cum dignitate in a well-stored library. 

He was collated to the prebend of 
Ealdstreet, in the cathedral church of St. 
Paul, in 1843 ; and he was also Chaplain to 
the Grocers’ and Salters’ Companies, at 
whose halls he was always a welcome 
guest. 

Mr. Sharpe was an excellent Hebrew 
scholar, and in former years was intimate 
with Dr. Maltby, with the present Bishop 
of London, and the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; by whom his literary taste and 
accurate scholarship were highly appre- 
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ciated. In early life he was much employed 
as a corrector of the press, and many of the 
best editions of classical and theological 
works were indebted for their accuracy 
to his watchful revision. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries on 
the 18th Nov. 1813; and he contributed to 
its transactions “‘ Remarks on the Towneley 
Mysteries,’’? which are printed in the 
27th volume of the Archeologia. 

In the Camden Society and the Anti- 
quaries Club he was well known for the 
wide scope of his general information; 
and rarely, if ever, was he applied to in 
vain for the authority of any quotation, 
either in ancient or modern writers. He 
was a staunch supporter of the old school 
principles in Church and State, and some 
of the most pungent papers of a journal 
long extinct called The Satirist proceeded 
from his pen. 

Mr. Sharpe was twice married, and has 
left a very numerous family, three of whom 
are in Holy Orders. 





Rev. Wo. Gorsucu Row.anp, M.A. 
Nov. 28. At Shrewsbury, aged 81, the 
Rev. William Gorsuch Rowland, M.A. 
Minister of St. Mary’s in that town, and 
Prebendary of Lichfield. 

He was born, Aug. 14, 1770, in the 
Abbeyforegate, Shrewsbury (the house in 
which he died), and was the eldest son of 
the Rev. John Rowland, M.A. rector of 
Llangeitho, Cardiganshire, and incumbent 
of Clive, in the county of Salop, by Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. William Gorsuch, 
vicar of Holy Cross and St. Giles, Shrews- 
bury. His great-grandfather and grand- 
father were both clergymen, and likewise 
severally ministers of the parish of Llan- 
geitho. The latter, Daniel Rowland (who 
died Oct. 16, 1790, aged 77 years), was a 
good classical scholar, and for more than - 
half a century was eminently distinguished 
by his extraordinary zeal and efficiency in 
promoting the revival of religion in South 
Wales. 

The subject of the present notice re- 
ceived his education at the Royal Free 
Grammar School in Shrewsbury, of which 
for twenty-seven years his father was one 
of the masters. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. 1790, M.A. 1793. He 
was ordained in 1793 to the curacy of 
Holy Cross and St. Giles, Shrewsbury, 
where he faithfully and conscientiously 
exercised the ministerial duties for a period 
of thirty-two years, and preached his fare- 
well sermon Oct. 9th, 1825. In the fol- 
lowing year the parishioners presented 
him with a valuable service of plate, as a 
tribute of sincere respect for his labours, 
and unremitted attention to the stability 
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and appropriate decoration of the Abbey 
church ; an edifice which, it may be stated, 
he found of a barn-like character—damp, 
gloomy, and with fractured glazing, but 
which, after several years of diligent care, 
he left in a state of imposing effect, little 
inferior to some of our cathedrals. 

Soon after he had taken orders he like- 
wise became Chaplain to the Salop County 
Prison, a situation which he held for seve- 
ral years, and fulfilled its arduous duties in 
the most exemplary manner. In 1805 he 
was elected Bailiff to the Royal Free Gram- 
mar School of King Edward VI. in Shrews- 
bury ; and when he resigned, in 1839, the 
trustees unanimously accorded him their 
thanks for his long and valuable services, 
and for the zeal and energy with which 
he had conducted the affairs of that im- 
portant trust. In 1814 he was collated 
by Bishop Cornwallis to the prebendal 
stall of Curborough, in the cathedral 
church of Lichfield. 

The living of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, 
which had been previously held by his late 
endeared friends, the Revs. J. B. Blake- 
way and Archdeacon Owen, became va- 
cant by the decease of the latter, Dec. 
23, 1827. At that time the patronage 
was vested in the corporation at large, and 
Mr. Rowland was earnestly solicited (al- 
though much against his inclination) to 
allow himself to be put in nomination for 
the pastoral charge. He was accordingly 
elected by the corporation as minister and 
official of the royal peculiar of St. Mary’s, 
Jan. 25, 1828. He immediately com- 
menced an active superintendence of that 
large parish, when he found that great 
spiritual destitution existed in the exten- 
sive suburb of Castle Foregate and the 
Old Heath, and that the majority of the 
population had no accommodation in the 
parish church. His earliest exertions 
were therefore directed to supply this de- 
ficiency, and to promote the erection of a 
new church, to which he contributed him- 
self 1007. Onthischurch, which was com- 
pleted in 1830, and is noticed in our vol. cr. 
p- 594, Mr. Rowland has subsequently 
expended more than 3,000/. towards va- 
rious requisites connected with the fabric, 
bells, communion plate, organ, &c., and 
in the purchase of a parsonage-house for a 
resident minister, land for endowment, and 
for the future enlargement of the burial- 
ground. In 1832 he likewise caused a 
tasteful school-house to be built for the 
boys and girls of this vicinity, at a cost of 
several hundred pounds, and towards 
their instruction his donations annually 
have been munificent. Although this 
school is situated a considerable distance 
from his residence, yet he generally ma- 
naged to visit it twice a day, regardless 
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of weather. The school is in the old 
English style of architecture, and ap- 
proached by an area, having on each 
side a range of five houses; these Mr. 
Rowland purchased, and has appropriated 
the rental to purposes connected with 
St. Michael’s church, and for weekly 
bread to the poor attending divine service 
there. Neither should it be overlooked 
that from the period of opening this 
church the deceased gentleman has, in ad- 
dition to the endowment already noticed, 
contributed annually towards the stipend 
of the minister. Also the festival of 
Christmas was a season in particular in 
which he wished that the humbler classes 
of his parishioners should rejoice, and at 
this time it was his custom for many years 
to distribute several hundred pounds’ 
weight of beef in pieces proportioned to 
families. 

From early life he had felt the im- 
portance of affording to youth a scriptural 
education. He was the first who promoted 
and instituted a Sunday School in Shrews- 
bury; and during the whole time he held 
the curacy of his first parish he was in- 
defatigable in the management of the Pub- 
lic Subscription School in the Abbey Fore- 
gate. 

The earliest formation of a Savings 
Bank in the county of Salop, to receive 
deposits from the industrious humble 
classes, was adopted by Mr. Rowland in 
August, 1616, in the Abbey parish, and 
during many years he kindly undertook 
its direction with unabated ardour, until 
it was joined to the General County Sav- 
ings Bank, in Nov. 1839. The foundation 
schools of Allatt’s and Millington’s Hos- 
pital, of which he was a trustee, also re- 
ceived for a series of years much benefit 
from his watchful and judicious manage- 
ment. 

After undertaking the charge of St. 
Mary’s, his attention was especially di- 
rected to the internal decoration of its noble 
fabric ; an undertaking for which his ad- 
miration of the works of antiquity espe- 
cially qualified him. To recount the various 
and important features of improvement 
which he gradually effected, would outstrip 
the limits of the present notice; they 
speak, indeed, most effectively for them- 
selves, and sufficiently demonstrate the 
taste and munificence by which they were 
accomplished—an expense to himself of 
some thousands of pounds. It may be 
further mentioned that Mr. Rowland, 
much to his credit, managed, by prudent 
economy of funds, to release the parish 
from the burden of a debt which had long 
been chargeable toa church rate ; but how 
far it may have been politic to avoid that 
contingent impost altogether for about 
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twenty years, future cirenmstances con- 
nected with exterior repairs must deter- 
mine. 

It will be readily conceived that the death 
of Mr. Rowland is an event which has 
caused much regret in the town of Shrews- 
bury. Through a long life he was revered 
and respected by all who knew him on ac- 
count of the philanthropic zeal which he 
manifested to the general welfare, whilst in 
his own parish in particular the poor have 
been bereaved of a munificent, cheerful, and 
kind-hearted benefactor, equally attentive 
to their spiritual as to their temporal neces- 
sities. In this respect his private charities 
were bestowed with a singleness of purpose 
that formed a bright trait in his character, 
for wherever he found real distress, whether 
from poverty, sickness, or other unavoid- 
able misfortune, his heart was ever gentle, 
and his hand open and willing to afford 
relief, with a generosity and unostentatious 
delicacy of feeling ‘‘ that did outsell ’’ but 
yet enriched the gift, inasmuch as many 
have participated of his beneficence through 
indirect sources rather than from his own 
hands. 

In his disposition there was a high and 
independent spirit combined with firm- 
ness in upholding what he conceived to 
be right. He uniformly aeted on the 
soundest principles of rectitude; a merce- 
nary feeling had no dwelling within his 
breast; his great aim was to do good in 
his day and generation on Christian prin- 
ciples, and not to increase the substance 
with which a kind Providence had favoured 
him. His perception of character was 
apt and decisive, and, though possessing 
himself peculiarities in some matters 
probably not altogether accordant with 
modern notions, it cannot be said that 
these either detracted from the usefulness 
of his life, or affected his character as a 
gentleman or Christian. 

His mind was well stored with sound 
information, and his familiar acquaintance 
with the writings of the best authors in 
ancient and modern literature evinced 
deep reading and investigation, whilst a 
very retentive memory_as to matters of 
which he had either read or seen during a 
period of nearly fourscore years, enabled 
him to communicate with facility on most 
subjects, and rendered his conversation on 
events and customs peculiarly interesting, 
interwoven, as it generally was, with an 
amusing reminiscence or a lively anecdote. 
He truly was the last link in Shrewsbury 
of a chain of three generations—an as- 
sociation of the past with the present. 
His manners, habits, and dress bespoke 
the true old English gentleman, nor has he 
left behind a more perfect similitude of 
that estimable character ; and he will long 
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be as much missed from his daily accus- 
tomed walks through the town as from 
the constant daily acts of beneficence 
which he exercised therein. 

During a period of twenty-seven years 
the writer of this memoir has often en- 
joyed the honour of his society and con- 
versation on matters of local history, on 
the works of art, and the venerable re- 
mains of antiquity, in all of which Mr. 
Rowland took a deep interest. 

In the fine arts the taste and judgment 
of Mr. Rowland ranked high, and his 
opinion on such matters was often sought 
after, especially in stained glass, of which 
his practical knowledge and discernment 
was perhaps unrivalled. Indeed the vast 
collection which he has placed at a large 
cost to himself in St. Mary’s and three 
other churches in Shrewsbury, prove his 
erudition in this appropriate adornment 
of ecclesiastical buildings. He likewise, 
in former years, zealously superintended 
similar work, to be fixed in other edifices, 
particularly at Lichfield Cathedral; and 
for his gratuitous and successful labours at 
that place, the dean and chapter expressed 
themselves greatly indebted. In early life 
he was a tolerable draughtsman; an ex- 
ample still exists in a window of the 
Abbey church, Shrewsbury, the work of 
his own delineation. 

In 1830 he edited, with care and judg- 
ment, the publication of the “ Sheriffs of 
Shropshire,’ by his deceased friend the 
Rev. J. B. Blakeway, to which he added 
such notices as belong to the present cen- 
tury. This he printed in folio at his own 
charge, and it is a very valuable volume 
of family history and biography.* 

For several years Mr. Rowland has 
preached only occasionally, but he scarcely 
ever omitted reading the morning service 
on Sundays during the whole time of his 
incumbency of St. Mary’s: His pulpit 
discourses were sound and practical, and 
enforced in a manner suited to the im- 
portance of Divine truths. 

Throughout life he was an early riser, 
and had the happiness to enjoy an almost 
unclouded day of health, until Friday 
evening October 10th, when his, bodily 
powers received a severe shock by a para- 
lytic attack, which deprived him of the 
use of his right side. The vigour of his 
mind, however, ‘remained unimpaired to 
the last, and, as his days of activity had 
been bright and useful during life, so his 
last hours evinced exemplary patience. 
Full of years, and enjoying the undimi- 
nished regard of a large circle of friends, 
and the admiration of all who can honour 
worth, he threw off the garment of mor- 





* Reviewed, vol. ct. part ii. p. 535, 
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tality, and will leave behind a name that 
will blossom in the dust, and hold a re- 
membrance of esteem and veneration in 
the hearts of Salopians through genera- 
tions yet to come. 

The remains of Mr. Rowland were de- 
posited on Friday, Dec. 5, within the 
chancel of St. Giles’s church, near those 
of his parents and maternal relatives. 
Agreeably to his own particular desire, 
the obsequies were conducted with a quiet 
decency and no unnecessary parade. The 
mournful dispensation, however, gathered 
several attached friends to pay their silent 
but heartfelt tribute of respect. 

On the following Sunday, the Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy, Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School, preached an appropriate and elo- 
quent sermon from Proverbs xvi. 31,— 
‘The hoary head is a crown of glory, if 
it be found in the way of —— 
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Rev. N. G. Wooproorrr, M.A. 

The Rev. Nathaniel George Woodrooffe 
(whose death on the 30th Oct. was recorded 
in our Dec. No. p. 665) was descended 
from that pious domestic chaplain of Mary 
Countess of Warwick who is mentioned 
honourably in her Diary published by the 
Percy Society, and also by the Religious 
Tract Society in 1848. He held for some 
years the different curacies of Otford, 
Knockholt, and Shoreham, in Kent, and 
in that comparatively early part of his 
life associated much with the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, Richard Cecil, and Henry Foster, 
being the survivor of those who met at 
the house of the Rev. John Newton to form 
the Church Missionary Society in 1796. 

He was presented in 1803 by one of his 
earliest friends to the vicarage of Somer- 
ford Keynes near Cirencester, and went 
immediately into residence and built the 
present vicarage, wherein he continued 
until his decease, completing more than 
half a century of clerical labours and pa- 
rochial superintendence. He was a learned, 
pious, and exemplary divine, warmly at- 
tached to the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England, and endeavoured 
to walk in the steps of Hgoker, Herbert, 
and other great men of her communion, 
whose works formed his daily delight. 

His universal philanthropy and _be- 
nevolence were proverbial in his neigh- 
bourhood, and he attained the patriarchal 
age of eighty-six, without any known ene- 
mies—enjoying a very widely extended 
‘ circle of attached friends. He married in 
1803 Anne, only child of Mr. John Cox 
of Harwich. She was authoress of that 
well known work ‘‘ Shades of Character,’’ 
now in its sixth edition; ‘‘ Cottage Dia- 


logues ;’’ ‘“‘ Michael Kemp;’’ ‘‘ Michael 
the Married Man;” and several other 
much esteemed publications of that de- 
scription. She died 24 March, 1830; 
and left an only child Emma Martha, now 
the sole representative of her most ex- 
cellent parents. 





Ricuarp Jonss, Ese. 

Sept. 30. In Chapel-street, Belgrave- 
square, in his 73d year, Richard Jones, 
esq. 

This favourite comedian of the last 
generation was a native of Birmingham. 
His father was a builder and surveyor; 
and the same person, we believe, with 
Richard Jones, author of “ Every Builder 
his own Surveyor, 1809.’’ 8vo. 

He commenced his histrionic perform- 
ances at a private theatre in Birmingham, 
and first appeared on the public stage in 
tragic characters, as Hamlet, Romeo, and 
Douglas, which he performed at Lichfield, 
Newcastle, and Bolton, as well as in his 
native town. The foundation of his pe- 
culiar fame was laid at Manchester. When 
Reynolds’s comedy of ‘‘ Laugh when you 
can,” had been announced with Mr. Ward in 
the character of Gossamer, that gentle- 
man was suddenly taken ill; and Mr. 
Jones, after enacting Laertes to Mr. 
Young’s Hamlet, was induced to under- 
take it. His success was complete, and 
he was forthwith encouraged to transfer 
his services from Melpomene to Thalia. 

He was next invited to Dublin, where 
he appeared on the 20th Nov. 1799. Re- 
maining in Ireland, he continued for eight 
years to enjoy both the public and the 
private favour of the inhabitants of Dub- 
lin, Cork, and Limerick, and most of the 
principal towns of that island. During 
this period Mr. Jones resisted many over- 
tures from the London managers; until 
one more tempting than the rest brought 
him to Covent Garden, where he made 
his first appearance in 1807 as Goldfinch 
in the Road to Ruin; and followed up 
his success by sustaining several of the 
characters which had belonged to the late 
favourite Lewis. He also became a valu- 
able member of the summer corps at the 
Haymarket, where he took the lead in 
personifying the fashionable and frivolous 
butterflies of the day, or those more nox- 
ious insects who unite a vacuity of head 
with an apathy of heart. These charac- 
ters were enacted by Mx. Jones with a 
fidelity which seemed to transport his 
auditors into that false and hollow sphere 
the region of bon ton. One of his most 
masterly and effective performances was 
Puff in the Critic of Sheridan. As Mer- 
cutio he was the rival of Charles Kemble. 
Among his last parts was Charles the 
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Second, in Jerrold’s comedy of ‘ Nell 


Gwynne.”’ Mr: Jones relinquished the 
stage in the year 1833, without taking a 
formal leave of the public. He was him- 
self the author of some successful pieces— 
** The Green Man,’’ a play, in three acts ; 
the excellent farce of ‘‘ Too late for Din- 
ner ;’’ ‘‘ Peter Fin’s Trip to Brighton,’’ 
a farce; and “ The School for Gallantry,” 
a petite comedy. In private life he was 
distinguished for his ready wit and polished 
demeanour. He was always careful of 
his purse and his person, and was gene- 
rally known among his professional bre- 
thren by the deferential sobriquet of Gen- 
tleman Jones. 

After his retirement from the stage Mr. 
Jones employed himself as a teacher of 
elocution, particularly for the pulpit, and 
in that occupation his services were grate- 
fully appreciated by a numerous body 
of pupils. The following passage in Lady 
Chatterton’s ‘‘ Home Sketches and Fo- 
reign Recollections,” published in 1841, 
presents a pleasing picture of the latter 
years of the retired actor: 

‘* In the morning we dined with two 
old friends of W—’s near Belgrave-square. 
Mr. and Mrs. J— are people whose sunny 
countenances seem made on purpose to 
cheer their fellow-creatures, and inspire 
them with hope even in the midst of fog 
and melancholy. The very aspect of their 
rooms is exhilarating ; yet they are small, 
and furnished without any show or ex- 
pense. A vine which grows at the back 
of the house half conceals the windows 
with its luxuriant branches; and some 
fresh flowers in the rooms are fit emblems 
of those who reared them. This couple, 
who have passed through life not without 
their full share of suffering, nor in a path 
devoid of temptations, have yet retained 
a youthful buoyancy of temper, and are 
now not only happy themselves, but are 
sure to inspire those who see them with 
the same feeling. The room which I pre- 
fer is a small library up stairs. It is so 
different from any other room I ever saw— 
evidently that of a person who has sought 
and found the best way to attain as much 
real happiness as this world can afford— 
the dwellmg-place of a mind determined 
to pursue, in the most rational manner, 
the narrow path that leads to eternal life. 
Even to look at the titles of the well-read 
books in this room always gives me a 
thrill of delight. 

‘* Here, where so many clergymen have 
received improvement, we sought to ob- 
tain it also, by requesting Mr. J— to read 
the Lord’s prayer, with his comments upon 
it, of which we had heard so much. He 
replied, that justice could never be done 
to that divine composition by merely 
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reading ; it must be prayed, not read. 
This he did in the most effective manner ; 
and his remarks upon it gave us quite new 
ideas on that beautiful prayer. I was 
particularly struck with his manner of 
offering up the petition ‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us ;’ the latter part of the sen- 
tence being given with that humility of 
tone which he explained to us was abso- 
lutely necessary to make the sense clearly 
understood.”’ 

In Merridew’s Catalogue of Warwick- 
shire Portraits we find the following of 
Mr. Jones enumerated: one by G. Clint, 
engraved by H. Meyer, 1821, fol. ; another 
in large folio by H. Meyer, 1826; one 
by H. Johnson, folio; one by C. Robert- 
son, engraved by Freeman, 8vo.; and one 
by Wageman, engraved by J. Rogers, 
1825, 12mo., and again by Woolnoth, 
1827. A well known picture by Clint 
represents him at whole length, with Far- 
ren and Farley, in The Critic. 





Mr. Joun Buck ter, F.S.A. 

Dec. 6. At his residence in Rocking- 
ham row, New Kent Road, aged 81, Mr. 
John Buckler, F.S.A. 

This meritorious artist was born at 
Calbourne, in the Isle of Wight, No- 
vember 30, 1770. At an early age he 
began to exhibit evidences of strong pre- 
disposition towards the particular branch 
of art in which he afterwards attained to 
such excellence. In his youth he was 
articled for a term of seven years to Mr. 
Cracklow, a respectable architect and sur- 
veyor, residing in Southwark. On the 
expiration of this term of service Mr. 
Buckler commenced the practice of his 
profession as an architect, and for many 
years subsequently continued it, though 
chiefly engaged in the delineation of the 
works of his predecessors, particularly 
those of the olden day; until at length in 
1826 he finally resigned that portion of 
his employment to his eldest son: the 
last work designed and carried out by him- 
self in his professional capacity as architect 
being the tower and library of Theale 
church, in the county of Berks. 

Under the generous patronage of his 
early and constant friend the Reverend Dr. 
Routh, the venerable President of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Mr. Buckler in 
1797 published two aquatint engravings of 
Magdalen College. These were his first 
public essays as an architectural artist. 
A view of Lincoln Minster from the South- 
east was given to the public in 1799,— 
and thus originated the publication of the 
English Cathedrals on the large scale of 
24 inches by 17; that laborious and 
valuable work which has deservedly con- 
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ferred on its author a considerable share 
of professional credit and of public repu- 
tation. Contemporaneously with the Ca- 
thedrals were published at various inter- 
vals until the year 1819 the most striking 
views “of many of our finest Collegiate 
and Abbey Churches. Complete sets of 
these fine Engravings are now valuable 
and rare. 

In the early part of the present century 
Mr. Buckler was honoured with the friend- 
ship and patronage of Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart., by whom he was commis- 
sioned to make drawings of the churches 
and other ancient buildings in Wiltshire. 
This connexion with so enthusiastic and 
able an antiquary decided his bias for an- 
tiquarian pursuits, which he henceforth 
ardently followed in preference to the 
study and practice of architectural design. 
The illustration of the county of Wilts 
was the first of the many extensive private 
collections, in the formation of which Mr. 
Buckler employed the latter portion of a 
lengthened and industrious life. The fol- 
lowing are some of the more important 
works of this nature which proceeded from 
his fruitful pencil :—Illustrations of Buck- 
inghamshire for Lord Grenville; of York- 
shire, for Dr. Whitaker ; voluminous col- 
lections, for T. L. Parker, esq. and for 
the Duke of Buckingham ; [llustrations 
of Oxfordshire and Hertfordshire ; and 
more recently of the churches and most 
interesting antiquities of Somersetshire 
for Hugh Smith Pigott, esq.; also a sur- 
vey of part of the county of Stafford for 
the private collection of one of his most 
kind and generous patrons, W. Salt, esq. 
F.S.A. 

At an early stage of his professional 
career, in 1798, Mr. Buckler began to con- 
tribute drawings in water colour to the 
annual exhibition of the Royal Academy ; 
and from that time for a period of more 
than fifty years, without a single inter- 
mission, he continued to send his quota 
of architectural subjects to the Academy’s 
exhibition. 

In 1810 the subject of this memoir was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on the recommendation of Sir 
Henry Englefield, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of that society. 

Mr. Buckler married early in life, and 
became the father of a numerous family 
of children, six of whom survive him, 
He was throughout life an early riser: 
and to this salutary practice, consistently 
maintained at all seasons of the year, no 
less than to his uniformly temperate and 
regular method of living, may be attri- 
buted the unusual share of good health 
and spirits, which enabled him to enjoy 
life and to render it useful for a period 
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extended far beyond the limits of the span 
assigned by the Psalmist to mortality. 

A very pleasing portrait of Mr. Buck- 
ler, by Sir Wm. Newton, was recently 
— at the desire of his friend Mr. 
Salt, 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Sept.2. At Madras, the Rev. C.J. W. Barton, 
M.A. Chaplain to the British residents at Canton. 

Nov. 8. At the Groves, Chester, aged ,54, the 
Rev. Theophilus Williamson, formerly of Exeter 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1819, M.A. 1822. 

Nov. 16. The Rey. James Tisdale, Rector of 
Ballinderry, co. Derry. 

Nov. 18. At Exeter, aged 26, the Rev. C. LZ. 
Loveridge, Curate of Wambrook, Dorset, son of 
William Loveridge, esq. of Chard. 

Nov. 21. Aged 60, the Rev. John Hardy Raven, 
Rector of Worlington, Suffolk. He was of Magda- 
lene college, B.A. 1815, M.A. 1828, and was pre- 
sented to his living during the past year, having 
been previously for fifteen years Curate of the ad- 
joining parish of Mildenhall. 

Nov, 22. At his residence, North End Lodge, 
near Portsmouth, aged 83, the Rev. 7’homas Mor- 
gan, D.D. Chaplain of Portsmouth Dockyard, Rec- 
tor of Llanvaches, in the diocese of Llandaff, 
Perpetual Curate of Talley, in the dioeese of St. 
David's, and a magistrate in the commission of the 
peace for Brecknockshire, Monmouthshire, Car- 
marthenshire, and Hampshire. He was a son 
of Mr. Philip Morgan, of Dyfynog, co. Brecknock, 
where his family was one of considerable antiquity. 
He entered Jesus college, Oxford, at the early age 
of 14 years, and a few months afterwards gained 
an open scholarship in that university. He gra- 
duated B.A. 1790, M.A. 1793, B. and D.D. 1824, 
He was ordained by Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford, 
who had formerly held the vicarage of Dyfynog, 
and was appointed chaplain to the Alfred in 1793, 
In the five following years he was four times in 
action, viz. in the battles of the Ist June, and in 
Lord Hotham’s, in 1795, and again in the Bedford, 
in the same year, with Admiral Richery and three 
sail of the line ; also, in the hardly contested fight 
of the Mars and Hércules in 1798. For the seven 
succeeding years Dr. Morgan was in the Channel 
fleet, performing the arduous duty of Secretary to 
Rear-Adm. Sir Charles Cotton. After being a year 
at Haslar and a year at Plymouth, performing the 
duties of chaplain to the hospitals, Dr. Morgan was, 
without solicitation on his own part, specially se- 
lected by Lord Melville to the chaplaincy of Ports- 
mouth Dockyard, which situation he filled for 34 
years. Dr. Morgan invariably earned the appro- 
bation and friendship of his superiors. He was 
presented to the perpetual curacy of Talley in 
1801, to the rectory of Llanvaches 1810, and in 
1812 collated by the Bishop of Ely to the vicarage 
of King’s Langley, in Hertfordshire, which he 
subsequently resigned. 

Nov. 24. At Eynesbury, Huntingdonshire, aged 
72, the Rev. William Palmer, Rector of that parish 
(1805), Canon of Lincoln (1819), and a magistrate 
for co. Huntingdon. 

In London, aged 42, the Rev. Richard Vickris 
Pryor, Rector of Spettisbury with Charlton, Dor- 
set. He was of Balliol college, Oxford, B.A. 1831, 
M.A. 1834 ; and was presented to his living in 
1841 by V. Pryor, esq. 

Nov. 25. At Bowdon, near Totnes, aged 37, 
the Rev. Herbert Adams, Vicar of Cornwood, 
Devon (1844) ; son of Wm. Dacres Adams, esq. of 
Sydenham, Kent, and Bowden House, Totnes. 
= —_ of Christ church, Oxford, B.A. 1836, M.A. 

Nov. 26. At Frome, aged 76, the Rev. Charles 
Phillott, Vicar of Frome-Selwood, Somerset (1813), 
Perpetual Curate of Badley and Wickhamford 
(1808), co. Wore. He was of Christ church, Oxford, 
B.A. 1796, M.A, 1798, 
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Nov. 28. Aged 88, the Rev. Aaron Foster, Vicar 
of Kingston (1792), and of Lyng (1812), Somerset. 
He was of St. Mary hall, Oxford, B.C.L. 1791. 
He was a faithful minister, an upright magistrate, 
and a most benevolent friend to the poor. 

Nov. 29. In his 78th year, the Rev. Arthur 
Onslow, Rector of Crayford, Kent, and of Merrow, 
Surrey. He was a grandson of Lieut.-Gen. Ri- 
chard Onslow, brother to the first Lord Onslow, 
and was the third son of George Onslow, esq. 
He was of Merton college, Oxford, B.A. 1795, 
M.A. 1798; was instituted to Merrow in 1812, and 
to Crayford in 1813. He married first in 1803, 
Marianna, third daughter of William Campbell, 
esq. who died in childbed in 1810, leaving issue 
four sons; and secondly in 1815, Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the late James Mangles, esq. who survives 
him, with several children, His eldest son, Arthur- 
Pooley, is in the Madras civil service; and the se- 
cond, Wm.-Campbell, Capt. in the 44th Madras N.I. 

Lately. The Rev. William Gardner Bradley, 
Rector of St. Mary Cayon, St. Christopher’s, 
Antigua. He was the eldest son of the Rev. W. 
Bradley, M.A. Rector of Nether Whitacre, co. 
Warwick, and was of Brasenose college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1842. 

At Armagh, the Rev. Alexander Fleming. 

The Rev. Robert Keen, Perp. Curate of Culgaith, 
Cumberland, to which he was instituted during 
the past year. 

Dec.1. At Over Wallop, Hants. in his 82d year, 
the Rey. Henry Wake, Rector of that parish (1813). 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1793, M.A. 1813; was presented to the vicarage 
of Mere in Wiltshire by the Dean of Salisbury 
(Talbot) in 1812, and to the rectory of Over 
Wallop in 1813 by the Earl of Portsmouth. 

Dec. 2. At the Admiralty house, Devonport, 
(the residence of his father-in-law Sir John Om- 
manney, K.C.B.) aged 48, the Rev. Gilbert Henry 
Langdon, Rector of Oving, Sussex, and a Canon of 
Chichester (1848). He was of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1831, M.A. 1834. He was for 
some time Curate of All Souls’, Brighton. He was 
presented to Oving in 1838 by the Precentor of 
Chichester ; and married in that year Frances, 
second daughter of Adm. Sir John Ommanney. 

Dec. 4. At Carlisle, aged 83, the Rev. John 
Fawcett, Perp. Curate of St. Cuthbert’s in that 
city. He was a native of Leeds, and received his 
early education at the Free Grammar School 
there, of which bis father was Second Master. He 
proceeded to Magdalene college, Cambridge, and 
graduated B.A. 1792 as second Senior Optime, 
M.A. 1795. He obtained the Norrisian prize in 
1791 and 1792. On his ordination he became 
Curate to the Rey. Dr. Grisdale at St. Cuthbert’s 
church, Carlisle ; and on the death of that gentle- 
man in 1801 he succeeded to the living, and for 
some years held in conjunction with it the small 
living of Scaleby. His piety, zeal, and benevolence 
were manifested in unremitting attention to his 
flock. He published four volumes of Sermons, 
and some other professional works. Mr. Fawcett 
has left one daughter and four sons—John, a 
barrister at law, residing at Carlisle; the Rev. 
James Fawcett, Vicar of Knaresborough; Row- 
land-Morris, surgeon, at Cambridge ; and Edward, 
barrister-at-law, Temple. 

Dec. 5. At Sacomb, Herts, in his 80th year, the 

Rev. Thomas Lloyd, M.A. Rector of that parish 
(1807), and of Fordwich, Kent (1802). He was 
appointed Domestic Chaplain to Earl Cowper in 
Nov. 1838. He was father of the Rev. Henry W. 
Lloyd, M.A. Vicar of Cholsey and Rector of 
Moulsford, Berks. 
,_ At Bardney, Linc. aged 74, the Rev. John Wray, 
Vicar of that parish and Rector of Manby. He was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1804, as first 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1807 ; and he obtained one of 
the Members’ prizes for Senior Bachelors in 1806. 
He was collated to Bardney by Bishop Pretyman 
the same year: and also presented to Manby by a 
member of his own family. 
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Dec. 7. Aged 78, the Rev. George Robson, Rector 
of Erbistock (1805), Flintshire, Vicar of Chirk 
(1804), Denbighshire, and Canon of St. Asaph 
(1803). He was of Queen’s college, Oxford, B.A. 
1795, M.A. 1798. 

Dec.8. Accidentally killed, the Rev. Edward 
L. Elwood, B.A. Rector of Kilmactranny, in the 
diocese of Elphin. 

At Linton, Cambridgeshire, in his 78th year, 
the Rev. Edmund Fisher, formerly of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800. 

Dec. 13. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 68, the 

Rev. George Cromwell, formerly Curate of Caer- 
went, Monmouthshire, and recently Incumbent of 
Trinity church, Louth, Lincolnshire. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Early last spring, in leading the attack on the 
fort of Seistan, aged 21, Charles William Pownall 
Lillingston, late of the 60th Rifles, eldest son of 
the late Charles Lillingston, esq. of Sproughton 
Chauntry, near Ipswich. 

April .. At Port Philip, N. S. Wales, aged 53, 
John Hays, eldest son of Thomas Hays, esq. late 
of Bermondsey. 

May 20. At sea, Capt. P. W. Cornish, Bengal A. 

May 30. Atsea, Capt. John Seager, 8th Madras 
Nat. Inf. 

June 19. At Hobarton, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Capt. Francis Joseph Loughnan, late 50th Madras 
Nat. Inf. 

July 26. Near Fort Beaufort, South Africa, aged 
23, Samuel-Patten, third son of Mr. George Impey, 
now of Graham’s Town, many years a resident at 
Whitby, Yorkshire. He was on his way to Fort 
Beaufort, when the party fell into an ambush of 
rebel Hottentots, and Mr. Impey and several 
others were killed. 

Aug. 3. Aged 57, Samuel Lyons, esq. of Syd- 


ney. 

i, 26. At Belgaum, Bombay, aged 21, Ensign 
Hamilton Mackenzie Simpson, 9th N. I. youngest 
son of C. R. Simpson, esq. of Liverpool. 

Sept. 15. At Beyrout, in Syria, the wife of Dr. 
Kalley, a distinguished missionary. 

Sept. 16. At Cape Coast, aged 38, Henry Smith, 
esq. eldest son of the late John Hope Smith, esq. 
formerly Governor-in-Chief of Cape Coast Castle 
and its dependencies on the Gold Coast. 

Sept. 18. At Dinapore, E.1., Emma, fourth dau. 
of the late Cecil Becke, esq. formerly of Devon- 
shire-st. London, solicitor. 

Sept. 20. At Indore, Capt. 
Siddons, 63rd Bengal Nat. Inf. 

Sept. 21. At Agra, aged 63, Henry Hamilton 
Bell, esq. President of the Agra Bank, second sur- 
viving son of the late Sir Thomas Bell. 

Sept. 25. At Hooghley, aged 20, Ada-Gordon, 
wife of George Louis Martin, esq. Civil Service, 
Bengal, and dau. of the late Major Duff, 93rd 
Highlanders. \ 

Sept. 26. At Calcutta, brevet Major Frederick 
Vaughan M‘Grath, Invalids. 

Sept. 28. At Lucknow, brevet Major Thomas 
Hare Scott, C.B. 38th Bengal Light Inf. 

At Barbados, W. I., Benjamin Walrond, esq. 
only surviving son of the late George Walrond, 
esq. descended from Colonel Humphrey Walrond, 
Deputy Governor of Bridgewater for King Charles 
I. and sometime Governor of Barbados. He suc- 
ceeded as representative of this ancient family in 
1845, on the death of William Henry Walrond, esq. 
of Bradfield, Devon. The representation of the 
family now devolves on Benjamin Walrond, esq. 
first cousin of the deceased. 

Oct. 3. On the river, near Calcutta, Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Octavius Frederick, 67th Bengal N. Inf. 

Oct. 4. At Cudapah, aged 22, Lieut. Henry Tho- 
mas Eagar, 52nd Madras Nat. Inf. youngest son of 
Capt. Eager, R.N. of Jersey. 

At Kidderpore, near Calcutta, aged 32, Priscilla~ 
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Hannah, wife of the Rev. J. T. D. Kidd, Chaplain 
and Sec. of the Bengal Military Orphan Society. 

Oct.5. At Cananore, East Indies, Wm. Deane 
Day, esq. A.B. late of Wadham college, Oxford, 
Lieut. 94th Regt. eldest son of the Rey. $. E. Day, 
Vicar of St. Philip and Jacob, Bristol. He gra- 
duated B.A. 1848. 

Oct.8. At the Cape of Good Hope, drowned by 
the upsetting of a pleasure-boat in Table Bay, 
aged 18, Charles W. Myers, only son of Mr. M. 
Myers, of Sunderland, Durham, and nephew of 
Henry Rudd, esq. of Southgate, Middlesex. 

Oct. 9. At Niagara, aged 36, James Harvey, esq 
J.P., brother of Thomas Harvey, esq. solicitor, late 
of Falmouth. 

Oct. 10. At Vellore, Capt. Robert Balfour, 28th 
Madras Native Inf. 

Oct.11. At Hayes, Middlesex, aged 69, Edward 
Briggs, esq. of Park House, Hayes, and Harley-st. 

At East London, South Africa, in command ot 
the detachment of troops landed for the frontier, 
aged 21, Horace, elder son of the Rev. George M. 
Musgrave, Vicar of Borden, Kent, and Ensign of 
H. M. Cape Mounted Rifles. 

Oct. 12. At Edinburgh, Miss Ann Arnott. 

Aged 76, Mr. Richard Chandler, an eimineut 
nurseryman and florist, Wandsworth-road. 

Aged 71, Slingsby Duncombe, esq. youngest and 
last surviving son of the late Charles Slingsby 
Duncombe, esq. of Duncombé Park, Yorkshire. 

Oct. 13. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 21, Henry, 
youngest son of Robert Barclay, banker, of Ley- 
ton, Essex. 

At Agra, E.I, aged 49, Lieut.-Colonel Peach 
Brown, of the 6th Bengal N.I., brother to Mr. 
Maberly Brown, of Derby. He was formerly Capt. 
in the 29th N.Inf. 


At Morton Hall, near Edinburgh, Mary, wife of 


Richard Trotter, esq. of Morton Hall. 

Oct. 14. At Rust Hall, Tunbridge Wells, aged 
67, Capt. Cooper. 

In Bedford-sq. aged 77, Anna Maria Everett, 
dan. of the late Thomas Everett, esq. 

In Foley-pl. aged 34, Albert Guignard, only 
surviving son of Albert Guignard, wine merchant, 
Saville-row. 

At New London, Canada West, aged 20, William 
Richard Chivers Kingdon, 23d Royal Welsh Fusi- 
liers, son of Mr. R. Kingdon, and grandson of Mr. 
William Kingdon, of Stapleton. He was acciden- 
tally shot by one of his comrades. 

Oct. 19. At Babia, aged 35, Lieut. Roger Lucius 
Curtis, commanding Her Majesty’s steamer Lo- 
cust, second son of Vice-Adm. Sir Lucius Curtis. 

Oct, 24. At Bytown, Ottawa River, Canada West, 
the wife of George W. Baker, late Capt. R. Art. 
eldest dau. of the late John Hammond Cole, esq. 
of Norwich. 

Oct. 26. At Enfield, John Grant Smith, esq. 
of Milton-next-Sittingbourne, formerly of King- 
ston, Jamaica, and late of Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Oct. 27. At Craighall Rattray, co. Perth, in his 
56th year, Robert Clerk Rattray, esq. a magistrate 
for Mid-lothian and Perthshire, and Deputy-Lieut. 
of the latter county. He was the son and heir of 
James Clerk, esq. a Baron of the Exchequer in 
Scotland, by Jane, only daughter of Admiral Duff, 
of Fetteroso. The Baron assumed the name of 
Rattray on inheriting through his grandmother 
the estates of that family ; and died in 1831. Mr. 
Rattray married, Feb. 12, 1824, Christina, daugh- 
ter of the late J. Richardson, esq. of Pitfour, and 
had issue two sons and four daughters. 

At Tannah, aged 20, Lucius Vevers Robinson, 
Ensign 14th Bombay N. Inf. youngest son of Wil- 
liam R. Robinson, esq. of Hill House, Acton. 

Nov. 2. At Madrid, the Hon. Urania-Caroline, 
widow of the Hon. Lieut.-Gen. John Meade, and 

-youngest dau. of the late Hon. Edward and Lady 
Arabella Ward. She was married in 1816, and left 
a widow in 1849. 

Nov. 4. At Dublin, aged 70, Susanna, relict of 
Cesar Colclough Duffrey Hale, esq. Chief Justice 
of Prince Edward’s Island and Newfoundland. 
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Nov. 6. Aged 68, Anne, wife of John Fisher, 
esq. of Fulham. 

At the Hall, Darley-in-the-Dale, Derb. aged 77, 
Benjamin Potter, esq. 

Nov.7. At Brighton, aged 17, Georgina-Sarah, 
eldest dau. of William Tredway Clarke, esq. of 
Great James-st. Bedford-row. 

In the Harrow-road, aged 55, Capt. Edward 
Foord, H.C.S, and one of the Elder Brethren of 
the Trinity Corporation. 

At Portsmouth, aged 72, Frederick Horton, esq. 
Purser R.N. 

Aged 78, Jolin Johnson, esq. of Notting-hill-sq. 

At Chilvers Coton, Warw. aged 77, Susanna, re- 
lict of Henry Poyntz Lane, esq. 

Aged 36, James M‘Taggart, esq. of Foxlease, 
Lyndhurst, Hants. 

At Brussels, aged 49, Thomas Oldham, esq. late 
engineer of the Bank of England. 

At Albano, Rome, aged 5, Constance-Mary- 
Dolores, dau. of William Vayasour, esq. and niece 
of Lord Clifford. 

Nov.8. At Brighton, Marianne-Cecilia, eldest 
dau. of the late Henry Burmester, esq. of Gwynne 
House, Essex. 

At Liskeard, Cornwall, aged 72, Mary-Rawe, 
eldest dau, of the late‘ Joseph Ede, esq. of that 
borough. 

At Ashley-park, Surrey, in her 5th year, Alice, 
third dau. of the late Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. 

Aged 55, Robert Little Hooper, esq. M.D. of 
High-st. Newington-butts. He had filled the offices 
of assistant surgeon to the Queen’s Prison, district 
surgeon to the parish of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, surgeon to the National Guardian 
Institution in Bedford-row, and to the Yorkshire 
School, Westminster-road. 

At Clapham-park, aged 82, Joseph Jellicoe, of 
Upper Wimpole-st. esq. 

At Milverton, Som., Flora, wife of James Ran- 
dolph, esq. dau. of Gilbert Nicholetts, esq. for- 
merly of Bromtrees Hall, Herefordsh. 

At Wyfordby rectory, aged 9, George, and on 
the 12th, pom | 8, William-Latrobe, sons of the 
Rev. W. H. Oakley. 

At Sawbridgeworth, Herts, Emma, youngest 
dau. of Thos. Slater, esq. late of Frenchay, Glouc. 

At Longfleet, Poole, aged 56, A. Sutherland, 
esq. surgeon. : 

Nov. 9. At Terriers, Thaxted, and formerly of 
The Place, Great Bardfield, Essex, in his 72nd 
year, Mr. Charles Fitch. 

Aged 49, Francis Roger Hodgson, esq. of Oakley, 
near Manchester, one of the magistrates for the 
borough of Manchester. 

At Southtown, Yarmouth, Jane, youngest dau. 
of H. Danby Palmer, esq. 

In Bootham, Eliza, wife of the Rev. W. L. Pick- 
ard, M.A. Rector of All Saints’, North-st. York, 
and youngest dau. of John Foljambe, esq. for- 
merly of Rotherham. 

In his 105th year, Mr. Robert Porter, of Arda- 
garvan, co. Tyrone. He was born near Castlefin 
in Donegal. 

At Sandwich, aged 86, Mr. George Temple, for 
nearly 70 years the valued and confidential ser- 
vant in the business of Mr. Harrison, and father of 
the Rev. W. Temple, Rector of St. Alphage, Can- 
terbury. 

At Portland villas, Plymouth, aged 80, Joseph 
Treffry, a member of the Society of Friends. 

At Bath, aged 82, Constantia, dau. of the late 
Pierce Walsh, esq. 

Aged 44, at Ardenconnal House, Dumbarton- 
shire, John Wilson, esq. of Dundyvan, one of the 
largest iron manufacturers in Scotland. 

ov. 10. Timothy George Adams, of Chester- 
terr. Regent’s-park. 

At Frant, near Tunbridge Wells, aged 50, Sa- 
muel Adams, esq. 

At Clifton, Glouc. aged 71, W. W. Brock, esq. 
M.D. formerly of Jamaica. 

At Clapton, aged 88, Miles Burkitt, esq. for- 
merly of the Stock Exchange. 





























At Brighton, aged 10, Helen-Stuart, youngest 
dau. of William Hutchins Calleott, esq. of the 
Mall, Kensington Gravel-pits. 

At Holme Field, near Wakefield, aged 76, 
Thomas Foljambe, esq. last surviving son of John 
Foljambe, esq. of Rotherham. 

At the residence of her dau. Mrs. Brown, widow 
of the Rev. John Brown, Vicar of St. Mary’s, in 
Leicester, aged 78, Euphemia, relict of Thomas 
Cecil Grainger, esq. of Cuckfield, Sussex. 

At Kensington-park, Mary, wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Holdsworth, M.A. Incumbent of Notting-hill. 

At Baldoyle House, near Dublin, aged 62, Mrs. 
Henry Hutton. 

At the residence of her father, aged 25, Eliza- 
Anne, wife of George Leslie Lee, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 69, R. H. Manning, esq. 

In Jersey, aged 80, Major Philip Patriarche, 
R.Mar. brother of the late Capt. C. Patriarche, R.N. 
of Gloucester. He was First Lieut. in the Lion 64, 
in her action with four Spanish frigates in 1798, 
one of which, the Dorotea, was captured, and at 
the capture of Guillaume Tell (French) 84 gun 
ship, in 1800; and Captain of the marines of the 
Superb 74, in Sir John Duckworth’s action off St. 
Domingo, in 1806. 

At St. John’s-wood, Comm. Samuel Sparshott, 
Deputy Inspector-general of the Coast Guard. 
He entered the service in 1803 on board the Prince 
of Wales 98, Capt. John Giffard. He was for fif- 
teen years in service afloat ; was in the actions off 
Cape Finisterre 1805, and in the Basque Roads 
1809, where he was signal mate in the Caledonia ; 
was soon after made Lieutenant Commander 1818 ; 
and in 1826-7 commanded the Nimrod 18, which 
was stranded in Holyhead bay, and consequently 
sold. He was appointed Deputy-Inspector-General 
of the Coast Guard May 16, 1827. 

At Christ’s Hospital, Hertford, aged 8, Wil- 
loughby-Gerard, second son of the late Major 
Wainwright, late 47th Regt. 

Nov. 11. At Southampton, at an advanced age, 
Eleonora, relict of John Balfour, esq. of Tobago. 

Aged 31, Edward-Anthony, son of William 
Bloxam, esq. of Norland-sq. 

At his father’s residence, Binfield Manor House, 
Berks, Henry Bruxner, esq. of Farley-hill, Berks, 
youngest son of G. A. Bruxner, esq. 

At West Coates House, Edinburgh, Archibald 
Campbell, esq. of Jura. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 8, Agnes-Blair-Gaeta, 
only surviving child of the late Theophilus Cocks, 
esq. of Edgbaston, Warwickshire. 

Aged 35, Emma, wife of the Rev. Wm. Mercer, 
Incumbent of St. George’s, Sheffield. 

At Brighton, aged 48, John Mills, esq. of Bath. 

At Camla Vale, co. Monaghan, aged 3, the Hon. 
Anne Douglas Challoner Westenra, eldest surviy- 
ing child of Lord Rossmore. 

At Venice, Augusta, wife of the Rev. M. Watts 
Russell. 

At Clonmel, Jane, wife of Lieut.-Col. A. H. 
Ferryman, 89th Regt. youngest dau. of the late 
William Sinclair, esq. of Freswick, N.B. 

At Langford, Som. the residence of her son- 
in-law, the Rev. Thomas J. Bumpsted, aged 86, 
Jane, widow of Roger Smith, esq. of the Manor 
House, Walworth, Surrey. 

At Portsmouth, aged 37, William Richard 
Smith, esq. Comm, Royal Navy. 

At Bath, the Hon. Mary Anne Agnes Southwell, 
dau. of the late Thomas Dillon, esq. of Mount 
Dillon, and widow of Hon. Lieut.-Col. Southwell. 

Nov. 12. In Dorchester-pl. Regent’s Park, aged 
13, Isabella, eldest dau. of the late John Cooper, 

esq. of Duke-st. Westminster. 

In Wilton-pl. Belgrave-sq. aged 87, Mrs. Harriet 
Dunlop. 

At Folke, Dorset, aged 60, Eliza, wife of the Rev. 
R. Ekins, Rector of Folke. 

At Chatensy, near Tours, aged 57, Maria, widow 
of the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Alfred Harris, uncle 
to the Earl of Malmesbury. She was the 4th dau. 
of the late Very Rey. George Markham, Dean of 
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York ; was married in 1812, and left a widow in 
1823, having had issue one son, and one daughter, 
who is married to M. Jameron, of Chatensy. 

At Kelvedon, Essex, in his 85th year, Mr. John 
Harris, banker, late of Reading. 

Catherine-Fincham, youngest dau. of Edward 
Locke, esq. Debenham, Suffolk. 

At Portishead, Jane, wife of Arthur Sealy Law- 
rence, esq. and widow of Capt. M. Malbon, R.N. 

At Leytonstone, suddenly, in consequence of a 
fall from his gig, aged 48, Stephen Mackenzie, esq. 

At Ventnor, aged 27, Frederick Falkiner Nichol- 
son, esq. R.N. fourth son of the late Ralph Nichol- 
son. esq. 

At New York, Granville Sharp Pattison, esq. 
F.R.S.C. London, Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of New York, youngest son of the late 
John Pattison, esq. of Kelvin-grovye. 

Kezia, wife of William Payne, esq. Brunswick- 
square. 

At the rectory, Witney, Oxfordshire, aged 81, 
Miss Stanger. 

Aged 75, Thomas Tagg, esq. of South Hackney, 
late of Bishopsgate Without. 

At Caerleon, S. Towgood, esq. solicitor, Newport. 

Aged 71, Augustus Welstead, esq. of West-end, 
Wormley, Herts, late of Her Majesty’s Customs. 

At Chariton, Kent, Major George St. Vincent 
Whitmore, Royal Eng. eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir George Whitmore, K.C.H. Royal Eng. He en- 
tered the service in 1816, and had served 35 years 
on full pay. 

Nov. 13. At Canterbury, aged 92, William 
Baskerville, esq. late Inspector of Riding Officers 
of H. M. Customs. He was Secretary and Trea- 
surer to the Canterbury Catch Club for upwards 
of half a century. 

At the residence of his daughter, aged 76, Ben- 
jamin Bond, esq. of Mount Pleasant, Kingsbury. 

At Richmond-green, Surrey, aged 45, John 
William Crispin, esq. 

At Liverpool, aged 76, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
John Davies, of Wavertree. 

At High Wycombe, Bucks, aged 93, Thomas 
Edmonds, a member of the Society of Friends. 

In Connaught-sq. Mary-Ann, relict of the Rey. 
Dr. Fawssett, Rector of Castle Rising, Norfolk. 

At Taplow, aged 81, Mrs. Frost. 

At Bath, Mary, wife of Mr. J. Gill, and second 
dau. of the late D. Lloyd, esq. banker, of Weotton- 
under-Edge. 

At the School for the Blind, St. George’s-circus, 
Southwark, aged 65, Miss Harriott Grove. 

Suddenly, at Cheltenham, Mr. Thomas Haines, 
builder. He was engaged in the erection of the 

Cheltenham Training School, St. Peter’s Church, 
and other large buildings in that town; also the 
County Lunatic Asylum at Powick, near Worces- 
ter, and the new Church recently completed at 
Malvern. He filled the office of sub-distributor of 
stamps for the Cheltenham district, was a member 
of the committee on the new town bill, and one 
of the commissioners for carrying its provisions 
into effect. He married some years ago the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Thomas Spinney, who is left with a 
family of ten children. 

At Thornton Heath, Croydon, aged 70, Thomas 
Hussey, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 27, Susan, third dan. of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Johnson, K.C.B. 

At Bath, in consequence of a wound received at 

the battle of Chillianwallah, on the 13th Jan. 1849, 
in his 40th year, Lieut.-Col. Howell Paynter, C.B. 
late commanding H.M. 24th Foot. This officer 
entered the army in 1828, served as an Ensign in 
the 56th Regt. from 1828 to 1883, in which latter 
year he was appointed Lieutenant in the 24th ; he 
obtained his company in 1842, his majority in 
1846, and, for his services at Chillianwallah, was 
promoted to the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 24th on 
the 14th of Jan. 1849. He was also in the same 
year nominated a Companion of the Bath. 

At Hertford, aged 73, Richard Shillitoe, surgeon, 

a member of the Society of Friends, 
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In Jersey, aged 25, John, youngest son of Ed- 
ward Vincent, esq. surgeon, of Stratford, Essex. 

In London, Eleanor, wife of Mr. F. A. Sheppard, 
civil engineer, and fifth dau. of the late Mr. Wm. 
George, formerly of Haleshall, Loddon, Norfolk. 

Nov. 14. At Leamington, aged 17, Augustus- 
Henry, third son of Col. Croker, late of the 18th 
Hussars. 

Philip Dalby, gent. of Leicester. 

At Etherton Hall, near Leigh, Lanc. aged 74, 
Thomas Jones, esq. brother to George Jones, esq. 
proprietor of the Portswood estate, Southampton. 

At Randwick, aged 69, Elizabeth, relict of Rich- 
ard Wood Lucas, esq. late of the Woodlands, near 
Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

At Wilton-crescent, aged 74, George Maule, esq. 
for many years solicitor to the Treasury. He was 
the only surviving brother of the late Wm. Maule, 
esq. of Midhurst. 

At Sherborne, aged 12, Julia-Mary-Anne, young- 
est dau. of Capt. Pearson, R.N. of Thorne House, 
near Yeovil. 

At Elgin, aged 41, Mr. James Scott, of chronic 
hydrocephalus. In height he stood, or rather 
measured (for he never could walk from his birth) 
3 feet 11 inches, while the length of his head and 
face was 11} inches, being about one-fourth of his 
entire length. The girth of the head was 27} 
inches. 

At Whepstead, Suffolk, aged 46, Samuel, second 
son of the late Rev. James Dewhurst Sprigge, 
Rector of Brockley. 

At Clifton, aged 64, Elizabeth-Anne, wife of 
James Bellairs Stevenson, esq. and eldest dau. of 
Lawrence Peel, esq. 

At Clapham, Harriet, relict of Philip Theobald, 
esq. of Stoke Newington. 

At Penhill, in the parish of Fremington, aged 
82, John Vellacott, esq. 

At Schwalbach, aged 22, the Right Hon. Selina 
Lady Ward. She was the dau. of Hubert de 
Burgh, esq. of Drayton, co. Mitidlesex ; and was 
married on the 24th of April last. Her remains 
were interred in the family vault at Himley, near 
Dudley. The chief mourners were Lord Ward, 
Hubert de Burgh, esq. the Hon. Dudley Ward, G. 
Barker, esq. Rev. T. Claughton, Hon. W. Cowper, 
John Tollemache, esq. Wilbraham and Augustus 
Tollemache, esqrs. The pall was borne by Lord 
Hatherton, Lord Lyttelton, the Hon. Edward Lyt- 
telton, J. H. Foley, esq. M.P. the Rev. D. Melville, 
Messrs. Downing, Grazebrook, and Cartwright. 

In Sketty Park, Swansea, aged 86, Mary Sacre- 
tan Woodhouse, relict of F. S. S. J. Woodhouse, 
esq. formerly of Arcadia, Monmouthshire. 

At Etna Villa, Twickenham, the residence of 
her son-in-law, Mr. Bright Wood, aged 65, Mrs. 
Eleanor Wright, late of Teddington. 

At Taunton, aged 55, Ann, wife of J. Young, esq. 

Nov. 15. At High Garrett, aged 59, J. T. P. 
Ash, esq. of Halsted, Essex. 

At Greenwich, aged 53, Jeremiah Bell, esq. 

At Hexham, aged 82, Miss Bell, sister to the 
late John Bell, esq. of the Manor Office. 

At Brighton, aged 42, Elizabeth-Anne, wife of 
Robert Clutterbuck, esq. of Watford House, Herts. 

At Winchmore Hill, Middlesex, aged 47, John 
Robert Donald, esq. 

Mr. Alfred Thomas Griffin, chemist and drug- 
gist, Houndsditch. He had put ether on a towel 
and taken it into bed with him, intending to pro- 
duce sleep by inhaling the vapour. He pulled 
the bedclothes over his head, and was suffocated. 

At Craddock House, Uffculm, the residence of 
his son, aged 82, John New, esq. M.D. the last 
survivor of the children of the late Rev. James 
New, Vicar of St. Philip’s and Jacob’s, Bristol. 

In London, aged 92, the Right Hon. Marjory 
dowager Lady Saltoun. Her ladyship was the 
daughter of Simon Fraser, esq. merchant of Lon- 
don, and an East India director ; was married in 
1784 to Alexander 15th Lord Saltoun, and by his 
lordship, who died in 1793, she had issue, a daugh- 
ter, the Hon. Eleonora Fraser, married in 1825 to 
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Mr. Macdowall Grant of Arndilly; and three sons, 
the present Lord Saltoun, a gallant and distin- 
guished officer; the Hon. Simon Fraser, who 
died unmarried in his 24th year; and the Hon. 
William Fraser, heir presumptive to the title. 

John Thornton, esq. eldest son of T. R. Thorn- 
ton, esq. of Brockhall, Northamptonshire. 

Nov. 16. At Topsham, at the residence of F. L. 
Ross, esq., aged 91, Nicholas Brand, esq. 

Aged 59, Mary, wife of William Herbert, esq. 
Cavendish House, Clapham-common. 

At Ledbury, Frederick Francis Kingdon, esq. 
third son of the late Francis Kingdon, esq. of 
Great Torrington, and grandson of the late Very 
Rey. Joseph Palmer, Dean of Cashel. 

At North-end, Fulham, Sophia, relict of Lieut.- 
Col. Edmund Lambert, H.E.I.C.S. 

In Harley-st. aged 24, William David Maclure, 
Lieut. 26th Madras N. Inf. second son of the late 
William Maclure, esq. surgeon. 

At Norwich, aged 56, Mr. Robert Raven Priest, 
apothecary and chemist. 

Nov. 17. At the Deanery, Manchester, aged 48, 
Miss Addington. 

Aged 57, Frances-Eleanor, aged 57, wife of 
Joseph Daryall, esq. solicitor, Reading. 

At Ryde, aged 56, Elizabeth, wife of Comm. 
Arthur Davies, R.N. She was the second dau. 
of George Matcham, esq. by Catharine, youngest 
dau. of Horatio Lord Viscount Nelson, K.B. and 
was married in 1824, 

In Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, 
Richard Dix, esq. solicitor. 

John Hanbury, of Mirfield, Yorkshire, esq. 

At Camden-villas, aged 77, Mrs. Anne Wynne 
Harben. 

At West Teignmouth, Charles Pidsley, esq. 
youngest son of the late John Pidsley, esq. of 
Rydon House, Devon. 

At Bath, aged 81, Mrs. E. Scott. 

In Palace New Club Chambers, St. James’s, 
aged 65, James Thomson, esq. formerly purser in 
the East India Co.’s service. By his will he be- 
queaths 50/. to cach of the police courts of the 
metropolis, also a share of the residue of his pro- 
perty after all expenses are paid. Among other 
bequests is the following :—‘ I give unto my old 
friend Captain Heaviside, of Cornhill, my old 
snuff box, which was made from the keel of my 
old ship, the Princess Amelia.” The coroner’s 
jury found that he had died of disease of the 
heart. 

Nov. 18. At Branscombe Vicarage, Devonshire, 
Maria, wife of the Rev. S. H. Peppin, and only 
dau. of the late Wm. Langdon, esq. of Brampton. 

In London, aged 60, John Gibson Reeves, esq. 
late of Moseley, near Birmingham. 

At his residence in the Vassall-road, Brixton, 
aged 51, William Savage, esq. solicitor. 

Aged 62, in Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s 
Wood, John Shewell, esq. 

In Eaton-sq. aged 31, Sarah, youngest dau. of 
Seth Smith, esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 69, Comm. William Henry 
Symons, R.N. He entered the service in 1832; 
served as mate of the Blenheim 72 at the capture 
of the Bogue forts, and as acting Lieut. of the 
Blonde 42 in the attack upon Canton; was made 
Commander, 1841; was appointed, 1842, to the Ex- 
cellent gunnery-ship, at Portsmouth ; and, from 
June 1843 to the following spring, was employed 
in the Tyne 26 in the Mediterranean. 

At the residence of her niece, Kingsland, aged 
83, Mary, relict of Robert Taylor, esq. formerly of 
Eliot-vale, Blackheath ; Stradmore House, Emlyn, 
South Wales ; and Canton, China. 

At Torquay, aged 21, Charles Hilbert Welsh, 
second surviving son of the late Thomas Maling 
Welsh, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 68, ‘Thomas Yates, esq. M.D. 

Nov. 19. Mr. James Balls, many years a music 
publisher, and resident of Oxford-st. having sur- 
vived his only son Mr. Herbert Ingram Balls only 
three months, 


aged 61, 
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At Islington, Theresa, eldest dau. of the late 
Frederick Betham, esq. of Oakley-hall, Barnet. 

At Exeter, at a very advanced age, Elizabeth, 
widow of Capt. William Burgess, of the Hon. 
E.I. Co.’s service. 

At Fowey, aged 57, Sarah, wife of Capt. Davis, 
R.M. 

At the house’of her brother, Charles Fresh- 
field, esq. of Wimbledon, Emilie, dau. of J. W. 
Freshfield, esq. M.P. of Moor Place, Betchworth, 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Mr. Key- 
worth, York, aged 72, Jane, relict of Thomas 
Frith, esq. of Harrogate. 

At Brighton, aged 9, Katherine - Anne, only 
child of H. N. Goddard, esq. of Clyffe Manor 
House, Wilts. 

At Plas Heaton, aged 18, Anna-Maria, sixth dau. 
of John Heaton, esq. 

At Southsea, aged 82, Mrs. Jenkins, sister of 
the gallant Sir Thomas Picton, who lost his life at 
Waterloo. 

Thomas Marriott, esq. of the City-road, who has 
bequeathed a sum of 10,0007. to the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, and, after the payment of va- 
rious other legacies, the residue of his estate is 
left to the Worn-out Wesleyan Ministers’ Fund. 

At Gloddeth, aged 7, Charlotte, fourth dau. of 
the Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn. 

Aged 39, Miss Harriett Willmot, of Salcombe, 
eldest dau. of Mr. J. Willmot, superannuated of- 
ficer from Her Majesty’s Customs. 

At Wargrave, Berkshire, aged 56, Captain 
Charles Mayson Moncreiffe Wright, R.N. He en- 
tered the service 1808, was made Lieut. 1820, 
Commander 1841, and Captain 1846; and had 
served twenty-nine years on full pay. Com- 
manding the Alfred 50, he carried the broad 
pendant of Commodore Purvis on the south-east 
coast of America from May 1842 to Aug. 1845. 

Nov. 20. At Plymouth, aged 79, Geo. Bayly, esq. 

At the residence of her aunt, Mrs. Thornton, 
of Cottingley House, aged 24, Elizabeth-Jane, 
youngest dau. of John Carter, esq. of Catterick. 

At Carlton-hill, St. John’s Wood, aged 35, Try- 
phena, wife of Mr. Dyer, surgeon. 

At Monkstown, near Cork, Jane, wife of Major 
Clement A. Edwards, 18th Royal Irish. 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Palmer, widow of Major 
G. G. Palmer, Royal Artillery. 

At Broadway Parsonage, near Ilminster, the 
wife of the Rey. H. Palmer. 

At Torquay, aged 58, Lieut.-Col. John Saun- 
ders, 15th Bombay Native Inf. 

Aged 30, Ann-Mary, only surviving dau. of the 
late Edward Warner, esq. of Walthamstow. 

At Kingsdown, Bristol, the widow of Joseph 
Whitchurch, esq. 

At Preston, aged 40, Penelope, second dau. of 
the late Henry Cowper, esq. of Malta, wife of Capt. 
J. Woodford, late of the Rifle Brigade, Chief Con- 
stable of the county of Lancaster. 

Nov. 21. At Tamworth, aged 74, Margaret- 
Cave, widow of the Rey. John Cave Browne, Rec- 
tor of Stretton en le Field, Derbyshire. 

In London, aged 81, Mr. James Buckland, for 
many years Master of the Clotlhworkers’ Com- 
pany’s Grammar School at Sutton Valence, Kent. 

At Arundel, aged 84, James Constable, esq. 

Mary, eldest and only surviving dau, of the late 
Jn. Bryan Courthope, of Lewisham hill, Kent, esq. 

At Tunbridge, Lydia, wife of Hen, Ewbank, esq. 

Aged 47, Emma, wife of Stephen Green, esq. of 
Lambeth, and fifth dau. of the late John Hepburn, 
esq. of Southwark. x 

At Richmond, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas 
Lloyd, esq. of Coedenon, Cardiganshire. 

At Woodside, near Crawley, Sussex, the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law Charles Vickers, esq. aged 
78, Elizabeth, relict of the late Marmaduke George 
Russel Malcolm, esq. 

In Draycot-street, Chelsea, Matthew Delaval 
O’Meara, late Deputy-Commissary-General. 

Aged 71, Timothy Richardson, esq. of Siggles- 
thorne, Yorkshire, and Duke-street, Southwark. 
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In Prince’s-st. Cavendish-sq. Lieut.-Col. Peter 
Steinson, late of the 18th Madras Nat. Infantry, 
and a Paymaster of the army. 

At Penzance, Lieut. William Stevens. late of 
the Royal Sappers and Mineas, father of Mr. Au- 
gustus Stevens, auctioneer and accountant, Bristol. 

Nov. 22. At Boulston, Pembrokeshire, aged 59, 
Robert Innes Ackland, esq. 

At Little Sutton, Cheshire, aged 51, John 
Archer, esq. late of Liverpool. 

At North Brixton, aged 84, Harriet, wife of Capt. 
Brown, R.N. 

At Paris, aged 77, Philip Burnett, esq. formerly 
of Guildford-street, and Lincoln’s Inn. 

At Canons’ Ashby, Northamptonshire, Dame 
Elizabeth Dryden, widow of the Rey. Sir Henry 
Dryden, Bart. She was the 3d dau. of the late 
Rev. Julius Hutchinson, of Woodhall Park, Herts, 
was married in 1817, and left a widow in 1837, 
having had issue the present Sir Henry Dryden, 
one other son, and one daughter. 

Charles Finch, esq. of Fisherton Villa, one of 
the magistrates of Salisbury. 

At Whittlesea, aged 82, William Ground, esq. 
a Deputy-Lieut. of the county of Cambridge. 

At Roscarrock, near Wadebridge, Cornwall, 
aged 71, Mark Guy, esq. 

At Leicester, Mr's. Caroline Charlotte Vesey Gill- 
den, daughter of Major Dawson. She committed 
suicide by swallowing a large quantity of essential 
oil of almonds. From documents found in her 
apartment, it appeared she was in a state of desti- 
tution. Her property in Ireland was stated to be 
in the hands of attorneys, and likely to continue 
so. Verdict of “ Temporary insanity.” 

At the residence of J. Robertson, esq. Glasgow, 
Dr. Charles Inches, R.N. 

At Darlington, aged 55, Mr. John Kipling, car- 
pet-manufacturer. He wasa director of the York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick Railway, and of the Dar- 
lington District Bank, and also a Member of the 
Darlington Local Board of Health. 

At Rose Castle, Cumberland, the Hon. Mrs. 
Percy, wife of the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. She 
was Mary, second dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir Wm. 
Johnstone-Hope, G.C.B. by his first wife Lady 
Anne Hope Johnstone, eldest dau. of James 3d 
Earl of Hopetoun. She was formerly Maid of 
Honour to Queen Adelaide, and became the second 
wife of the Bishop of Carlisle in 1840. 

At Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 61, Mrs. 
Sarah Wood Hay, widow of Samuel Rohde, esq. 
of Radnor-pl. Hyde-park, and second dau. of the 
late Col. Patrick Hay, of the Hon. E.I.C.S. and 
Gatton, Surrey. 

Nov. 23. At the Oval, Cambridge Heath, aged 
59, Frederick Ager, surgeon, formerly of White- 
chapel. 

At Greystoke rectory, Cumberland, aged 75, 
Anne, wife of the Rev. Henry Askew. She was 
the dau. of Thomas Sunderland, esq. of Ulverstone, 
Lane. and has left issue. 

At Kennington, aged 61, Mr. Francis Bowley, 
Accountant for Fines of Her Majesty’s Inland Re- 
venue Office, Broad-street. 

Aged 94, Thomas Eaton, esq. of Holley Cottage, 
Eschol-place, Haverstock-hill, Hampstead. 

In Lincoln’s Inn, William Finnelly, esq. short- 
hand writer to the House of Lords. His connec- 
tion with the morning papers extended over a pe- 
riod of more than thirty years. 

At Southampton, aged 76, Susannah, wife of 
Adm. Jolin Giffard. She was a daughter of the 
late Sir John Carter of Portsmouth, was married 
in 1802, and was mother of Capt. Henry Wells 
Giffard, R.N. of the wife of Capt. George Evans, 
R.N. and other children. 

In Cork-st. Burlington-gardens, aged 94, Mrs, 
Anna Godby. 

Aged 31, Dudley Josiah, only son of Dudley 
Josiah Perrin, esq. of Wharton, Cheshire. 

At Bensington, Oxf. aged 75, Tho. Powell, esq. 

Nov. 24. At Manchester, aged 70, Peter Clare, 
F.R.A.S, the intimate friend and companion of 
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Dr. Dalton, and for many years secretary and 
afterwards one of the vice-presidents of the Man- 
chester Literary and Philosophical Society. 

Mr. James Currie, of Warrington, killed by a 
railway collision at Weedon. 

At Inglewood, Berks, Thomas Dunn, esq. late 
Captain of the 14th Foot, 1808. He was placed on 
half pay in 1819. 

In Upper East Smithfield, a 23, Heten-Ade- 
lina, wife of Thomas English, M.D. 

At the Deanery, Rothsay, Isle of Bute, Mary, 
wife of the Very Rev. Samuel Hood, Dean of Ar- 
gyle and the Isles. 

At Clifton on Dunsmoor, aged 25, John Chris- 
topher Moor, second son of the Rev. Jas. Hoare 
Christopher Moor. 

At Long Ashton, near Bristol, aged 30, Mr. 
Ebenezer Stevens, many years manager at Bristol 
of the engineer department of the Great Western 
Railway. 

At Herne-hill, Surrey, aged 60, Edward Rose 
Swaine, esq. senior partner in the distillery, Bar- 
tholomew-close, carried on under the firm of 
Swaine, Boord, and Co. 

At Godmanchester, James Veasey, esq. 

Nov. 25. At Daventry, aged 74, John Bricknell, 













































esq. 

At Dover, Kent, aged 58, the Hon. Sarah Newn- 
ham Collingwood, eldest dau. of the late Cuthbert 
Lord Collingwood, and relict of George Lewis 
Newnham Collingwood, esq. of Hawkhurst, Kent. 
She was married in 1816, and left a widow in 1837. 

At his residence, Gearies, near Ilford, Essex, 
aged 83, George Johnson, esq. 

At Dulwich-hill, aged 51, Martha, only surviving 
dau. of the late Thomas Platt, esq. of Stamford-st. 
and Child’s-hill, Hampstead. 

In Queen’s-sq. Bloomsbury, aged 67, Edward 
Hallows Plumptre, esq. of Lamb-buildings,Temple. 
He was the second son of the Rev. Charles 
Plumptre, Rector of Teversal, Notts. and after- 
wards of Long Newton, co. Durham, by Miss Mary 
Mellar, of Mansfield; and was elder brother to 
the Rev. Dr. Plumptre, Vice-Chancellor of Ox- 
ford. He married, Oct. 1816, Eliza, dau. of Jacob 
Pitfield, esq. of Symondsbury, Dorset ; and leaves, 
with other children, the Rev. Edward Plumptre, 
Chaplain and Tutor of King’s College, London. 

Nov. 26. At Palgrave, Suffolk, aged 61, John 
Hewett Amys, esq. 

Aged 65, Elizabeth-Frances, wife of Francis 
Bulmer, esq. of York. 

At Creech Saint Michael, Somerset, aged 36, 
Robert Cassels, esq. M.D. 

Aged 24, Ellen, eldest surviving dau. of Wil- 
liam Chambers, esq. of Gloucester-pl. Hyde Park. 

At Birmingham, George Edlin, esq. 7th Dragoon 
Guards, on his way from Dublin to Torquay. 

At Exmouth, Esther-Harriett, relict of the Rev. 
William Rous Ellicombe, Rector of Clist St.George. 

In Carlton-terr. aged 42, John Grant, esq. late 
of Madeira. 

In Bedford-sq. aged 71, John Richards, esq. 
late of Devonshire-sq. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 63, Charles Trump- 
ler, esq. 

At St. Alban’s, aged 93, Richard Vines, esq. for- 
merly of Wootton-under-Edge. 

Nov. 27. At Havant, Hants, aged 65, Mr. John 
Bannister, many years surgeon of that town. 

At Dawlish, Devon, Sophia, wife of James Lyon 
Geaves, esq. 

At Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 53, Capt. 
William Selby Hele, eldest surviving son of the 
late Rev. R. H. Selby Hele, Rector of Brede, Sus- 
sex, late of the Madras establishment, from which 
he retired in 1835. 

At Dublin, aged 75, Charles Johnston, esq. of 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 

At Leicester, aged 55, Jas. Wm. Marillier, esq. 

At Wootton-under-Edge, aged 64, Mr. W. W. 
Mountjoy, surgeon, the last member of a nu- 
merous and respectable family of that town. 

At Honiton, aged 75, W. Pine, esq. 
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At Walmer, aged 70, Frances, widow of David 
Ross, esq. Commander R.N. 

At the Union Poorhouse at Andover, aged 75, 
Richard Smith. He had lived for many years in 
a cave which he had skilfully excavated in a rock 
of chalk near Longparish, on the borders of Wher- 
well Wood, his only companion being an owl. 

At Soham, Camb. Fanny, wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Waller, M.A. Curate of Soham, and incum- 
hent of St. John’s, Dukinfield, Cheshire. 

At Hastings, aged 17, Robert-Horatio, second 
son of Robert M. Westmacott, esq. late of the 4th 
Regt. and grandson of Sir Richard Westmacott. 

Nov. 28. At Sherbourn House, Durham, aged 
75, Eliza-Sophia, wife of the Rey. George Stanley 
Faber, Master of Sherburn Hospital. 

At the house of her eldest son, aged 75, Sarah, 
relict of Richard Garrett, of Leiston Works, Sax- 
mundham, Suffolk. 

At his residence, Old Burlington-st. John Du- 
rance George, esq. 

At the residence of her grandson-in-law, Mr. 
W. Prattington, at Holloway, aged 79, Mary- 
Bickard, relict of William Hutchins, only dau. of 
the late Rev. Edward Kimpton, Vicar of Rogate, 
Sussex, and Minister of St. Matthew, Bethnal-green. 

In Sebbon’s-buildings, Islington, aged 71, Miss 
Elizabeth Sebbon. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Dorothy-Walters, wife of 
Capt. Robert Streatfeild, R.N. Her maiden name 
was Cooper; she was married in 1820, and has 
left issue. 

At Hampstead, aged 45, John Veal, esq. Clerk 
of Records and Writs, High Court of Chancery. 

At Berkeley House, White Ladies-road, Bristol, 
aged 75, Thomas Willcox, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Kensington, Elizabeth, relict of 
William Andrew Bond, esq. of Ashford,-Kent. 

At Broughton-park, Edinburgh, Ann, wife of 
Charles Cobbold, esq. late of Rosehill, Ipswich. 

At Athlone, Lieut.-Col. Collintgon, Royal Art. 
He was sent to Ireland in command of the Ist 
company of the Ist battalion, and was promoted 
to the rank of Lieut-Col. on the 11th Nov. last. 

At Peckham, aged 71, John Dalton, esq. He 
was the eldest son of William Edward Dalton, esq. 
of Stanmore, by Anne Covell his wife, descended 
from the ** judicious Hooker.” He married, first 
Hannah, only dau. of James Neale, esq. by whom 
he has left issue seven sons and two daughters, 
viz. 1. Rev. James Edw. Dalton, B.D. Fellow and 
Vice-President of Queen’s college, Cambridge, and 
Rector of Seagrave, Leicestershire. 2. Rev. J.N. 
Dalton, M.A. Vicar of Greetham, Rutlandshire, 
and Surrogate. 3. Rev. 8. N. Dalton, M.A. Vicar 
of Fowlnesse, Essex. 4. Rev. Edw. Dalton, Rector 
of Tramore, near Waterford. 5. William Henry 
Dalton. 6. Neale Dalton. 7. Herbert Dalton. 8. 
Eliza. 9. Hannah. He married secondly, Catha- 
rine, only dau. of Thomas Chambers, esq. She 
died without issue 22nd April, 1842... His remark- 
ably kind disposition and truly Christian charac- 
ter endeared him to all who knew him, and he 
passed through a long life with honour and hap- 
piness, having the gratification of three sons going 
out of Cambridge as Wranglers, and seeing all his 
family advantageously settled in life. He was 
eminently charitable, and aided substantially all 
the great religious societies, whilst his private 
beneficence was still greater. His life and death 
were alike peaceful. He was buried with his first 
wife and three deceased sons, Benjamin, Arthur, 
and Rowland, in Camberwell churchyard,in which 
parish he had passed the most part of his useful 
life, residing chiefly at the Priory House,Peckham. 

In Southwark, aged 26, Dr. Fairbrother, son of 
the late Rey. Richd. Fairbrother, of East Dereham. 

At Collingbourne Ducis, Elizabeth, relict of 
Samuel Harrison, esq. of Chute Forest. 

At Muswell-hill, Middlesex, aged 74, Elizabeth- 
Catharine, relict of the Rev. Richard Haygarth, 
Vicar of Stapleford, Nottingham. 

Arthur-Wyllie, youngest son of H. S$, Lane, esq. 
Bexhill, Sussex. 
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Aged 23, Eleanor-Loraine, wife of the Rey. J. 


esq. of Chigwell-row, Essex. 


esq. of Middlewood Hall. 


hill, St. John’s-wood. 


one of H.M. Hon. 


Geneal. ‘iv. 327). 
mission 1825 ; 


Best Webb, esq. 
Lately. At Cork, aged 106, 


Lingham, Vicar of Northbourne, 
At Edinburgh, aged 43, Sarah, relict of Donald 
Mac Leod, esq. late of Ameerpore, Calcutta, and 
dau. of the late Capt. Hugh Adams. 
At Camberwell, aged 56, Margaret, wife of Jas. 
Vanhouse, esq. and third dau. of the late John 
Heysett, esq. of Bovacott, Devon. 
At Dawlish, Louisa-Johanna, youngest dau. of 
J. Teschemaker, esq. D.C.L. of Exmouth. 
At Ramsgate, aged 72, Joseph Green Walford, 
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Kent. 


London. 


Mary Long. 


Nov. 30. At Bridlington Quay, Elizabeth-Chris- 
tiana, relict of John Dunnington, esq. of Millfield, 
and eldest dau. of the late Joseph Dixon Skelton, 


At Totnes, aged 54, Charlotte, wife of Walter 
Oke Edye, esq. of the Temple, 
Ann, wife of J. P. de la Fons, esq. of Carlton- 


At Southwood, Highgate, aged 83, Mrs. Judith 
Longman, last surviving sister of the late Thomas 
Norton Longman, esq. of Paternoster-row. 

In London, John Matravers, esq. F.S.A. 
Lundy Island, and of Westbury, Wilts. formerly 
Band of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 
He purchased Lundy Island in 1830 of Sir Aubrey 
de Vere Hunt, for 4,5007. and sold it to William 
Heaven, esq. of Bristol (see Collectanea Topog. et 


late of 


Aged 53, Chas. Julius Seccombe,esq. Lieut. R.N. 
He entered the service 1815, and obtained his com- 
but had not since been employed. 
William Thompson, esq. surgeon, Manningtree. 
In Portland-terr. Regent’s-park, aged 72, John 


At Paris, aged 72, the Princess Maria-Christina- 
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Albertina-Caroline of Saxony, Princess Montléart, 
mother of the late Charles-Albert King of Sar- 
dinia; widow of Charles-Emanuel-Ferdinand of 
Savoy, Prince of Carignano, who died in 1800. 
Her remains were conveyed to Vienna. 

At Paris, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Edward 
Seymour, Perp. Curate of Looe, Cornwall. 

At Little Bromwich, Wore. at an advanced age, 
Mary, relict of John Vv eale, esq. of Gloucester. 

Dec. 1. At Colwood House, Sussex, the resi- 
dence of her youngest son, Samuel John Bennett, 
esq. aged 75, Ann, relict of Alexander Bennett, 
esq. late King’s Remembrancer, and Treasurer of 
Morden and the Magdalen hospitals. 

At Pontefract, aged 55, Richard Chambers, esq. 
manager of the Yorkshire Banking Company at 
that place. He was thirty-three years clerk, and 
subsequently manager, of the bank. 

At Liverpool, Mr. John Taylor Crook. He had 
been long and extensively engaged in the Ameri- 
can passenger trade, and consignee to a large 
fleet of ships known as the Black Star line of 
New York packets. Under the influence of se- 
vere and trying indisposition, aided perhaps by 
the unsatisfactory state of his private affairs, he 
committed suicide. 

Mary, wife of Thomas Finden, esq. of Baron 
House, Mitcham, Surrey. 

At Dublin, Lieut.-Col. Samuel E. Goodman, 
senior Major of the 27th Regt. He entered the 
service 1825, became Lieut. 1826, Captain 1833, 
Major 1840, and Lieut. -Col. 1846. 

At New Mills, Str ‘oud, aged 54, Wm. Helme, esq. 

Aged 39, Robert Swinfen Peel, esq. eldest son of 
the late Edmund Peel, esq. of Bonehill House, 
Staffordshire. 

At Notting-hill, aged 91, Mrs. Ann Powell, late 
of Clapton. 











TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 

















Deaths Registered a 
—_ 
Week ending | re ary ia? = 3 
Saturday, Under 15to 60and Age not Total.) Males, Females. 4 "to 
15. 60. upwards. specified. a 
Nov. 29. 575 426 277 1 1279 626 653 1541 
Dec. 6.) 583 427 305 1 1316 | 624 692 1528 
» AD. 525 399 269 1 1194 589 605 1537 
» 20. 573 396 233 6 1208 | 604 604 1455 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Dre. 26. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

8. d. & d. 8. d. e @. s. a. 8. d. 

37,7 26 6 18 3 27 4 29 9 29 6 


PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 29. 


Sussex Pockets, 5/. 8s. to 61. 6g.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 0s. to 71. 7s. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 29. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 31. 15s.—Straw, 1/, Os. to 11. 6s.—Clover, 3/. 5s. to 41. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 29. 


See eee reer 
Matton s 5060 sdce sc 
WO 6663600. 00s0ek 
eres 







6d. to 3s. 
Od. to 4s. 
2d. to 4s. 
8d. to 4s. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


10d. 
6d. 
2d. 
Od. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 29. 
Beasts......... 2,846 Calves 214 
SheepandLambs 14,590 Pigs 240 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 24. 


Walls Ends, &c. 15s. 9d. to 21s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. 


Other sorts, 14s. Od. to 16s. 6d, 
Yellow Russia, 38s, 6d. 





8 o’clock 


— 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 


From November 26, to December 25, 1851, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 




















J.J. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 



































Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. 

| 4, om . | 6g 

ele 82 & & 2 \8s! € | 
Sie os] 3 Weather. || = z, oe = || Weather. 

a" en) a lea * "| @ 

.*) *| * eee \ ea es | ° iin. pts.| 

| 33 37 36 29, 61 foggy 40 50! 41 |30, 47 |'cloudy, fair 

7|35 42 38. , 77 ''\cloudy 35 38 | 40 | , 47 | foggy, cloudy 

33| 43 39 ,89 do. 40 45 | 48 , 42 | cloudy 
30 38 637 30,17 do. foggy 40 44/40 , 46 | foggy, do. 
33 | 41 | 30; , foggy, cloudy 35 38; 40 , 42/do. do. 
32 41 39 — , 21 ‘cloudy, rain 40 45,45) , 35 cloudy 
35 | 43 38 , 24 | do. fair 37:' 47 38 , 31 foggy 

| 38 41 40 = , 25 do. rain 35 | 38 | 4! , 15 | eldy. slht.rain 
34/40 42 — , 21 ‘do. do. 48 | 52 | 49) , 15) fr. do. do. do. 

|} 45} 51 47 , 21 |ldo. do. 48 | 52 | 49 (29, 59 | do. do. do. do. 
45 | 51 44; 17 |\do. do. 49 47) 47); 67 \rain 

| 46 | 51 45 29, 94 |Ifair, do. 46 48 | 44, , 73 constant rain 

| 47 | 52 44 30, 04 do. 39 48 | 42 30, 19 | cloudy, fair 
47 | 57 55) ; 09 ldo. cloudy 38 41140 | , 22 | do. do. 
50/53 51 , 07 |cloudy 35 40| 38 , 33} do. do. 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

Ps 88 33.5 wet eSaed 5 Ex. Bills, 

“iu SS BEB Seceesas £1000. 
ea 2. > | oe z. EUS ON™D S 

4 a gs a oy all = 

27 98 98% 99 7) —~——264 6265 pm. 53 56 pm. 

282153 97% 98% 99 7 973——-——63 66pm. 54 57 pm. 

29 974 98% 99 —-————264 63pm. 57 54pm. 
12153 98 98 99 —— ——264 63pm. 54 43 pm. 
2.214% 98 98 99 7 974——2643 65 pm. 55 52 pm. 
3/215 | 968 972 973 7 953——262 6460pm. 54 50 pm 
4|——-| 974 97% 988 7 — 264 58pm. | 51 48 pm. 
5/215 965 3809978 973 7 ————-——6158pm. 48 51pm 
62153 963 973 973 7 —-— 264 60pm. 47 50pm. 
8/2153; 97% | 98%} | 983— —— 6lpm. 51 48pm. 
92153, 97% 98 983} 74 | 96{-——-—— 6lpm. 48 51pm. 

10215 | 974 97% | 98) 73 \——\__ ——. G1 pm. 48-50 pm. 

11215 974 97 98) 7 ———— 586] pm. 50 47 pm. 

12 97% | 983 | 983.7 | 96% —— 6158 pm. 48 51 pm. 

13.—_ 974 983 —— —— 58pm. 48 50pm. 

15215 974 ——— 98;———— ——_ —— 6158 pm 48 51 pm. 

16 978 ——— 983—— ———— —— _ 59pm. 48 51pm. 

172153 973 ——— 98} 7 96 ———— 59pm. 48 pm. 

182153 973 ——— 983 7 963————5962pm. 48 51 pm. 

19214 973 ——— 983 7 —————— 62pm. 51 pm. 

23—| 975 ——— 988, 7 ——_———— 62 pm. |_—s 511 pm. 

22—— 973 ——— 983 74 ——-———— 60pm. 48 52pm. 

232148) 978 ———| 98§-——. 973 —____ ____ pm. 

242153 973 ——— 983 73 ————' 65 62 pm. 52 49 pm. 

262153! 973 ——— 98}———————— 6] pm. 54 51 pm. 

27——,| 974 ———.__ 98 —— ——-—— ——61 62 pm. 51 55 pm. 


ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 


3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 








